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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


FERNANDO DE LA MILLA, to whom Cassou gave an interview 
especially for us, has been on the staff of the Heraldo de Madrid since 
1925. ‘This daily is the oldest and best of the republican independent 
newspapers of Madrid. At present he represents this and other journals in 
Paris. He has been the editor of the Madrid literary weekly, Los Contem- 
poraneos, and of the Madrid daily, El Imparcial. His published books 
and plays include the novel Sybaris, a volume of short stories, La 
Mujer que vivia como un hombre (The Woman Who Lived as a Mna), 
and an adaptation of Hamlet for modern dress. 

THOMAS MANN followed his last contribution with this memorial 
to Masaryk in “ the hope of being again able to collaborate with Lire 
AND Letters 'To-Day whenever possible’. His new book, Joseph in 
Egypt, appears this month in two volumes. 

VINCENT BRUN was born in Brno, Czechoslovakia, forty-two years 
ago. He was educated in Vienna and, during the 1914 War, saw trench- 
service on the Russian and Italian fronts. He published his first volume 
of short stories in 1917 and worked as book-critic on Die Literarische 
Welt, whilst contributing regularly to Vossische Zeitung, Die Weltbuehne, 
Berliner Tageblatt. He came to England in 1933, “after the Nazis 
made further work in Germany impossible.” The English version of 
his two novels, Alcibiades, was published by Putnam’s in 1935 and 
1936. 

WILLIAM EMPSON, at present in China, allowed us to serialize his 
article. The first part appeared in No. 10, together with the latest 
information to hand. 

HANNS SACHS is Instructor in Psycho-Analysis in the University 
of Harvard. He has written Bubi Calgula, Gemeinsame Tagtraeume, 
and Zur Menschenkenntnis, all published by the Internationaler Psycho- 
analytischer Verlag, Vienna. A translation of the first chapter of the 
last of these appeared in No. 3. 

MERRILL MOORE is thirty-five, became Doctor of Medicine 
at twenty-five and is the author of four books of verse. Since 1935 
he has been in private practice as a psychiatrist in Boston. The study 
of suicide and alcoholism are among his specialities. His fifth book, 
to be published this autumn, contains one thousand sonnets. ; 

MURIEL RUKEYSER sent us after Christmas the end of the main 
poem in her new book, published in January. She wrote: “ I am not 
sure if it can be separated from the rest, which is a long poem (a series, 
that is) on a tunnel tragedy, a silicosis story, in West Virginia, the life 
of that valley, its people, its power-plants.” As the author herself 
separated it, we decided it could be, and accordingly print it. The 
name of the book is U.S. 1, after the route which follows the Atlantic 
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coast from Maine to Florida, and it will be eagerly read by those who 
know her previous volume, gnory of Flight. Muriel Rukeyser last 
appeared in Lire AND Letrers To-pay with two poems in No. 6, 
and she went out to Barcelona for us at the beginning of the Spanish 
War (No. 5). 

PHILIP O’CONNOR contributed a poem to the catalogue of the 
exhibition of surrealist objects held in London last November. 

DELMORE SCHWARTZ has published poetry, stories, and 
criticisms in such American reviews as Poetry, New Directions, The 
Southern Review, The Partisan Review, and The American Review. 
His first book of verse is to be published in September by New Directions. 

GEORGE BARKER was born of Irish and English parentage 
in 1913. Since then he has published Alama Autumnal, Janus, Poems, 
and Calamiterror, besides contributing to various periodicals. 

LEN LYE began painting at twelve. He is now thirty-six. In 1930 
he published No Trouble with the Seizin Press. His first film (Tusalava) 
was sponsored by the Film Society and friends. He has exhibited paint- 
ings with various groups, but has now stopped his personal work to 
concentrate on entertainment film. 

MARY BUTTS left several stories unpublished. These we are 
happy to print in the paper to the first number of which she con- 
tributed The Guest. A note on her death appeared in the News Reel 
of No. 8, and an appreciation by Bryher under the title Recognition 
Not Farewell on page 159 of No. 9. Further stories will be published 
later. 

J. F. HENDRY was born in 1912, in Glasgow. Since then he has 
lived in the United States, France, and Austria. He has contributed 
verse, criticism, and short stories to the late Scottish Outlook, Left 
Review, etc., hopes to have a volume of stories ready for publication this 
year and is also working on a novel dealing with that section of post- 
war Italy which was pre-war Austria. 

H. E. BATES published his first novel, The Two Sisters, at the 
age of twenty. During the twelve years since then he has written five 
other novels, six volumes of short stories, and three books on the 
countryside. ; 

STEFAN HOCK was one of Austria’s leading post-war theatrical 
producers. He writes in English and in Welsh, having translated 
much of Shakespeare into the latter tongue, and in 1933 he was awarded 
bardic honours at the National Eisteddfod for his production of Everyman. 
He last contributed an essay on Theatre and Drama in Wales (No. 7), 
but we have chosen two chapters from his theatrical memoirs ; the 
first, on the Josefstedter Theater, will be followed, in the next issue, 
by one on his collaboration with Reinhardt. 
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RON ONG EDITORIAL 


MANY READERS, WHEN renewing subscriptions, are kind enough to send 
letters of appreciation. Receiving these, we feel in contact with our 
customers—or with some of them. We think of those others, who are 
not vocal, and of those who do not subscribe but buy through the 
booksellers. We wonder what they think of the paper for which they pay. 

They presumably like it, for they continue to buy. But what do they 
like about it? And—what don’t they? Could they like it more? 
Jean Cassou on Spain and Thomas Mann on Masaryk let us feel that 
the cause of internationalism is well served in this issue. We ourselves 
are free to forsake the forum for the hearth, and to talk about ourselves. 

We hope it has been noticed that we rarely do. But on the other hand 
we rarely consult or confide in our readers. The paper, as it stands, is 
of our making. It reflects our own taste (if it did not, we would have 
none). That taste may not be other people’s—that is to say, we may all 
like the same things, the ingredients, but we may differ as to the 
proportion in which they should be mixed. 

Some, for instance, will find that there is not enough theatre. We 
agree. We repeat that we see more point in giving space to other things 
than to necessarily late notices of London plays which may be off and 
forgotten by the time we appear (which applies also to programme 
criticism of radio). We consider it more interesting to have general 
articles on the theatre rather than on plays. But the truth is, they are 
hard to find. Those who work in the theatre rarely seem able to write of 
it, and when they do, their writing is, frankly, not up to standard. 

Weare also aware that some find films receive too much consideration. 
We have already stated our reasons for that, but would point out that, 
as it is largely our own section, it is the first to go when it comes to a 
question of making room. That was done for the story number last 
spring, and it has been done this time, in order to print Len Lye. 
Readers are familiar with other work by him in this paper. Then, 
he was writing more in our style than in his. Song Time Stuff is Lye 
direct speaking. If some don’t know how to listen, we think that 
no more our business than it will be theirs to criticize. The writing, 
as use of words, will seem unfamiliar to many. But to many also, 
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his film-work is familiar and we think they will see in this the same 
mind at work, the same vision and refusal to be trammelled. 

In this number, also, we print the first of some stories by Mary Butts, 
which were unpublished at the time of her death. We have all that she 
left, and the rest will follow in June. It is by giving readers an oppor- 
tunity to increase their knowledge of the rare artist she was and by 
printing part of a book by one as out of the rut as Len Lye, that we 
think we are fulfilling the function of a review to-day. 

It would be easier could we go by schedule, and settle on so many 
stories, so many articles on such and such a subject, in each issue. 
Then we might be able to tap much ‘that we have not yet touched— 
agriculture, for instance, archeology, food defence. But abiding by 
schedule often means becoming stereotyped. We prefer to remain 
elastic, allowing inclusion up to the last moment, to be free to change 
the character of a number if we think fit, to be able to hand over large 
slices to authors we find demand it, without being bound by a convention 
that one doesn’t usually print half a book (this paper once printed a 
whole one) or complete plays. 

We have, further, not waited to print Mexico, as a travel-subject, 
until Egypt was finished. We have printed both, with an account, as 
well, of the newest American train. In the next number, we are goin 
to study conditions in New Zealand, and probably in Holland. For 
the time being we shall abandon what may be described as the emotional 
and generalized view of Spain for the more intellectual specific— 
what is being done, not only what is felt. We have commissioned an 
article on Government education, which we hope to receive if the author 
still lives. This, we feel, deals with a problem of our day more 
concretely—and there we come to a further question. Politics always 
are a question, and we said we would have none of them. Nearly three 
years ago that was now, and we are feeling that when it comes to the 
matter of Ireland, we reach something at which some attempt at under- 
standing should be made. The future of Ireland, by its implications, 
concerns us as much as such nearer matters as those treated of in 
Tyneside and Unemployment Camp—we would follow with more work 
like that, except that we would also follow up The Poro. We are already 
over-sized. Are we going to reduce the length of our contributions or 
their number? Shall there be more stories or less? Or shall we go 
on as we have, doing as we think fit, trusting to luck that it pleases 
others, but in the dark as to whether we reach those we aim at and have 
the effect on them that we intend ? 

These questions might have been delayed till June, when we will have 
completed our third year. We put them now, that we may know by then, 
and can face the fourth acquainted with our readers’ opinions and, 
perhaps, thereby, whether through agreement or rejection of them, 
more fortified in our own. 
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NEWS REEL 


LATE ARRIVALS 


The glass train reached Victoria too late for us to “run” it by 
the side of The Winged Dragon, written of in this issue by Dr. Merrill 
Moore. Had the film section been its usual size, it would have included 
reviews of Disney’s Snow White, the British Film Institute’s show 
of primitive movies, and some notice of Nothing Sacred, which apart 
from its own merits as a piece of picture-making, has additional interest 
as showing much the same Rooseveltian tendencies as Exclusive, in its 
satire-with-sugar coated lesson that the yellow press is not the whole 
of journalism. Certain book reviews, owing to Atlantic gales, also arrived 
too late for inclusion in this number. 

* * %* 


STARS AND SIGNS 


We would also have liked to have commented on the talk on astrology 
broadcast on 19th February. As we go to press we are still wondering 
if the B.B.C.’s public’s attitude to drink will prevent the talkers from 
linking up horoscopes with hostelries. Reading the proofs of 
G. R. N. List’s Pub Survey, we have been excited to find that as the 
followers of Bacchus were the worshippers of the sun, many early inn- 
signs bear reference to that cult—The Rising Sun, The Cock, The Apollo, 
The Bull (of Egyptian religion), The Wheel, The Cross Keys (of Mithra, 
as well as of the Papal emblem). Our own contribution at first sight 
is more prosaic; it is that near the office is a pub called The Round 
Table, of which the licensee bears the name of Arthur. Things so 
rarely turn out as they should, that this pleases us. But we return to 
our subject with the reflection that in some circles the knights of the 
Round Table have been identified with the twelve houses of the zodiac. 

* * * 
CELLARS AND SUSTENANCE 

Mr. List himself apologizes for the delay in the final delivery of 
Pub Survey, which he maintains is due to having misused his fountain- 
pen as a dart... . He makes what seems to us a pertinent observation ; 
there is much talk of using basements, underground garages, tube 
stations and the like for air raid shelters. He has seen no mention of the 
downstairs accommodation offered by pubs. For him, that will be his 
cellar, and he adds “if anything should make a Hole in the Wall, 
‘XXX’ will mark the spot”... . From cellars to sustenance of a 
more solid kind has led to disappointment over the Government’s lack 
of plans for food-storage. But we notice that tinned food is now put 
up for dogs—in three varieties, “ beef flavour,” “ fish flavour,” and 
“cheese flavour ”’. What we want to know is, how soon there will be 


bottled mice for cats ? 
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DAY BY DAY 


IT MAY SEEM a little late in the year to refer to diaries. On the other hand, 
when we wrote for our last number it was a little early, and we feel impelled 
to mention The Thinker Diary, which has been written and compiled by 
J. R. Constance, of Fairview Way, Edgware, because it links on to our 
statistics on the Bible in the last News Reel. This work gives the same 
figures—46,277—for the mention of the word “ and ” as we quoted for 
“Lord ”. One day we shall have to check up on this. But just now we 
are too busy not only amassing useful facts, but marvelling at the 
mentality which collected them. The diary informs us that a flea lives 
for two months, a swan for seventy years, a yew tree for three thousand— 
the horse has no eyebrows—a brush attached to a glow-worm’s tail keeps 
the tail perfectly clean to show its light. These are only some of the items. 
Wednesday is the best day for information—September 21, H. G. Wells’ 
birthday, delighting us with the announcement that a litter of baby 
opossums could easily be placed in a thimble. Saturday is given over to 
texts; other days of the week merely record births of famous men. 
‘“‘ Every important date of 1938” surprises us by having only two for 
February—Candlemas and St. Valentine’s Day. October beats this, 
because not only does Ramadan begin, but there is the Cambridge- 
shire and Cesarewitch, Hallowe’en, and Summer Time ends. Poems, 
reflections of the kind known as “ helpful thoughts ”’, scientific and 
historical bric-a-brac fill out the pages, and now we know that six 
lumps of sugar weigh an ounce, we shall be able to use them instead 
of weights. Previously we had of course made dice of them. 


* * * 


MEMORIAL TO MELIES 


Georges Méliés died recently in Paris at the age of seventy-six. 
Marie Seton sends us a note: “‘ He had become a name with which 
those writing the history of the cinema juggle. In recent years his most 
ardent admirers have been a group of young avant-gardists, who con- 
sidered his once widely distributed films as the forerunners of Richter’s 
post-war experiments in Germany, and the French surrealists. Thus 
Méliés, the Maskelyne of the early cinema, becomes the Heronemous 
Bosch of the film; a surrealist before surrealism was discovered. He 
possessed a strange imagination. He loved demons, transformation 
scenes, trips to the moon, and such tricks of the conjuror as inflating a 
gruesomely lifelike head to enormous proportions, or actors to the size 
of dolls. Bizarre fantasies crowd his films ; but he never presented them 
so that his own generation (1896-1913) would accuse him of being a 
highbrow. Méli¢s—I only met him once, a few months before his death 
—was a delightful combination of the old-fashioned lover of juggling and 
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conjuring and an observant humorist. He began his career as a conjuror 
at the old Robert Houdin Theatre of Mystery because his father, a big 
shoe manufacturer, disagreed with his views on both life and love. In 
1896 he transferred his stage performances to the screen, but rapidly 
he devised new tricks to suit the medium of film. Apart from his fertile 
imagination, he was a master craftsman. Perhaps no man of the cinema 
before D. W. Griffith was so sure that an effective film could not be 
made with the same tricks as constitute good theatre. 

Although the work of Méliés is most applicable to-day to the avant- 
gardists, he made two important contributions to the commerical 
cinema. In his famous Voyage dans la Lune he devised sets which later 
developed in Lang’s Metropolis, and also the grandiose Things to Come ; 
his reconstruction of topical events—the Coronation of Edward VII and 
the Dreyfus case—are the first attempts at a March of Time.” 


* ¥ * 


CORNU WALLIA 


The church at Helston is the cinema—or, rather, the cinema’s in 
an old church, and farmers go to church to see what may well be 
The Devil is a Woman or Hell’s Angels. 'This is by no means the only 
surprise of the Cornish market-town. A stage-set ruin bears a red- 
letter sign, DANGER: the crumbling ivy-clad walls hide the Power 
Station. A statue near the church lives securely in a wire cage. Cross 
Street is one of the most beautiful streets of England, and yet one 
house has a segment of castellated wall while the next is a cottage of 
crazily shaped stones outlined in white cement and the next a Georgian 
house painted salmon pink. The character of each householder 
has influenced even the doorstone, which may be shaped like a ram’s 
horn, and the gateposts, which may be snakes writhing on metal staves 
or fir-cones spreading from metal branches. Helston, set on two 
hills, with its ‘ wheel-barrow ”’ lanes and stepped crevices, its Spanish 
whitewashed courtyards and palm trees, its deep wells set in vicarage 
lawns, its Russian-film deserted mills, its wide gutters with gurgling 
water and lamp posts of twisted metal, is a town of individualists. 
In the graveyard there is a memorial to Henry Trengrouse, who gave 
his life to the invention of the rocket apparatus. A plaque on a cottage 
reads : “‘ Robert Fitzsimons, Champion of the World, 1897.” Whatever 
it may mean, “‘ champion of the world ” has a very comforting sound. 
Even the humble citizens of Helston will not be forgotten, for this magic 
town had its epitaph writer as well as its architects and metal workers. 
Collectors may be glad of a specimen : 

Thy days, our little one, were few, 

An angel’s morning visit, 

That came and vanished with the dew ; 
’T was here, ’tis gone, where is it ? 
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And in Helston stands one of the few remaining public houses in England 
which still makes its own beer. 
* * * 


LOVEFEAST TEA 


That might be frowned on in Fulneck, where tea seems to be the 
tipple. Walking into this Yorkshire village, we were surprised to be 
reminded from a grocer’s shop window that : 


Man is but dust, 
Dust settles, 
Be a man. 


Thinking that perhaps the grocer of Fulneck could show our publicists 
a thing or two, we went nearer to see what he had to sell. Quite a lot 
of things, it appeared, for under his own original Scripture was an invita- 
tion to try ‘‘ Our Time Tested Lovefeast Tea, 8d. qr. We specialise in 
Coffee ”, and below a jumble of less homely but useful tinned stuffs 
flanked by an assortment of ledgers which testified to the fact that time 
had nurtured wisdom in the grocer’s family since 1750. Interested, we 
went inside with visions of tea fit to bless the marriage of Venus. We 
bought our quarter and the information that love-feast had “ nowt to do 
wi’ marriage but were a gathering of honest fowk, like.” It appeared that 
Fulneck is still one of three Moravian settlements in England, direct 
results of fifteenth-century intolerance in Bohemia. Periodically, we 
were told, this little flock held meetings in each other’s houses which 
were not truly religious but a kind of “ get together’ in a friendly 
spirit. As any kind of gathering in Yorkshire has a meal in it somewhere 
and is called a “ feast’, so our Moravians coupled their “love thy 
neighbour ” visits with the Yorkshire “‘ feast ” and finally our grocer, 
to give his Ceylon tea local flavour, carried on the tradition with “ love- 
feast tea”. He was very serious about it all, and for the morals of his 
customers, for as we left his door we were exhorted to “‘ See how many 


square deals you can put into a round day ”, chalked on a blackboard 
in another corner of his window. 


* * * 


PRECISE ARCHITECTURE 


The M.A.R.S. exhibition opened too late for John Madge to include 
it in his article elsewhere in this issue. He writes, however, the following 
reflections which it prompted: “It is difficult to express the kind of 
emotional satisfaction which one demands from modern architecture. 
If I had to define it in one word, I should say ‘ precision’. The purely 
practical application of this is easy to understand. It is the difference 
between a home in the country and a flat in a town. In the country 
there are coal fires, oil lamps, boiler hot water. Everything is uncertain 
and haphazard, characteristic of a half conquest over nature, like the 
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motor car of 1905. In a town everything is electrical, thermostatic, 
precise. Or so you can fool yourself into believing. Actually, in all but 
inessentials, the house to-day is as lacking in precision as it ever has 
been. In materials, in logic, and in outlook we architects are still years 
behind engineers. This is understandable; precision involves a re- 
orientation, a re-statement of first principles ; it involves a discarding 
of traditions, and our architectural traditions are too valuable to discard 
easily. But no explanation of this kind can excuse a lack of precision in 
philosophical background. 


* * * 


M.A.R.S. 


“This is an apologia. Because M.A.R.S. so nearly succeeded in 
overcoming the limitations which confront the organizers of any didactic 
exhibition ; because the converted circle so nearly came down to earth 
to meet normal people and the social and economic laws which govern 
them, one is rather apt to let one’s disappointment run away with one. 
But the sense of disappointment is real. Neither in our buildings nor in 
our approach to them have we yet achieved that precision which they 
demand. It is no good telling Mrs. Smith (or the Countess of Erewhon 
for that matter) that we have rejected style and are postulating instead the 
coincidence of form and purpose. For one thing it is an incomplete 
statement (it means nothing without further elucidation) and for another 
it is untrue. Mrs. Smith does not have to be very intelligent to recognize 
any number of stylistic similarities between the buildings depicted in 
this exhibition. It is absurd to deny that modern architecture is a style; 
there is nothing bad in style as such, but only in bad style. Let us hope 
that ourage is as capable as past ages of distinguishing the sterile imitation 
of formulz from the conscious manipulation of forms. Style is, if you 
will, a limitation, but it is no less necessary for being self-imposed. 

‘‘ By the time this is read it will be too late to advise a visit to the 
exhibition. But it is worth while commending M.A.R.S. because it is 
a remarkable organization which includes among its sixty members 
practically every serious modern architect in this country. Its educative 
work is valuable, but the value could be tremendously increased if, as a 
body, it would admit what a large proportion of its members realize that 
the scope of modern architecture reaches far beyond an aesthetic interest 
in form and texture, and is far more immediate in application than 
a planned fairyland of the future. To show how it involves a complete 
and direct grasp of the synthesis of the different factors in contemporary 
life—of man’s changing economic and social needs, of his power to attain 
them with modern materials and technique, and of the effect on his 
aesthetic demands of his association with other contemporary, forms 
with the wireless valve, the aeroplanes, his fountain pen And, what is a 
larger step for M.A.R.S. to take, to show just where the barriers are 
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which prevent the attainment of this synthesis. It’s all very well to visit 

littering fairyland, with its exquisite forms and alluring textures ; but as 
hiryiand is rather brittle it is not very nice to know that the wicked boys 
who had to be left outside might get jealous and start throwing stones.”’ 


* * * 


FOR FAVOUR OF REVIEW 


Several journals of whose existence we were previously unaware have 
lately livened our mail. There is, for instance, The Facobite, of which we 
feel it our duty to inform our readers that it is “ the only Jacobite paper 
in New Zealand”. The number we have received asks the stirring 
question, ‘‘ Where are the Jacobites of the Carolinas ?” We don’t know 
the answer. Nor do we to this, in the Papuan Villager: ‘“‘ Write an 
article about pigs. Papuans think a lot about pigs. Why do they?” 
Our favourite item in this two-penny monthly is the description of the 
Naval Review, written for Papuans. “ One of the biggest things at the 
Coronation was the ‘ Naval Review’. The new King and his Queen 
inspected 135 warships. hey were drawn up in lines while he sailed 
about in a smaller ship looking at them. This is called a Naval Review 
because he is viewing the Navy, i.e. the warships.”’ We are not quite 
sure why we were sent the Domestic Services Number of the Wayfarer 
Gazette, a weekly “‘ paper circulating among people of Goodwill,” but 
the Stop Press column tells us—which we feel better for knowing— 
that Alderman Daisy Parsons, J.P., late Mayor of West Ham, has con- 
sented to become the Chairman of the Wayfarer Guild of Household 
Workers. 


* * * 


SHERIFF AND SAMOYED 


We might feel that these would be more at home in the “ This 
England ” column of the New Statesman and Nation. But we are not 
tempted. We have our own choice—one, the remark of Sheriff Wilton, 
of Hamilton, in dealing with a boy who stole cigarettes from motor cars. 
“A dose of castor oil has proved effective in Italy. I think it ought to 
be tried here.” The other, reported in the Evening Standard, is the wist- 
ful reflection of a lady who spins the hair of her pet Samoyed into 
jumpers, scarves and gloves. ‘“ Sometimes people bring me their dogs’ 
hair and cats’ fur to be spun, but I can never get the same thrill as when 
I am spinning Sam’s hair.”” Sam’s hair, it should be noted, is dyed with 
onions, seaweed, lichen, and tomatoes. After it has left him. 
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CONVERSATION WITH CASSOU 


AN INTERVIEW 
By FERNANDO de la MILLA 
(Expressly for “ Life and Letters To-day’) 
“If there is a Spanish wonder it is because there are wonderful Spaniards.” 


THE SINCERE AND intellectual attraction which freedom-loving men the 
world over feel towards a resolute country springs always from some 
effort of popular will. The people, the warm and living vital organs, 
are the real force, bitter and heady, their faults and virtues combined in 
naked, virginal naturalness—in this lies their power to attract and 
subjugate. 

By long and living contact, Jean Cassou, the great French authority 
on Spain, has forged his love and understanding of that country. By 
main force of intellect he has hacked his way through the literary under- 
growth of mental laziness, blindness, and universal snobbery that had 
till now hidden the kernel of what is truly Spanish. Thus it was in- 
evitable that he should identify eternal Spain with the Spanish people, 
without whom the history of the Peninsula would have been as soft 
and spineless as a story without characters. 

Jean Cassou is a man borne down by an immense sorrow—sorrow 
and mourning for the universal values which are being destroyed by the 
Spanish tragedy. To one whose sad privilege it is to have a conscience 
so deeply human, the present hours seem messengers of the most 
implacable and revengeful gods. Yet it is not despair, but an increasing 
hope which he feels. The great democratic truth will assuredly triumph, 
but at what a price ? Sorrow for what is already lost is yet more terrifying 
in that it cradles the future sorrows that must accompany the final 
struggles of victory. Faith remains unshaken, but men such as Cassou, 
who have always avoided puerile self-deception, prefer to steel their 
souls by coldly facing the inevitable suffering. 

To one so intimately stirred by the Spanish drama, talk of Spain 
is both caress and torture, abyss and summit, passion and ecstasy. 
Yet he has been willing to submit to my questions on Spain, on present 
events and their reaction among the French intelligentsia, and on the 
future of world politics in order that the product of his wide and generous 
thought on these subjects might take tangible form. 

French intellectual life—and excuse such lack of precision—1s demon- 
strably divided over what 1s called, with no greater precision, the Left 
and the Right. Would it be possible to say which side preponderates ? 

‘Why, certainly. French intellectuals of the Left are the best and the 
most numerous. The numerical majority could easily be established 
by simple addition. Reactionary publications are perhaps the noisiest ; 
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since money is on their side they can indulge in a luxury which is 
inaccessible to their opponents. The Left intellectuals are also the best 
since intelligence in the service of reaction destroys itself. A Left 
intellectual—the terminology though loose, as you pointed out, is 
understood by everyone—only pursues that vocation which his in- 
telligence bestows on him. 

I cannot deny that there are intellectuals of the Right who have very 
considerable value.. Yet doubt of their sincerity is justifiable. Amongst 
them time-servers, hypocrites, and malcontents abound. I know of 
pathetic cases where writers who have failed to find the consideration 
they believe their due on the Left have offered their services to the 
Right.” 

What 1s your opinion of French literature on Spain ? 

“There has been both very good and very bad. The bad . . . it stands 
self-condemned. I would venture to suggest that what is good suffers 
from a lack of humanity, though in an artistic sense it has reached 
heights it would be hard to surpass. Take, for instance, the case of 
Barrés. Barrés,-in dealing with Spain, was a loyal and profoundly 
sincere writer. He saw in Spain a “‘ something ” which no one had seen 
before : a Spain intoxicated with its own nobility, its ancient prestige, 
its aristocratic melancholy, dreaming, and static. 

Although this may have been primarily the product of Barrés’ own 
spirit playing on the geographical and spiritual landscape of Spain, 
it was, however, no arbitrary invention. Such a Spain exists, and one 
could not force Barrés to see another. I myself, who conceive the 
intellectual’s function as an activity working toward human ends, do 
not nevertheless reject such purely artistic visions. But what I cannot 
do under the present circumstances is to consider this as a sort of 
terminus to an intellectual voyage in Spain. 

My aim is to prove that if such a superb Spain as Barrés perceived 
really exists, it is because behind it stirs a magnificent and heroic 
people whose capacity for sacrifice to-day arouses the admiration of the 
whole world, a people so rich in vigour and vitality that the highest 
achievements are within its grasp, a people indispensable to those who 
would save what remains in the world of humanism, intelligence, grace, 
and spirituality. 

Many Frenchmen are so enchanted by this sumptuously decorative 
Spain, this miraculous survival, the Spain of poetry seen by our best 
writers, that they will go no further and refuse to recognize that this 
magical Spain—which 1s real nevertheless—is only possible thanks to 
the Spanish people. 

“Spanish wonder!” they cry. “Certainly,” say I, ‘“‘ but don’t 
forget that if there is a Spanish wonder it is because there are wonderful 
Spaniards.” 


The whole programme of my “ hispanophilia”’ is to describe and 
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explain to the world this people with all its anguish, its justifiable 
aspirations, its virtues, and even its defects and to consider its present 
and future as a projection of its past.” 

What do you consider will be the repercussions of the Spanish war on 
world politics ? 

“One must be blind not to see, not to begin to feel, the tremendous 
repercussions of the Spanish war on the world. I can face the alterna- 
tives calmly. Are the democracies going to allow so monstrous a crime 
as the rout of the Spanish Republicans? Very well. Let no one be 
deluded into thinking that the Spaniards will be the only sufferers. The 
tranquillity of the whole world will be destroyed. The Spaniards and 
natural justice will have lost much, but still they will not have lost 
everything. Our democratic formula is very simple: ‘“ We will begin 
again.” ‘The vehicle of human progress may halt, it will never return 
to the starting point. The forces which propel the world may be 
constrained ; they will gain in intensity what they lose in volume. 
Liberty raises itself on the pedestal of intelligence, the inalienable 
attribute of human nature. Nothing can be done without intelligence. 

If fascism, on the other hand, insists that defeat of Franco be its 
own defeat, Republican victory will mean the collapse of a house of 
cards : irrefutable proof that nothing solid can be built on lies, hunger, 
slavery, egotism, and injustice. 

Bear in mind: ‘ Nothing can be done without intelligence.’ ” 

Some people blame Spanish youth for its lack of revolutionary vigour. 
It ts supposed to be too conformist... 

‘That is a great mistake. The full consciousness of immediate realities 
which these young proletarians have is one of the facts which move me 
most in present day Spain. At twenty, when the world seems to constrict 
our urge for achievement and adventure, the young Spaniards have 
become wise. Is more conclusive proof of the race’s splendid maturity 
needed ? In Spain they are wise at twenty! And Spanish youth is 
right, the enemy is still very strong. 

A few days ago I was walking along the docks of Le Havre with a 
friend. The Normandie towered over us, proud and haughty, a symbol 
of the power of money. Its imposing mass prompted me to reflect : 
‘It is too soon yet,’ and the young proletarians of Spain are teaching 
the world the same lesson, wise—I take pleasure in the repetition—wise at 
twenty. They announce a “‘ Democratic Republic !”’ They also mean 
‘It is too soon yet’. Premature explosions always lead to the horrors 
of the Commune.” frat 

Nevertheless fascism is still spoken of as fighting communism tn Spain ? 

“No one still believes so absurd a fiction. Everyone knows that in 
Spain, fascism is simply fighting democracy and national sovereignty. 
Spanish communists, and with them the whole of Iberian youth, are 
the first to demonstrate, not by words, but by eloquent deeds, that as 
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democrats pure and simple they only wish to abide by the results of 
the last elections whose import they fully understand. The best proof 
lies in the existence of extremists who consider themselves victims of a 
‘bourgeois government ’. 

It is surprising that there should still be Frenchmen who fear the 
‘menace of Spanish communism’. They either do not or will not 
know that there are but a score of communist deputies in the Spanish 
Chamber, whilst in France there are three or four times that number. 

Such undeniable truths have forced European fascism to declare that 
it cannot tolerate in Spain not only communism but anything that may 
resemble it. And it is well known that in fascist eyes there is nothing 
nearer to communism than democracy.” 

Concerning the true nature of French pacifism, Jean Cassou gave me 
the following astute summary. 

“Tt is obvious that the political and social strife of our country is 
reflected in our foreign policy. At present there is great confusion. Some 
‘socialists are more moderate than the radicals, and some radicals are 
more determined than quite a number of socialists. One common 
denominator, however, can be deduced—the profound pacifism of the 
French people. But it must be clearly understood that if anyone should 
make the fatal error of confusing our profound pacifism with pusillan- 
imity it will be the surest way of unleashing the dogs of war. We are 
pacific because we are balanced and prudent and because we know that 
war is an explosion caused by collective folly. But if our peace is 
threatened by the madness of a neighbour, we must, to preserve it, 
put him in a strait-jacket. So also, some Frenchmen, through accepting 
utterly illogical premises, have been forced into an untenable position. 
The ensuing confusion has, on occasion, resulted in undeniable madness. 

When, for instance, I read headlines such as ‘ Briand, Assassin of 
Peace ’ in certain reactionary organs, I can find no plausible explanation 
of the mental process which can have led my compatriots into 
furthering the anti-French campaign of our fiercest enemies.” 

On the possible effects of a Franco victory on French security? ... 

“That Franco’s victory would deal a shattering blow to French security 
is a commonplace which nevertheless needs incessant repetition. Yet 
there is no lack of naive persons, here and elsewhere, who believe that a 
clever diplomatic game could subsequently disperse the foreign threat 
on the Pyrenees and Mediterranean. How obvious that subsequently . . . 
it would be too late. Those to whom Franco owed his victory would 
never dream subsequently of making excuses and retiring. Spain, which 
once revolved on the Paris-London axis, would inevitably now revolve 
on the Rome-Berlin axis. This is so clear that many French conserva- 
tives, till now pro-Franco, have faced about as they realize their former 


sear re The press of the Right bears eloquent witness to this 
to-day.” 
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Finally, Fean Cassou gives definite shape to the conception of patriotism 
held by internationalists which till now had remained somewhat vague. 

‘‘ Patriotism always lives in the people. The aristocrats and magnates 
of Spain have opened the gates of their country to foreigners, as ours 
did at Coblenz, that their interests and privileges may be safeguarded. 
It was the same in Russia. And yet, it will be objected, the people, the 
masses, become more and more internationally minded. 

Exactly, since it is the spirit of internationalism which defends with 
greatest ardour that fundamental concept, the liberty of peoples. A 
fascist, that is a German or Italian nationalist, goes to Spain to fight 
selfishly for Germany or Italy. But a German or Italian internationalist 
goes there to fight generously for the liberty and independence of Spain. 

International patriotism is principally defined in that all patriotisms 
are sacred to it. It is nationalist patriotism that regards none other 
respectable or inviolable but its own. An internationalist values the love 
of others for their country by that which he feels for his own, a nation- 
alist, on the other hand, by his tendency to lack understanding of others. 

If this were not so, internationalism and imperialism would mean the 
same, whilst in fact they stand for two entirely different things.” 

* * * * 


In short, Jean Cassou, the great patriot, estimates the tragedy of the 
Spanish people by transposing, intellectually and spiritually, the 
circumstances to a tragedy similar for the French people. 


(Translated by D. and B. Sturge Moore) 
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IN. MEMORY OF MASARYK 
By THOMAS MANN 


I wriTE IN deep sorrow and sympathy with the affliction of the Czech 
people at the loss which they have sustained in the passing of Masaryk. 
This was a man, of a nature at once gentle and strong; a man of 
the intellectual world, summoned to the sphere of action and power, 
and giving to the Czechs their ardently desired independence as a 
national state. Since then this good and able people, so worthy of its 
freedom, has looked up to Thomas Masaryk as to a father, proud to 
call him theirs; with a love and trust rooted perhaps, deepest of all, 
in their sense that he was a sacrifice: in the perception that here a 
human soul had struggle, greatness, and compulsion to action laid upon 
it, rather than that these grew out of his own nature, his will or desire. 
They realized, perhaps, that this founder of a national state was by 
nature more inclined to the sphere of pure knowledge and free con- 
templation ; and that his active incursion into the domains of history 
was a victory over the more subtle constitution of the thinker. 

At all events, it is this which makes the figure of the President- 
Liberator so appealing, so lovable, and venerable, to me and to others 
like me: a figure of nobility and refinement, crowned with the laurels 
of success. ‘‘ It is not true,” he said to Capek, “‘ that I am by nature 
a man who loves a fight. I never wanted to stand in the foreground of 
all the affrays and disputations; usually other people brought me 
into them... perhaps it is a weakness, but I am shy before people. 
I do not like to speak in public, when I needed to make a speech I have 
always had stage fright. And yet how many speeches I have made ! ” 
In this “ and yet” is comprised the whole of his life. He repeated : 
“ I have never liked to stand in the foreground and expose myself to 
the gaze of men; I never pushed myself into public affairs, I have 
always resisted when others demanded it of me. But even when I did 
it unwillingly and felt that I was wasting time, yet there was a certain 
logicality—something always came of it. It was so with everything.” 
How profoundly touching that is : how modest, even pensive, are these 
words of a man chosen by destiny against his will, and speaking of the 
guidance which underlay his whole life ! 

his great patriot, who did more than any other man for his people, 
abominated all patriotic bombast and all self-satisfaction. A certain 
shyness always prevented him from taking the word ‘ Fatherland’ upon 
his lips. The same fine self-restraint he practised with regard to the 
phrase “‘ traitor to his country ”. But others did not; he himself was 
so called, by thousands of voices. Yes, the very same people, let us 
not forget, who later looked up to him as their father and benefactor, 
once flung at him the name of traitor to the nation, and told him to his 
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face that he had been suborned by Germany to defame his country’s 
past. 

That was at the time of the “‘ battle of the manuscripts ”—a con- 
troversy of which no Czech needs to be told, but which perhaps should 
be repeated for other readers. It concerned the Kéniginhofer and 
Griinberger manuscripts, which purported to be collections of epic 
and lyric poems from the heroic period of Czech history. They were 
supposed to have been discovered in 1817; they were translated into 
many languages (Goethe actually used them as sources), and had 
contributed no little to the strengthening of Czech national feeling. 
It turned out that the documents were forgeries; that they did not 
afford evidence of the early high level of Slavic culture, having been 
produced by a talented museum librarian named Hanka, as a sort of 
picturesque hoax. ‘That was the actual truth. But an embittered 
controversy arose, whether the truth was to be acknowledged or whether 
for the sake of the glory of the Czech nation it should be denied and 
concealed. The difference of opinion took on great moral significance, 
it became symbolic, it became a crisis of national morals, reminiscent 
in many ways of the Dreyfus case. 

Masaryk was at that time university professor in Prague, and editor 
of a literary periodical called Atheneum. Little inclined to disputations, 
he kept aloof from the controversy—until the moment when a certain 
philologer, Jan Gebauer, was attacked in the newspapers because he 
had published in a philological magazine certain objections to the 
genuineness of the manuscripts. Gebauer brought to Masaryk an 
article in his own defence, proving that the documents were nineteenth 
century forgeries. Masaryk’s hour had struck. Once more, he had not 
sought the struggle, he had rather avoided it. But when the summons 
came he was ready. Unhesitatingly he accepted the article—probably 
not dreaming what it would cost him to join battle with the forces of 
chauvinistic pettiness and embattled stupidity. He says :— 


“ The question of the manuscripts was to me above all a moral one. If they were 
really forgeries we must admit it before the world. Our pride, our culture, must not 
be based upon a lie. And moreover, we could not rightly understand our history 
so long as we stumbled over an imaginary past.” 


The article appeared, and from that moment the editor of the 
Atheneum was involved in the war which the national ambition 
carried on against truth for the sake of a profitable lie. Masaryk was 
on the side of truth, against the side of profit—or what cruder 
patriots considered so. As a sociologist and man of taste he published 
what historians, philologists, and even chemists had proved: that the 
manuscripts did not originate in the Middle Ages but had been forged. 
He reaped only hatred. The newspapers shrieked that he was injuring 
the Fatherland ; the mob rose against him; and the hostility of some 
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of his academic colleagues prevented him from receiving his full 
professorship. eee ; 

To-day it is accepted fact that the supposed collection is a romantic 
fiction. The controversy long since died down. But the moral standing 
of the Czechoslovak Republic might perhaps to-day be less clear and 
stable if the battle of the manuscripts had not been fought out. There 
is something lacking in the social evolution, the moral consciousness 
of a people who have never—or not for too long a time—been purified 
by a spiritual crisis in which lines must be clearly and decisively drawn. 
In a state of reprehensible guilelessness it falls easy prey to disastrous 
confusion. Among the peoples of Europe there is one which is passing 
to-day, or so I like to believe, through the edifying challenge of just 
such a crisis, which will enlarge its knowledge of good and evil. 

To the writer questioning him about his life Masaryk replied : 


“It is not the endowments of our scholars and philosophers that we admire ; but 
rather their great aspiration after truth—that is a moral fact. That is why we feel that 
the misuse of science is a sin, it is the sin against the Holy Ghost. The morality and 
the utility of science consist in the fact that science only, science alone, is concerned, 
solely and simply, with knowledge, with truth; but every truth is or will sometime 
be good for life.” 


He went on :— 


“No lie or untruth is good in the long run, not even the pia fraus. Our life, our 
views, and convictions, our social relationships, are weighted with a host of lies, 
and unnecessary lies to boot. Lies are unmanly ; they are the weapon of the weak, 
often of the violent, never of the strong man. The truth, the honest truth, actual 
knowledge, can never do harm.” 


And he concluded :— 


“If the world would be guided more by truth and knowledge there would be fewer 
wars, in fact there need be none at all. Science would be justly used for defence ; 
but to study science only to use it for violence and aggressive warfare is a crime. 
We must sometime distinguish between right and force, truth and lie, reality and 
fiction ; we must seek the truth likewise in those cases where formerly we took up 


” 


arms. 


It must have been a great good fortune to live under such a head 
of a state. 

The lion-taming type, with whip and revolver, the mass-hypnotist 
type, which to-day seems to hold the field as leader of states and people, 
certainly saw in the man now departed a relic of liberalistic thought, 
an entirely superseded type. Actually one might rather say he lived 
a hundred years too soon. May his like again be represented on earth, 
no matter in what personal or national guise, when a European Con- 
federation of States is looking about for a Head ! 


(Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter) 


17 
THE PRIVATE LIVES OF THE 
DETECTIVES 
By VINCENT BRUN 


IN HER EXCELLENT study, Introduction to the Collection of Great Short 
Stories of Detection, Dorothy Sayers points out very convincingly that 
all these heroes and masterminds, the detectives themselves, have no 
private lives whatever. She calls them “ static characters ”—incapable 
of any intellectual development. I should like to go still further and 
I maintain: they are as invisible as the players who move the puppets 
in a Punch-and-Judy show. 

That is why it is interesting to make a modest attempt to find out 
about the detective and his creator. No character? Or maybe only a 
typed one like the masques of the commedia dell’arte or the humours 
of Ben Jonson? Has it always been so or how did it come about ? 

When we agree that human life is nothing but the conflict between 
“ life-impulse ”” and “ death-impulse ”, then art is the overcoming 
of all the forces usually in the service of death by, and in, the very work 
of art. Or to put it in the terms of psychoanalysis : art is the sublimation 
of human passions either directly by imitation or indirectly by wish- 
fulfilment. From primitive times on, the human spirit did not strive 
to glorify anything that had helped it in conquering nature and its 
fellow-men. Brain is not the chief theme of the first myths, but brawn— 
the purely physical hero: Achilles, Siegfried, Beowulf. The genuine 
hero, the one who brought about intellectual freedom by inventing 
instruments, stealing the fire from nature or solving the puzzles of 
monsters, turns up relatively late. He owes his glamour to a special 
admixture of emotions, to his intellectual gifts : in Oedipus we see his 
glory as the solver of the problem of the sphinx widely enhanced by the 
tale of his curse which makes his life-story still more enthralling for the 

oet. 
i So we get from these first victories of human intellect insight into 
still more complicated problems. Oedipus, the first detective, while 
liberating Thebes from a threatening super-human being, has to pay 
for it. Beside the momentum of detection (solving of a problem) 
there is another momentum of fear and horror; and horror not only 
in the thesis, in the very problem itself, but also in the consequences 
of the curse for the one who solves the problem. There is probably a 
close connection to the parable in Genesis, ii, 17, when Adam and 
Eve are forbidden to eat from the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. 
The whole thing becomes still more interesting when we bear in 
mind that it is this specially determined curse for Oedipus as the first 
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problem-solver (detective) from which psychoanalysis reconstructs 
the philogenetic and individual prehistoric development of the human 
mind. ” 


The Orient gives several other instances of fortunate or cursed 
characters who solved riddles. In the Apocrypha of the Bible we come 
across, for the first time, the juridical and ethical side of the problem. 
Daniel, with his famous questioning, under which tree the two old 
slanderers maintain to have surprised innocent Susan, establishes the 
interrogatory method of modern examining magistrates. 

There is not always a happy ending. An old Indian fairy-tale tells 
us of a clever man who concluded from the trail of a camel that it carried 
partly corn, partly sugar, that it was half blind and without a tail. 
Voltaire in his Zadig, and Wilhelm Hauff in his tale of Abner the 
Few, give this tale its melancholic twist. Abner, the Jew, while des- 
cribing to the slaves of the Sultan the escaped pet-dog and the escaped 
mare in every detail, makes himself suspected of larceny and receives 
a good hiding—so incredible seemed in those times the real gifts of a 
detective who knows about clues and how to use them. 

The very clever story about the Master-Thief, related by 
Herodotus, goes back to ancient Oriental authorities. It makes much 
more use of psychological than of purely physical observation. 
Detective and criminal here are the same person—a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing, so to speak. It is a kind of Rake’s Progress, but a successful 
one. 

Hamlet, with his performance of the play The Mousetrap—‘...the 
thing, wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King ”—finally enters 
wholeheartedly the field of psychological man-hunting. It is well 
worth remembering that Hamlet needs the play and its expected effect 
on Claudius only as a supplementary proof. In the great monologue 
(Hamlet, ii, 2) he calls himself expressly a John-a-dreams and seif- 
reproachfully asks whether he is not too much of an intellectual for 
such straightforward sentiment or action as makes those actors cry— 
“for Hecuba.” 

Therefore in myths and fairy-tales we meet the problem-solver in 
twofold shape. First as the super-man, the half-god, who has to pay 
for his deed (or misdeed) like Oedipus. Secondly, as the procrastinator, 
the innocent fool, Parsifal and Hamlet, who simply cannot kill; poor 
Jew Abner, who for his very cleverness is chastised by fate or by his 
fellow-men. 

III 


A new discipline of art is usually affected with all the rudeness 
and shyness of youth. This is how the modern novel mounts the scene : 
clumsy as a caricature, wild 4s a madman, too superficial, or too pains- 
taking, secretly by the backdoor but still boisterous, as it always pleases 
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the human spirit to be whenever something new turns up. Mankind, 
after having covered his literary needs throughout the centuries by 
listening to and looking at recitals and spectacles, had to get used to the 
new medium. He had to learn how to read. The novel was the first 
book to be read only—not recited, not acted, only read. 

Horace Walpole produced his Castle of Otranto in the nonchalant 
manner of an amateur who finds pleasure in every kind of art; his 
poetical dreams were stimulated by his architectural dreams. By his 
practical achievements as an epistolary guide, Richardson found his 
Pamela. 

Trying to impose by quantity is another feature of youth. Every- 
thing is either gigantic or lilliputian. At its best it is so big that it is 
not human any more. And so the step into the super-natural is made : 
ghosts—horror and fear beyond human boundaries. Either the super- 
human or the sub-human, the heroic criminal; these were the first 
themes of the modern novel. 

It was left to a woman to bring about some order and reason. Ann 
Radcliffe, in her times a strange mixture of Agatha Christie and Vicki 
Baum, was the first one to give her ghost-stories a rational explanation. 
She did not at all mind the common reproach for having “‘ befooled ” 
the reader who, throughout the book, has shuddered for nothing— 
not even “for Hecuba’’. In her Sicilian Romance, Ann Radcliffe 
again pioneered in creating intelligently a character who acts as the 
super-human criminal : “‘Schedoni” has much of the modern detective. 

The novel of magic and mysteries soon degenerated. After Melmoth 
the Wanderer, by Charles Maturin, where we meet once more a first- 
class super-human criminal, the always pointless plot of the horror- 
novel became wholly submerged in noisy, ferocious, and baroque 
by-play. In Frankensteon—published in 1816, when the author was but 
nineteen years old—Mary Shelley tried finally to enliven the corpse 
by introducing new subjects, such as chemistry and physics; but as 
far back as 1803, Jane Austen had parodied brave Mrs. Radcliffe with 
Northanger Abbey. What remained of the “ creeper ” was the interest 
in the criminal. 

You could expect nothing else in the country of idealistic reformers a 
la Richard Owen. Middle-class society had just awoken—in Great 
Britain less impetuously but more fundamentally than in France, 1789. 
Everybody noticed progress in science, but regress in economics and 
emotions. Literature tried to help and among the first to do so was 
Dickens. His criminal-stories are neither idealistic, like Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, nor realistic, like those of Defoe or Fielding—they are 
pure Dickens : Bleak House or Barnaby Rudge, or his last riddle, 
Edwin Drood. He indulges in vast panoramas of psychology, in the 
really “ big” novel—he knew his own weakness in plots and all he 
learnt from Wilkie Collins was something about plot-making. He knew 
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nothing so far about detection. For his aim was to educate, to stir up 
the conscience, to move his reader’s sentiment and pity. Detectives 
are revengeful intellectuals. Even Wilkie Collins, author of No Name 
and Woman in White, plot-maker on quite modern lines, still set out 
with all the youthful pluck of an awakening society to bring about 
some change. Being more adaptable than Dickens, he approached his 
problems not from a social but from a juridical angle. He was interested 
in marriage-law and cried out for divorce-reform and for a change in 
the legislation for illegitimate children. 

At the same time when socialism turned from an utopian reformism 
into the scientific Marxism, there appeared at the end of the ’eighties, 
the first scientific detective with little private life but with far more 
complicated and much more sophisticated problems : Sherlock Holmes. 
But many years before two harbingers of great tidings had paid their 
short-lived visit in the realm of detection—futile and untimely both. I 
am speaking of William Godwin and Edgar Poe. 

William Godwin wrote in 1794 Caleb Williams or Things as they 
are, an ethical-political-social crime-story, in three volumes wherein 
more is said about the private life of the detective than in the rest of all 
detective-stories put together. He later (1832) fully acknowledged 
having adapted quite consciously the analytical methods of modern 
craftsmanship and science starting with the third volume and slowly 
progressing to the beginning of volume one. 

The first pages of the book consist of thoughts and ideas of the detec- 
tive-hero Williams and read like an introduction into the elements of 
detection as they infect a young and unspoilt brain. The detective 
is a man of “ activity, eagerness and courage”. Furthermore—our 
Caleb Williams is like Parsifal, una anima candida full of unheard-of 
admiration and love for Squire Ferdinando Falkland, the criminal, 
whose secrets he is bound to discover. Godwin, the author of Political 
Justice, only too keen on most decisive reforms, endowed his hero 
with every characteristic feature of a class oppressed for centuries. 
As a logical consequence, it is in this first genuine detective-story the 
detective and not the criminal who is constantly suspected, shadowed 
and pursued. William Godwin, personally with all his too human 
contradictions a rather grotesque and comic character, has gone so 
far in the psychology of the criminal and the detective that in the end 
when, by the murderer’s confession the plot is unravelled, the reader 
does not feel simple content but the deeper and more sophisticated 
emotions of an Aristotelean catharsis from “ pity and fear”. Quite 
justly William Godwin has been called a “‘ pioneer breaking new ground 
in fiction’. Caleb Williams had no successor, because Godwin did not 
conform to the intellectual or social standards of his period. Paragraphs 
such as : “ I found a strange pleasure in it.” (It is all about discovering 
the secret of his murderous but beloved master !) ‘“‘ To do what it is 
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forbidden always has its charms, because we have an indistinct apprehen- 
sion of something arbitrary and tyrannical in the prohibition—’— 
sounded too anarcho-revolutionary for Regency times. 

Edgar Poe, the author not only of the Tell-Tale Heart and The 
Raven and Eureka, but also of The Murders in the Rue Morgue, was 
equally out of tune with his time. His was the problem of death. 
“The hemlock and the cypress overshadowed him night and day ”— 
night and day there struggled in his heart the terrorizing and the self- 
supporting element. Only since Madame Marie Buonaparte has published 
her stupendous biography do we see Poe in the clear light of modern 
science. 

Poe, the drunkard, who very probably never had a share in the most 
natural pleasures of a man, being fixed for eternity in sweet and painful 
longing on the dead body of his beloved mother, gave us the character 
of Chevalier Auguste Dupin. Splitting his personality into an intellectual 
and an emotional component, Poe created the detective who by simple 
logical reasoning solved any problem quite easily and by-the-wayish. 

His masterpiece begins with a theoretical essay on the intellectual 
values of Whist. Then comes the famous incident of Dupin’s mind- 
reading—a feature more astonishing than anything brought about by 
Sherlock Holmes. In the end the orang-outang murders the two ladies 
in a most outrageous way, and Dupin finds his clue for the crime exactly 
in the quite unhuman manner the deed has been done. 

It is always Poe, man of horror, who inhibits Poe, man of cool reason- 
ing. Dupin does not like sunlight either. He is a bookworm, a rather 
unattractive, queer man. Like Poe, he suffers from a split personality. 
When it comes to analysing a problem his voice turns into a shrill 
soprano, his eyes grow dreamlike and fixed. He has still something of 
the criminal in himself, a super-criminal and legitimate heir of the 
devilish monks and mysterious wanderers of Lewis and Maturin. 

In the opinion of Marie Bonaparte, it was a powerful force deeply 
rooted in his subconscious that drove Poe towards the quite unartistic 
playing-about with cryptography as in The Gold Bug and his exploits in 
detection. ; ; 

The mystery about the paternity of his sister Rosalie—sometimes 
attributed to his much hated adoptive father, John Allan—may be 
responsible for Poe becoming a gloomy speculative mind and eventually 
the creator of a detecting personality who always “ knows something 
about anything”. He himself is Dupin, for it is only he who has some 
subconscious knowledge of Rosalie’s real father. It is therefore this 
unimportant little girl who became “the ancestor of that giant-race 
of detectives ”’. vr, oe 

In studying Poe, the neurotic, we discover the leitmotiv of the detec- 
tive-story, its platonic idea. Sigmund Freud sees in every work of 
detection and its striving for truth a reproduction of our infantile 

Cc 
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sex-discoveries. Or to put it into terms of philosophy and religion : the 
detective is the impersonation of primitive human inquisitiveness 
into the Whence ? and Whither ? The detective’s quest for the criminal 
is the quest of the human race for eternity. ‘Se 

Let us accept Freud’s statement. It is therefore not at all astonishing 
when we discover so many doctors and priests among the detectives 
and their authors. Conan Doyle and L. T. Meade were doctors as well. 
R. Austin Freeman is a doctor; and it is equally logical that G. K. 
Chesterton drew the character of his Father Brown after the living 
original of a Catholic priest. The original of Sherlock Holmes was a 
doctor: Dr. Joseph Bell, surgeon at Edinburgh University. Sherlock 
Holmes is a humanized and anglicized edition of Poe’s Chevalier Dupin ; 
as well as an offspring of Mr. Lecoq by Gaboriau, that little provincial 
plain-clothes police officer of the late “eighties. Very early indeed 
Gaboriau, had become acquainted with a pirated-edition of Poe’s The 
Purloined Letter in French. Doyle furthermore contributed the ingenious 
idea of building up the Watson-Holmes relationship according to English 
taste and closely following the historic example of the Boswell-Dr. John- 
son friendship. 

Sherlock Holmes is not yet quite humanized. He has still something 
of the super-human demoniac: a lonesome violinist, drug-addict, 
and unnatural hermit. There is another direct connection between 
him and Edgar Poe, the “ eternally faithful’ who could never forget 
his dead beloved mother. In The Gloria Scott there is a hint that some 
years before the actual beginning of the story Sherlock Holmes had 
fallen in love with the sister of his school-friend, Victor Trevor, the 
girl later succumbing prematurely to one of those epidemics of diphtheria 
which then swept Birmingham. “ Here may be found the true explana- 
tion of his elevation of cold reason . . . it is the typical reaction of 
frustrated desire ” (S. C. Roberts : Sherlock Holmes and the Fair Sex). 
But in more than one respect Sherlock Holmes is the morbid heir of 
the romantics. His unusual acting ability is typical of the neurotic. 
He is terribly vain and suffers no insult to his honour, like William 
Godwin’s Squire Falkland. 'The death-scene near the Reichenbach 
Falls is full of that gloomy Netherlands glamour of a Ruysdael, so dear 
to the contemporaries of a Horace Walpole. And in The Hound of the 
Baskervilles we discover many a trace of that fake ghastliness of a 
Radcliffe. 

But all that did not prevent the detectives from growing up at last 
in the Sherlock Holmes adventures. Not without reason it was the 
short-story where they became famous. In the weary middle-class 
any serious and philosophical interest on the problems of the criminal 
world was slowly fading out. Without painstaking characterization of 
criminal or detective there was no longer need for the bulk of a full- 
grown novel. Even Doyle’s A Study in Scarlet and The Sign of 
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Four are nothing but short-stories drawn out into the length of 
novels. 

Conan Doyle, though a spiritualist in his private life, kept his stories 
free from anything of the super-natural. Since he was a warm-hearted 
Englishman full of activity, he placed his high gift as an analytical 
criminologist in the service of mankind ; not as a theoretical reformer 
or intellectual desperado like Godwin or Poe, but practically, and help- 
fully. It is to his pamphlets and his financial resources that we owe 
the final dénowement of the tragic cases of George Edalji and 
unfortunate Oscar Slater. 

Since then, only Edgar Wallace, with naive carelessness, plunged 
into the depths of the sub-human. Indulging in beautiful massacres 
and alluring slaughter, he does not care a hoot for one corpse more or 
less. It is well worth mentioning that there is no outstanding personality 
of a detective in his stories. Wallace fully relies on the State authorities ; 
he sticks to the police. 

All the others: G. K. Chesterton’s Father Brown, R. Austin 
Freeman’s Thorndyke, E. C. Bentley’s Trent, H. C. Bailey’s Reggie 
Fortune, and last but really not least, Dorothy Sayer’s monocled 
miracle, Lord Peter Wimsey—they simply excel in admirable variations 
of wish-fulfilment. It is exactly the same as with modern architecture 
and modern furniture. The general line of a certain inner economy 
and barrenness strangely combined with real intellectual power is 
never deserted. But by all means—no ornaments ! 

These modern detectives—and I had nearly forgotten the charming 
Frenchman, Hector Poirot, in the service of Mrs. Agatha Christie— 
are slick and quick, clever and detached—if you can believe them. They 
are everything but picturesque. They are unobtrusive and undis- 
tinguished—Dorothy Sayers talks somewhere about her beloved Lord 
Peter as “ exceptionally ordinary looking ”’. Money and passions do not 
concern them. They are amateurs in life, with detection as their main 
hobby. Though still the genuine sons of Caleb Williams and Sherlock 
Holmes, still full of ‘‘ activity, eagerness and courage”’, they well 
succeed in hiding it from us. They do not hail from the seething melting- 
pots of emotions but from the realms of the mind. 

The three basic rules of good detection are well established by now : 
analytical methods, suspense and fair play for the reader, who is supposed 
to have equal approach to the different clues with the detective. The 
crime is rather like a crossword puzzle and the criminal no more than 
the one who puts the problem. ‘The detective is not allied any more to 
the powers of heaven or hell—no “spirit of health or goblin damn’d”’ 
—but to the reader. 

Father Brown, tiny ambassador from the Catholic parish of Camber- 
well to the court of highest wisdom, with his paraplue and unobtrusive 
black—maybe he pokes a little fun at his fellow-creatures and his readers. 
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Chesterton is still something of a critic—a satirist alternately scourging, 
in the cameos of his caustic parables, the vanity and the stupidity 
or stubbornness of criminals and officials. Father Brown is the last 
of the great social reformers in detection ; very careful, very reticent, 
and not high-falutin’ at all. tf ue 

These detectives by no means lack original personalities. 
Reggie Fortune’s disobliging roughness is sheer heart’s delight. More 
than once he says how much he despises cheap humanitarianism : 
“‘T am seeking the truth,” and he is quite aware that the road of the 
efficient detective leads directly to the murderer’s gallows. Perhaps 
he even suffers under such an idea, but he is a scientist, familiar 
with philosophy and chemistry as well as with psychoanalysis. There- 
fore he just clenches his fists and goes on—looking forward to a delicious 
supper waiting for him at home prepared by dear Eliza—by. the way 
a direct offspring of Poe’s “eternal mother” and of Mrs. Martha 
Hudson, who in her time did not let her beloved Sherlock Holmes 
starve at the breakfast-table (The Naval Treaty). 

They are all hedonists. They are not interested in anything which 
does not concern their “‘ case ”’ and their “‘ science ”’. But they all have 
very delightful hobbies—who could escape the ever-present charm 
of a Lord Peter Wimsey ? Monocle in eye, bent over most expensive 
incunabulas, cool to the heart of his heart, full of puns and jokes, 
a darling of the clubs—so this most modern and most sophisticated of 
all detectives very quietly and always in high spirits drifts along through 
his life—sometimes Deus ex machina, more often a simple fellow- 
clubman in this great club of Great Britain. Some time ago he even 
married. 

This literary situation is very similar to that of the horror-novel 
in the times of Frankenstein. Now again a technical perfection is achieved 
which cannot be surpassed by anything in the same realm. 

The detective has conquered decisively. The intellect is triumphant 
as never before. Middle-class society has ceased ages ago to see anything 
puzzling in their less successful copies, the criminals. There is nothing 
that can be helped with emotional endeavour. The problem is quite 
different. It no more consists in sentimental discoveries or philosophical 
lozenges. It is not even made clear how everything came to happen 
and which passions and impulses had been at work. We know it. 
Sceptics as we are, we are only interested in the last act of the play. 
Intellect catches impulse. Curtain ! 

Of course—together with the criminal, the detective too has lost 
something of his life-force. The modern detectives may be hedonists, 
chess-players, flirts, or sportsmen; they have grown somehow anzmic. 
In the long run their work will become superfluous ; like manual work 
in every modern factory, perhaps, it will be substituted by some 
mechanical contraption. Hence their own and their authors’ success. 
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They are an absolute expression of their own times. They have no 
dazziing personalities but they keep to fair play. Their lives are ex- 
emplary and allow for serialization and imitation on a large scale. Science 
is full of combinations. Art only is solitary and simple. 

But there is progress, no doubt. We are thrilled, entertained, and 
stimulated as never before, without any panoramic world-survey or 
deep-sea psychology. Since Oedipus, our sadistic impulse for aggression 
has been sublimated to such an extent that we no longer need any 
tragic catharsis. And not without reason it is specially Anglo-American 
civilization which indulges and enjoys tales of detection and horror, 
for ‘“‘ the tale of terror is probably appreciated most fully by those 
who are as yet comparatively secure from peril.”’ 
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THE LIFE AND ACTIVITIES OF 
MR. THOMAS BOWDLER 
By A. M. RUEFF 


ON THOSE RARE occasions when we employ the word Bowdlerization, 
we are not now instantly reminded that it represents in actual fact the 
life-long activities of an extraordinarily high-minded gentleman who died 
some hundred years ago. As far as can be ascertained, the word came into 
existence in a volume called Letters of a representative to his constituents 
during the session 1836, by General Perronet Thompson. This was eleven 
years after the demise of Mr. Bowdler, whose works were then enjoying 
a marked success. 

An examination of the Bowdler family history shows them all to have 
been prolific writers of letters, sermons, and even verse and also to have 
possessed two names, Thomas and John, which, in the case of the male 
children were issued alternately at birth. It was a Shropshire family, 
originally settled at Hope Bowdler above Wenlock Edge, south of 
Shrewsbury. Thomas Bowdler’s great-great-grandfather, John, had 
held high office in the Irish Civil Service under the Commonwealth 
and had been a close friend of Archbishop Ussher. His great-grandfather, 
Thomas, was at the Admiralty with Pepys. His eldest son, another 
Thomas, married in 1742, Elizabeth Stuart, the second daughter 
and coheiress of Sir John Cotton, a direct descendant of the famous 
Sir Robert. Elizabeth greatly augmented the already comfortable 
Bowdler fortune and embellished the family further by a life of the 
greatest piety. ‘They lived at Ashley, near Bath, and it was to these 
parents that the most famous of the Thomas Bowdlers was born in 
1754. He had an elder brother, John, and two sisters, Jane and 
Henrietta Maria, who was known to the world as Mrs. Harriet Bowdler. 
It would be hard to find a family of more exemplary disposition in 
face of the difficulties of sickness : that they were fully aware of their 
pious fortitude was perhaps their only fault. Jane was a copious writer 
who was more or less continuously ailing. Finally she developed small- 
pox which altogether ruined her health and to the day of her death she 
was a confirmed invalid. John, who was the eldest son, devoted his life 
to good works as did his brother, Thomas. Both of them were enabled 
on their father’s death to retire from professions which were distasteful 
to them and which they had kept up to please him. They used their 
now free lives for the exercise of ceaseless benevolence. John had been 
a chamber conveyancer but his activities were now enlarged to include 
the writing of open letters to the Bishops, the publishing of works such 
as Practical observations on the Revelations of St. Fohn or Reform or 
Ruin, and every other form of upright living. 
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Thomas was the only one whose beneficent aims were directed 
towards literature. When reading the magnificent testimonial which 
his nephew wrote to his memory (he bound it up with the still more 
copious one to his own father who had died two years before) one is 
suddenly tempted to believe that the Bowdler highmindedness was too 
good to be true. There is, however, not the slightest atom of doubt but 
that Thomas Bowdler’s intentions were honourable and laudable to a 
degree. “In his childhood,” we are told, “ he was in every respect 
formed to engage the affection of his friends and relatives and the 
admiration of strangers.” 

After an uneventful school career he was sent, at the age of 16, to the 
University of St. Andrews, and later to Edinburgh, to study Medicine. 
He was now coming into contact with wild youth : he might have reacted 
sharply to the disciplined if friendly life to which he was accustomed, but 
though of a “ lively disposition ”, which does not really embrace a large 
patch of wild oats, his “ correct conduct obtained the marked approba- 
tion of the professors ”’ and, so far from going astray, he actually recalled 
certain nearly lost sheep to the fold. 

Bowdler passed his M.D. in 1776. This successfully done, he set out 
upon a European tour. He travelled through Germany to Vienna, a city 
“which he afterwards strongly recommended as the place where a 
young man of rank and fortune could make his residence, with the most 
favourable prospect of improvement and the least danger to his principles 
and morals.” It may have been as a result of this four years’ grand tour 
that he ever afterwards blessed God on his return to his native land that 
He had made him an Englishman, thereby saving him from the terrible 
sin of being a creature so clearly destined to hell fire as a foreigner. 
It was the French that particularly inspired this sentiment in him. 

He returned to his native land “ familiarly acquainted with 
modern languages, his taste formed after the purest models, and his 
knowledge enlarged from the various sources of information which had 
been opened to him”. What young lady or gentleman of fashion could 
to-day boast anything like such a splendid achievement from his or her 
“ finishing ” abroad ? With this admirably acquired culture he settled 
down to a practice in London but he very speedily found himself in 
difficulties, for the sight of pain, either bodily or mental, drove him 
nearly to distraction. Now, he was not the kind of man to shut his eyes 
to suffering because it hurt him to observe it ; his later activities in the 
field of charity are sufficient to prove that ; but all his life he was a man 
of scruples, and, one might say, of excessive sensibility, so that he could 
not bring himself to alleviate human woe in a professional capacity. 

However, he persevered to please his father and attempted to conquer 
his dislikes, but with little success. In 1781 an event occurred which 
probably decided him finally to renounce his profession. He was sum- 
moned to Lisbon “ for the purpose of attending a young friend, a 
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member of one of the first families in the kingdom, whose health was 
delicate.” Bowdler was convinced, as are many Englishmen still, that 
if you must have truck with foreigners, the nobility is the only possible 
class of person with which you may with propriety have it. He hurried 
to his friend’s bedside and poured out his sympathy and also his medical 
skill. The invalid was on the road to recovery when he most unfor- 
tunately caught a putrid fever, was treated quite against Bowdler’s 
advice by the Portuguese doctors, and presently died, nursed to the end 
by Bowdler, who very soon developed the disease himself. On his 
recovery he returned to England considerably weaker, for he was a 
delicate man, and quite confirmed in his idea to sever all connections 
with medicine. 

After his father’s death he was comfortably situated and lived amid 
the politest and most elegant of London’s amateur literary society. 
He became a member of the Royal Society and also of the Chess-Club. 
He frequented the house of his great friend, Mrs. Montagu, who was 
writing on Shakespeare, and mixed with such worthy people as the 
Bishops Hinchcliffe and Porteus, Sir W. Pepys, Burke, and such ladies 
as Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, and Mrs. More. Altogether it was an 
interesting if rather austere set of people. ‘There were no Perdita 
Robinsons amongst Mr. Bowdler’s acquaintances: indeed it was said 
that ‘‘ none would dare to offend against the strictest rules of propriety 
in the presence of Mrs. Montagu.” However the social round soon 
palled. ‘‘'The elegancies of art and the charms of society could not 
sustain a mind which had learned the important lesson that life is given 
for higher purposes than the cultivation of literature, and the advance- 
ment of Science, however rational, or howeve fascinating these may be. 
Mr. T. Bowdler had imbibed an hereditary desire to be doing good.” 
To this desire he now gave free rein. He took up with all sorts of charity 
institutions, meetings “* whose object was to improve the condition of the 
lower orders ”, and committees. He became chairman of the Vestry at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and was active in hospital work, particu- 
larly at the Magdalen Hospital ; but his especial interest was prisons and 
houses of correction. He was one of three Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of penitentiaries and he visited numbers of them 
all over the country. His sympathies were aroused but did not seek outlet 
in reform, for he was never a man of swift action. 

In the autumn of 1787 he decided to go to Holland and see for himself 
how the return of the Stadtholder was progressing under the able 
military help of the Duke of Brunswick. This journey produced his first 
literary work, Letters written in Holland in the months of September and 
October 1787, which was published in the next year, when he was in 
France, for the benefit of ‘a charitable institution at Bath”. These 
letters are remarkable for two things. For their repeated iterations of 
Britannic pride and for a tendency to display the writer’s great honesty 
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in never setting down anything which he had not verified. If he did 
have occasion to use reliable rumour, he explained just how reliable that 
rumour was and disclaimed all responsibility for its veracity. Such 
writing, though morally excellent, is inclined, however, to make unin- 
teresting reading, and Bowdler had no gift for vivid description ; his 
care is merely not to tell a lie. 

The next year he undertook a tour of France, a country which had 
never appealed to him; from the unrest all about him he “ clearly 
foresaw the events of 1789 ”. Back in London he joined the Proclamation 
Society which was attempting to promote godly living throughout the 
land and which had received an added impetus from the revolution, 
more particularly after Burke’s celebrated pamphlet. It was followed by 
the “‘ Society for the Suppression of Vice”’. Bowdler had observed on his 
travels how French youth was exposed to every form of lewdness both 
pictorial and literary besides its more human forms ; he was determined 
that in England, where this same abandon was perhaps being fostered 
by the horrible example of the French revolution, action should be taken 
to check its spread and stamp it out. He was “ Not less willing to employ 
his means and his talents for the benefit of the distressed, and the reform- 
ation of the vicious, than for those objects which are generally more 
attractive to a man of polite and liberal education ”’. 

But in 1800 he decided to eschew the pleasures of the metropolis and, 
for his health’s sake, to go into an “‘ elegant retirement ” at St. Boniface 
in the Isle of Wight. He was then forty-six years of age, a bachelor, and 
whether he had ever loved or wanted to marry must remain a mystery, 
for there are no traces. One pleasure he did not renounce : that of doing 
good. There he lived quite uneventfully for ten years ; he was kind to 
all around him and was probably very well liked for his gentleness and 
munificence. At the end of this period his lease was up and he tried to 
find another house nearby, but in this he failed. He therefore decided 
to go abroad for a little and to return later to find a new house elsewhere. 
After prayers on Easter eve, his household being gathered together, he 
read to them what was a kind of Easter sermon and at the same time a 
farewell address. In this remarkable document he prayed for “ Com- 
plete forgiveness of whatever injuries have been done to me during my 
life in general, and my residence at St. Boniface in particular,” which 
pious absolution formed a fitting close to one of the most blameless 
periods of an altogether spotless life. 

In 1811 he was back again and went to live at Rhyddings, near 
Swansea, a small house overlooking the bay. And now his literary 
career opened in good earnest. In 1815 he published: “ A short view 
of the life and character of his late lamented friend who had died in 
Jamaica a few years before.” To this sketch he added some letters written 
during the journey in France giving some account of its state after the 
abdication of Buonaparte, and as a P.S. “ Observations on emigration 
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to France on account of health, economy, or the education of children.” 
It bore the motto 
“ Quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutemus? Patriae quis exul 
Se quoque fugit.” 

This was not altogether inept. The tribute to Villettes may be passed 
over. It is sincere and rather ornate. The letters, however, are a little 
more unusual. They contain amongst other things a description of 
Voltaire’s house at Ferney, and of the St. Bernard. There 1s also a 
collection of letters written by Mme Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI, 
during the revolution, and a prayer of hers. But this extract from Letter 
xvi is the most remarkable of the collection : “‘ Returning from France 
to England, and once more setting my foot in my native country, I feel 
a debt of gratitude to Him who ordained my existence in this island, 
which rises still higher than preservation from accident or sickness. I 
compare my situation as an Englishman with that of the inhabitants of 
other countries of the globe in general; and of France in particular. 
If I had been born in the land which I yesterday quitted, I might have 
received such an education as would have rendered me insensible to the 
truths of Christianity, and to the duties which its doctrines inculcate. . . 
I sum up the whole with saying that, in my opinion, the great advantage 
to be derived by Englishmen from a view of foreign countries in general, 
and of France in particular, is to increase their attachment to their native 
land ; to make them duly sensible of what they owe to Him who placed 
their existence in this happy island; and, of course, sensible of the 
degree to which it is incumbent on them to act a part worthy of the 
stations which His merciful providence has assigned them.” 

It is indeed a curious fact that this attitude is the one adopted by 
Englishmen abroad more than by any other nation, the reason being, 
I am forced to conclude, that their native land is indeed more comfort- 
able in every way than those which they visit. The little essay added as a 
postscript to the volume does nothing to contradict this lesson. It was 
published “ to assist in providing Free seats for the poor by enlarging the 
Parish Church at Swansea,”’ which enhances its merit. 

In 1818 Bowdler gave to the world that work for which he was to be 
famous and on which his memory still rather patronizingly rests. In that 
year the Family Shakespeare in ten volumes first saw the light. The 
key to the whole spirit in which the task was undertaken is contained in 
the word “ Family ”’, for it was on the very young ladies and gentlemen 
of England that he had his eye when he produced his work. It was 
dedicated “ To the memory of Elizabeth Montagu, author of the Essay 
on the writings and genius of Shakespeare ; in which the British poet 
is completely vindicated from the misrepresentations and censures of 
Voltaire ” (always a name which Bowdler disliked). In his preface to 
the second edition he says “ My earnest wish is to render his plays 
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unsullied by any scene, by any speech, or if possible, by any word, that 
can give pain to the most chaste, or offence to the most religious of his 
(Shakespeare’s) readers.” He goes on to acquit him of any serious 
offences against religion ; he has taken the word “‘ God ” out where it 
is used merely as an expletive and changed it to ‘‘ Heaven ” where the 
metre has allowed. But he is of the opinion that Shakespeare has “‘ written 
down ” to his audience. He finds in him “ expressions, which however 
they might be tolerated in the sixteenth century, are by no means ad- 
missible in the nineteenth.” At this he is really much pained and though 
he explains that he is “ remarkably decent ” compared with his con- 
temporaries and with Restoration comedy, yet it seems to him regrettable 
that the greatest poet and dramatist of any race or time should be marred 
with unnecessary obscenity. He admits to having rearranged the text 
a little, but makes a strong affirmation of having added nothing, basing 
his edition on Stevens’s. So much for the purely practical preface to the 
first three editions. In the fourth, however, it has become elaborated 
to portray the real basic idea at the bottom of all his labours. ‘“‘ It 
certainly is my wish,”’ he says, “ and it has been my study, to exclude 
from this publication whatever is unfit to be read aloud by a gentleman 
to a company of ladies. I can hardly imagine a more pleasing occupation 
for a winter’s evening in the country, than for a father to read one of 
Shakespeare’s plays to his family circle. My object is to enable him to do 
so, without incurring the danger of falling unawares among words or 
expressions which are of such a nature as to raise a blush on the cheek of 
modesty, or render it necessary for the reader to pause and examine the 
sequel before he proceeds further in the entertainment of the evening.” 
There is made manifest that real philanthropy which Bowdler had shown 
all his life. He was convinced that he was supplying the happy mean 
between those who accepted Shakespeare “ warts and all” and would 
brook no changes blush who might, and those who for very delicacy 
could not bring themselves to read him at all. His aim was to popularize 
the greatest English writer and, though we may now laughat his methods, 
we cannot deny his eminent success. 

However well the books sold, there were those who damned the work 
as a literary crime. The foremost of these was The British Critic, 
which attacked ‘“‘ Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, Warburton, Theobald, 
Stevens, Reed, Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the herd of these and 
Meibomiuses of the British Schools ”’ in an article published in April, 
1822. Amongst other things it said: ‘“ There are doubtless squeamish 
people to whom these mutilations will be acceptable. In printing from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, such a process would have been necessary. 
Shakespeare, we should think, might have escaped,” and rising to 
heights of parody exclaimed: ‘‘ Here ran Johnson’s dagger through, 
see what a rent envious Pope has made, and here the well beloved 
Bowdler stabbed.” To this the “ well beloved ” Bowdler took exception 
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and replied with “ A letter to the editor of the British Critrc ; occasioned 
by the censure pronounced in the work on ‘ Johnson, Pope, etc., etc., 
etc.,’ by Thomas Bowdler Esq. F.R.S. and S.A., sole survivor of the 
above list, and editor of the Family Shakespeare.” ‘There followed this 


quotation : lam 
Parcite propositum legitis quicunque libellum 
Si temere opposui memet juvenilibus armis, 
Lassatusque annis, et longo debilis aevo ! 
Sed tamen at summi voluit clementia patris, 
Non vigor omnis abest. 


(BRYANT.) 

In this letter Bowdler elaborated still further on the designs expressed 
in the second preface. What galled him, apparently, was the fact that 
The British Critic had not really ‘“‘ examined ” his work, which had met 
with such universal approval. ‘‘ There is just reason why his writings 
should be corrected,” he adds. ‘‘ They should be so, because they 
contain many words which are so indelicate, that a father cannot read 
them aloud to his children, a brother to his sister, or a gentleman to a 
lady.” I am not altogether certain what is the precise significance of this 
continual harping on the reading aloud of Shakespeare to loved ones ; 
whether it was a cherished idea of Bowdler’s own or whether it was in 
fact the practice of the day, nor am I clear whether he intended to inter- 
fere, so to say, with one’s private reading. Of this he never speaks 
definitely. However, he gives his reasons for purifying “ this unimitated, 
inimitable bard ” under three heads. First, that his greatness demands 
that he should be accessible to all. This seems very laudable. Second, 
that though admittedly great, his works are “‘ stained with words and 
expressions of so indecent a nature, that no parent would choose to 
submit them, in an uncorrected form, to the eye or ear of a daughter ”’ : 
which is still laudable. And third, that in nearly all cases “‘ the indecent 
words in his writings may be expunged, not only without injury, but 
with manifest advantage to the sense of the passage, and the spirit of the 
author ”’. 

It will be noticed here, and to more effect when we come to examine 
his last mighty work, that Bowdler always felt that amongst other things, 
he was really paying a graceful tribute to those authors whose works 
he tampered with. In their heart of hearts, he thought, they regretted 
those lapses in their writings and would be grateful to him, if still alive, 
for blotting them out. In this I fear he may have had too optimistic a 
view of human nature and it was perhaps fortunate for his person that 
they were in fact no longer alive to give him their opinion of his kind of 
labours. He goes on to make an interesting point about stage pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare in his time, when he speaks of those who 
suppose that no corrections are necessary after only seeing the plays per- 
formed in the theatre, where acting versions, which in many cases might 
merely have been said to be based on the original, were the order of the 
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day. He gives two examples of speeches which “ if the reviewer should 
dare to read them aloud in a company of virtuous women, he would be 
(or he would deserve to be) immediately ordered to quit the apartment ”. 
They are Hamlet’s to Ophelia in the play-scene and the last line of 
Touchstone’s verses to Rosalind in the forest and some words of Celia’s 
later in the same scene. At this juncture Bowdler’s indignation rises to 
its height and he cries, ‘‘ And shall I be classed with the assassins of 
Czesar, because I have rendered these invaluable plays fit for the perusal 
of our virtuous females ? ” and then comes a passage printed in capitals : 
“ IF ANY WORD OR EXPRESSION IS OF SUCH A NATURE, 
THAT THE FIRST IMPRESSION WHICH IT EXCITES IS AN 
IMPRESSION OF OBSCENITY, THAT WORD OUGHT NOT TO 
BE SPOKEN, OR WRITTEN, OR PRINTED ; AND IF PRINTED, 
IT OUGHT TO BE ERASED.” This is not so simple as it appears at 
first sight, for Bowdler is aware that a number of apparently innocent 
words are fraught with a hideous hidden meaning. “ In like manner, 
in the very next speech of lago, the word ‘ bolster ’, which is as innocent 
a word as any in our language, is so employed as to assume a meaning 
so grossly improper that no gentleman could venture to read it to a lady, 
or could think that the substitution of ‘ quilt’ instead of it would be 
an injury to this matchless tragedy.”’ One can only suppose that had he 
been acquainted with the latest researches of eminent Shakespearean 
scholars he would have been driven nearly out of his senses. Othello 
altogether presented some difficulty, as did Falstaff in all the plays in 
which he appeared. He feels with the one that the theme being adultery, 
little can be done to the play except vigorously to purge the minor 
characters and that it should be read as a warning “‘ against the admission 
of that baneful passion, which, when once admitted, is the inevitable 
destroyer of conjugal happiness.” To clear himself of all blame, he adds : 
“Tf, after all that I have omitted, it shall still be thought that this inimit- 
able tragedy is not sufficiently correct for family reading, I would advise 
the transferring of it from the parlour to the cabinet, where the perusal 
will not only delight the poetic taste, but convey useful and important 
instruction both to the heart and the understanding of the reader.” 
With the other he is faced with the prospect of altogether destroying 
one of Shakespeare’s greatest characters. ‘This Bowdler will not do. 
He does his best to make that great and wicked old gentleman’s language 
faintly presentable and removes Doll Tearsheet altogether. ‘The porter 
scene in Macbeth, too, caused him the keenest discomfort, which he 
thus describes. ‘‘ Would the critic be offended at seeing Macbeth, the 
most sublime effort of the dramatic muse, no longer disgraced with the 
indecent description of the effects of drunkenness which is given to 
Macduff by the porter at the gate of the castle, interrupting the most 
interesting part of the narration?”’ He concludes his essay with an 
appendix which contains his prefaces to the two parts of Henry IV, 
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to Othello, from which I have already quoted, to Macbeth, and to Hamlet. 
It seems clear that the only fault of the Family Shakespeare was the 
incapability of its editor to see that Shakespeare’s characters were often 
bawdy for very much deeper reasons than he supposed and that his 
violent cuttings did in effect destroy the plays as drama if not as poetry. 
In the same year as the review in The British Critic, Bowdler published 
“A short introduction to a selection of Chapters from the old testament 
intended for the use of the Church of England Sunday School Society 
in Swansea ”’, 4 work which earned him a vote of thanks from the sub- 
scribers taken at a special meeting for that purpose. 
His main activity, however, was the Bowdlerization of Gibbon, which 

he regarded as his greatest work. Since he felt himself nearing the end 
of his days, he prayed God that he might be allowed to finish it, which 
was granted him, for the manuscript was sent to the publisher in the 
autumn of 1824. Though it did not actually appear till 1826, a year 
after his death, and though the final revision of proofs was superintended 
by his nephew, the work was already complete and it will not be out of 
place to examine it here. The full title was ‘‘ Gibbon’s History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire : for use of families and young 
persons. Reprinted from the original text, with the careful omission 
of all passages of an irreligious or immoral tendency. By Thomas 
Bowdler Esq. F.R.S., S.A., Editor of the Family Shakespeare.”’ Bowdler 
always liked to have some motto upon the title page of his books and this 
was no exception. It bore these striking lines :— 

O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

O, throw away the worser part of it 

And live the purer with the other half ; 
which show a more earnest regard for Gibbon than one might have 
suspected. The dedication is worth giving in full. It is illustrative of his 
real piety and despite the magnificent opening sentence, possesses much 
dignity. ‘“‘ To the Christian reader of Roman history this is most 
respectfully dedicated. That Christianity does not require any assistance 
from my feeble pen is a truth of which I am fully aware. I know that it is 
founded upon a rock which cannot be shaken ; but if my efforts shall be 
the means of preventing the mind of one sincere believer in divine 
revelation from being perverted by learned and ingenious sophistry, my 
humble exertions will be rewarded. My first, my only object, is the 
approbation of Him whose servant I am; and His approbation I seek 
to obtain by endeavouring to render the single talent which He has 
committed to my care of some use to my fellow servants ; other object 
have I none. The pursuits of riches and wordly honours were resigned 
at an early period of life ; and now being arrived at the natural age of 
man, and feeling, in my declining strength, that the time draws near 
when life itself must be resigned to Him who gave it, no earthly considera- 
tions can engage my thoughts, or influence my conduct. Satis me 
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vixisse arbitrabor, si aliquos a semité speciosae sed falsae philosophiae ad 
iter coeleste veritatis felix direxerim. There follows an introduction 
which concludes with this characteristic offer of a retraite honorable 
for Mr. Gibbon :—“ I cannot conclude this short and imperfect intro- 
duction to the great work which is to follow it, without expressing my 
firm and sincere belief that, that if it were possible for the celebrated 
historian to deliver his sentiments at the present moment, he would say 
that he desired nothing more ardently than the laying aside the former 
editions of his history, and trusting his fame and reputation to the 
opinion which posterity might form of him and of his talents, from the 
perusal of that portion of his writings which will be found in the present 
publication.”’ He adds a short history of Gibbon’s life and writings and 
leaves his own preface in. 

This was not quite his last literary effort, for at Malvern, in the autumn 
of 1825, in which year he also wrote both dedication and introduction, 
he wrote a short essay to the memory of his parents which he annexed 
as a postcript to the 4th edition of his Shakespeare. It was preceded 
“* By some little mention of the different members of his family, for the 
purpose of correcting errors which had crept into the Biographia 
Brittanica.”” He died that winter of a cold which he caught at Swansea 
whilst “‘ transacting some distressing business”. For some time past 
“ the near approach of his latter end was continually in his view ”’, and it 
did not find him unprepared. He was confined to bed, where he dictated 
the additions to the above mentioned postcript to a friend, with whom 
he made an appointment for 11 o’clock the next day. At a few minutes 
before noon he died, as his servant was assisting him to rise. His nephew 
says that ‘‘ The sigh of regret was universal ”. 

Swinburne has said of him : ‘‘ More nauseous or foolish cant was never 
chattered than that which would deride the memory or depreciate the 
merits of Bowdler. No man ever did better service to Shakespeare than 
the man who made it possible to put him into the hands of intelligent 
and imaginative children.” It is in principle true, and, however much 
we may be amazed at his curious habit of escaping from the realities 
of life, realities with which Shakespeare was so closely in touch and which 
give his works that universality which is perhaps a common bond 
between all works of art, there remains the problem of how to present 
him to children ; and since he is the greatest classic in our language it is, 
of course, essential that children (for the virtuous female public for 
whom Bowdler created his work has now by emancipation ceased to exist) 
should get to know the plays. In this, Mr. Bowdler’s edition of Shake- 
speare has been until recent years completely successful, and the work 
which it has accomplished in maintaining a correct atmosphere in the 
home by preventing the confusion and embarrassment of parent readers 
should certainly secure for its author a regretful tribute from an age in 


which parental dignity is so horribly at stake. 
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THE PHASES OF THE ENGLISH DOG 
By WILLIAM EMPSON 


(Concluded) 


THE BRIEF SIXTEENTH-CENTURY fashion of swearing by Dogs’ wounds 
instead of God’s might also be mentioned ; the dog is God’s opposite 
in sound so you can swear by him as the scapegoat—blame everything 
on the dog. Cf. “ By no devils, I will not go”; “ I swear by no God 
I will repay on Thursday.” These are more desperate but still feel 
that they evade responsibility. Similarly the American “ doggone ”’, 
supposed to have developed in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
So far as the dog is connected with God by sound it is easy to make 
him a devil, as in the black dog of care and the black dog of Newgate, 
and this makes him important. The idea of sexual looseness also 
carried weight in this direction ; the high-class rogue sentiment of the 
Restoration could use this for “‘ cuckold-maker ; outside or above the 
safe tidy world of marriage” (cf. “ bitch”, which remained firmly 
rude because women could not make a joke of not being chaste). At 
what date Arbuthnot’s John Bull acquired his Bull-dog, whose original 
function was to bait the Bull, I have been unable to discover. ‘This 
breed of dog is pre-eminently “ dogged ” in the later sense of that 
word, which Dr. Johnson did not put in his dictionary ; but he said 
that the Duke of Devonshire had a “‘ dogged veracity ”, which meant 
high praise, and that a man could always write verse if he would set 
himself doggedly to it. The old sense was “ cursed, malicious ”’, then 
“ fixedly malicious ’’, “‘ obstinate ” (as the harsh view of Fool made a 
man obstinate), and from this it took its eighteenth-century twist into 
“having rugged strength of character’. Various elements which had 
given the dog strength as a symbol of evil could still give it strength 
as a term of praise. , 

This is far from “ gay young dog ” as a rib-digging term of affection, 
a phrase for a careless creature sniffing his way from one pleasure to 
the next. No doubt “ dogged ” itself was felt to be connected with 
the verb, and the verb took this direction because “‘ dogging a trail ” 
was one of the more important activities of a dog and happened to need 
naming. Besides, the other actions wanted of dogs are dogged processes 
like going on barking till someone comes. But the “ sea-dog ” is rugged 
and independent, unyielding, a pioneer, dogged in short, though 
he has no such connection with the verb. It gave the eighteenth-century 
use a considerable range of praise. Though become respectable, 
the human dog keeps something of the independence of the outcast ; 
he is at least undoubtedly sure of what he wants, and the suggestion 
of slyness adds to his competence and keeps his animalism from 
stupidity. There is also enough “ blow-the-gaff ” feeling about calling 
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a man a dog to give him a fundamental sincerity (as if by reflection from 
the speaker); he does not hide the truth about himself and thereby 
shows the truth about us all. 

It might seem that the playfulness of the eighteenth century use, 
the shift from the outsider to the clubman, would destroy ail that 
deserved respect in the words ; for what deserved respect in the earlier 
use was the power to combine breadth of sympathy with a sense of 
danger. But the new uses found for them were no less serious, I shall 
take Dog here and assume that Rogue, Arch, Honest, etc., did the same, 
because in a way this was the most important one. Dog, it is absurd 
but half-true to say, became to the eighteenth-century sceptic what 
God had been to his ancestors, the last security behind human values. 
““ Men are no more than animals. No man by any effort can escape the 
charmed circle of self-interest.” ‘‘ Materialist ” ideas of this sort were 
in the air, not so often believed as feared to be possible. ‘‘ Yet if the 
worst is the dog, humanity is still tolerable.” I know of no parallel 
development on the Continent to the English dog, though honnéte 
did a good deal of the work; it gives one a sense of Voltaire’s real 
qualifications to discover England when one finds him, in old age, 
with wary but genial admiration, shaking his head over Dr. Johnson 
to Boswell and calling him (“ in the English phrase ’’) ‘‘ a superstitious 
dog”. (The stress, of course, is on superstitious; with the stress 
on dog it would have seemed as rude then as it does now.) I think 
there are two elements in the thought behind this word, which can 
be distinguished roughly as rationalist and humanist. 

The eighteenth-century rationalist limited very sharply the impulses 
or shades of feeling he was prepared to foster—not merely Enthusiasm 
was cut out but the kind of richness of language that Gray lamented 
over in a passage from Shakespeare—and yet could pursue Reason 
with gusto and breadth, without emotional skimpiness ; there is a savour 
in his work which a man such as Herbert Spencer has lost. The feeling 
that the dog blows the gaff on human nature somehow attached itself 
to the ambition of the thinker to do the same, and this helped to make 
him cheerful and goodhumoured. His view of our nature started from 
a solid rock-bottom, a dog-nature, which his analysis would certainly 
not break in digging down to it ; this made him feel that the game was 
safe, and the field small enough to be knowable. Whereas Shake- 
speare felt that “there is no worst”, and the corresponding depths 
to him were fearful degrees of lunacy ; ‘“ fool ” was his earth-touching 
word, not “ dog ”’. De 

If one considers the richness of the intuitive poetry, of the emotional 
life the language took for granted, in the seventeenth century, 
it is surprising that the eighteenth could make so much of its 
more narrow material, could base so much poetry on a doggish mock- 
heroic. It was the simplicity of this feeling, on the other hand, which 
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let them prune down so far towards rationalizing their emotional 
life without killing the tree. But there was a danger of killing it. A 
surprising number of the great writers went mad, and most of them 
feared to ; indeed, the more you respect reason the more you must fear 
the irrational. Thus another use was found for the Dog in the way it 
stood for the Unconscious; for the source of the impulses that keep 
us sane, and may mysteriously fail as in drought. Its process of 
thought is a mystery, but the results are homely and intelligible ; it 
makes what we do not know about the roots of our own minds seem 
cheerful and not alarming. Swift, for example, kept himself sane 
for as long as he did on secret doses of this feeling (and on the collec- 
tion of beggars to whom he gave the money gained by cheese-paring) ; 
its goodhumour and humility are somehow at the back of and make 
endurable the most regal solvents of his irony. Yet he would shy 
very decidedly from the humanist application, and his ideal animal 
is the pointless calculating horse (the horse as Magnanimous has a 
point all right, but not the horse as Cold Reason). 

The humanist application corresponds to the hearty use of these 
words, as the rationalist one does to the patronizing use. Of course 
humanism was a complicated affair, and the term has not always been 
used to mean what I mean here; I am using it for something vaguely 
anti-Christian. ‘The reason the early humanist put so much weight 
on learning correct Latin and reading classical literature in bulk was 
—not exactly to put the anti-Christian idea across under cover, but 
to put it across in a way that would allow the pupil to digest it within 
Christianity ; as something that applied to life in a different way, 
rather than conflicted. The fundamental novelty was an idea that 
““ Man is no longer an abortive deity, born in sin, necessarily incomplete 
in the world, but the most triumphant of the animals ”. To call him 
a dog playfully is thus to insist on his rights ; he is better than a dog, 
but has the same reasons for being cheerful. It brings in a sort of 
pastoral feeling to do this; that there is a sweetness or richness in 
the simple thing, that to cut yourself off from it would be folly, that it 
holds zn posse all later values; also the fact that you need to remind 
yourself of it may show how encouragingly far it has been left behind. 
The essential here is that you can start building yourself into a man, 
and not hate yourself, on the basis of being that kind of animal; the 
trouble about evolution was that one could not feel the same about 
monkeys. 

There was, indeed, a widespread feeling towards evolution before 
Darwinism, such as both uses of dog-sentiment would suggest. Bentley 
claimed rather absurdly to find an example of it in Milton, and said. 

he remembered this senseless notion spread about”; Coleridge 
speaks of “that absurd notion of Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’, of man’s. 
having progressed from an orang-outang state ””. 
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Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

These natural love maintain’d, habitual those ; 
The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began. 


Sure enough, these laooriously obscure lines can hardly mean any- 
thing but the development of men from unreasoning creatures—what 
is a natural sentiment to us, for instance, was not so to the first brood. 
There is a more dangerous hint a few lines later, that the idea of good 
was developed only because it “ preserved the kind”. The striking 
thing, however, is that critics were so ready to pick up a hint of this 
line of thought. The fact that monkeys were so like men was “ sadly 
humbling ” to Boswell; Monboddo only dared to say what many 
had suspected, and Johnson agreed he was not a fool. Swift might 
fall back on the Houyhnhnm in accepting this about the Yahoo, but 
that was a refusal of humanity; the only real animal to use was the 
dog. And, indeed, it is a comfort to reflect that this apparent evasion 
was to a great extent the truth. Whatever the spiritual quality we 
dislike in monkeys may be, there is no positive evidence that our ances- 
tors shared it; and even if they did, for a much greater period of 
time they were straightforward mammals like a dog or a squirrel. Even 
our ancestral reptile, in the pictures, seems to stand up on its legs and 
look about like a puppy. There is a curious agreement, at any rate, 
that if we are animals this is the kind of animal we would like to be. 

What the human state of nature may have been is no clearer in 
Warburton’s notes on Pope than in the text, but the bishop has a 
surprising remark about a monkey. 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature’s law, 


Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show’d a Newton as we show an Ape. 


. . . it was not Mr. Pope’s intention to bring any of the Ape’s qualities, 
but its sagacity, into the comparison. But why the Ape’s, it may be 
said, rather than some more decent animal, particularly the half-reasoning 
elephant, as the Poet calls it ; which, as well on account of this excellence, 
as for its having no ridiculous side, like the Ape, on which it could 
be viewed, seems better to have deserved this honour ? I reply. Because 
as a shape resembling human (which only the Ape has) must be joined 
with great sagacity, to raise a suspicion that the animal, thus endowed, 
is related to man ; so the spirituality, which Newton had in common 
with Angels, joined to a penetration superior to Man, made those Beings 
suspect he might be one of their order. : 

Few men but Warburton would have decided that the elephant 
had no ridiculous side on which it could be viewed. But the feeling 
that a monkey is indecent is normal enough, and went deep into the 
troubles of Darwin. The idea that the dog pisses against the world, 
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on the other hand, has done hardly anything to make us think dogs 
indecent. Warburton goes on to call this couplet a new species of the 
sublime, peculiar to Pope, in which he has the Art to combine Wit and 
Sublimity ; “‘ this seems to be the last effort of the imagination to 
poetical perfection.” If the thing required such unique powers of 
imagination, one is tempted to feel, it may perhaps mean more than 
Warburton’s official explanation of it. Perhaps indeed our idea of the 
monkey is going through the same set of changes as our idea of the 
dog in the recent past; beginning as a scabrous and challenging 
symbol it may come to be a pretty and reassuring one. This would 
probably require a change in political assumptions as well as a mere 
acceptance of Darwinism ; one can imagine the proletarian movement 
taking up the monkey. But we know very little about how these obscure 
yet pervasive shifts of feeling are decided. 

It might be thought that the discovery of the great apes was one of 
the decisive forces in the earlier shift, towards seeing the Renaissance 
Magnificent Man as the most triumphant of the animals. It is difficult 
to find out exactly who had seen apes and when ; the creatures need to 
be big, I fancy, if they are to impose any searching reflections. Monkeys 
are absent from the modern heraldry of the Boy Scouts, but in 1303 
the Fitzgeralds had some kind of monkey big enough to carry a child 
out of a burning house, if you believe the story about their coat of arms. 
Live apes arrive in Europe later than you expect ; hardly at all till the 
nineteenth century, and probably Pope was thinking of a monkey 
(the division between the terms is late). But the Prince of Orange 
had a chimpanzee, the only ape that kisses, in 1641, and a travel- 
book in 1670 believed that apes walking erect were used as general 
slaves in Abyssinia, and the English had a fair account of Pongo the 
gorilla from an escaped captive called Martell in 1698, who was copied 
by Buffon. Monboddo saw a stuffed orang at Versailles, where it 
had died of drink. But Monboddo’s theoretical writing, though certainly 
inspired by the problems of the ape, is very insistent that the interesting 
cases are some entirely human creatures who merely happen not to have 
discovered speech ; these people (about whom he has elaborate and 
quite false information) set an interesting problem to the linguist and 
the philosopher, but it is very unfair to them when people mistake 
them for apes. 

I doubt whether there is a case for saying that the actual sight 
of apes was what startled Europe into a change of thought. The 
time would have to be earlier than Descartes, whose assertion that 
animals are machines but men are not, was important mainly because 
it gave great publicity to the question together with an evidently 
wrong answer. Christianity requires a sharp distinction between the 
creatures with eternity before them and those without, and given the 
mechanist scientific idea, a rigid mechanist view of animals was the only 
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one that fitted comfortably. This would be enough to raise a new 
puzzle about the relations of men and animals, seeing that it is difficult 
to take a crudely mechanist view of a dog you go hunting with; so 
that if we are to make the apes a crucial factor we must show that they 
put ideas into the mind of Descartes; and there were reasons to 
make him think that way even if he had never heard of them. 

However, though the ape may have had curious effects on the philoso- 
phers, the importance of the dog is of a different kind; you get a 
great deal of him in casual speech as a way to fix a line of sentiment. 
Thus Boswell and Johnson speak of the Laird of Col as the best example 
of the natural man, who only showed the more clearly that they were 
something higher. He was Johnson’s social superior if not Boswell’s 
and had been highly educated in England, but they insist on the romance 
of idealizing him as a savage. Of course, it was half a joke, but the joke 
brought in feelings that were important to them. | 

Young Col told us that he could run down a greyhound ; “ for (said he) the dog 
runs himself out of breath, by going too quick, and then I catch up with him.” I 
accounted for his advantage over the dog, by remembering that Col had the gift of 
ete, and knew how to moderate his pace, which the dog had not sense enough 
to do. 

It is very winning to see Boswell patting him on the head, as the better 
dog of the two. 

Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘ He is the noble animal. He is as complete an example of an 
islander as the mind can figure. He is a farmer, a sailor, a hunter, a fisher ; he will 
run you down a dog; if any man has a tail, it is Col.” 

With this tremendous praise ringing in our ears we can understand 
the generosity latent in more satirical uses of the word. The important 
point about him is that he is a deeply reassuring object to contemplate. 
The fact that he can be patronized as no more than fundamental makes 
you think better of the race of man. 

This is the sea rather than the gay dog, but it is interesting that 
Johnson accepted the Noble Animal, the humanist feeling about such 
an animal, so frankly in jokes and casual talk. Tom Jones, he thought, 
was wicked, because it was an attempt to make the hearty dog-sentiment 
into a system of morality ; whereas in serious talk you must keep to 
the rationalist one, as a sane recognition of the Old Adam. So far, 
indeed, as this meant praising the masculine virtues of the man who 
wastes all his family’s money (and the feeling easily tumbles across into 
that) Fielding retracted it in the more feminist Amelia, which Johnson 
admired. But there seems to be a more fundamental issue. Tom fones, 
Johnson said, 

resolves virtue into good affections, in contradistinction to moral obligation and a sense 

of duty :— 

Fielding was 
the inventor of the cant phrase, goodness of heart, which is every day used as a sub- 
stitute for probity, and means little more than the virtue of a horse or dog. 
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He had to use a synonym for honesty and put horse beside dog to keep 
the slang senses from rising at him. 

It seems to be true that there is an ethical theory latent in the jokes 
on dog, that Fielding took it seriously, and that it is not Christian because 
it does not start from the Fall of Man. But the theory, as such, cannot 
well have been what made Johnson complain, because it is still there in 
Amelia, which he approved of. 

The behaviour of this man alone is a sufficient proof of the truth of my doctrine, 
that all men act entirely from their passions ; for Bob James can never be supposed 
to act from any motives of virtue or religion, since he constantly laughs at both : 
and yet his conduct towards me demonstrates a degree of goodness which, perhaps, 
few of the votaries of either virtue or religion can equal. 

Religion is not necessary because man is naturally good; but this 
appears only in revolt against another doctrine which a Christian 
might consider false, that only those actions are morally good which 
are done on principle and against the grain. The feeling was too universal 
to be formalized as a sect ; if someone tries to, the joke language about 
dogs is dropped and we will receive lectures from the noble savage. 
By calling a man “ you young dog” one certainly need not mean 
that he had no, or a new kind of moral sense, still less that he was a free- 
thinker, and if it meant sexual freedom it generally meant disillusion- 
ment about that as well. The feeling is strong when Pope’s Duchess is 
A very heathen in the carnal part 
But still a sad good Christian at her heart. 
and when Gray’s Divinity encourages Jemmy Twitcher with 
He’s a Christian enough that repents and that itches. 

One can perhaps say that the “ dog ”’ has the right Old Adam to build 
a New Man upon, and that he is discovering virtue for himself by 
independent experiment. Such a joke manages to absorb the humanist 
version into a Christian view and also to back it with a rationalist 
version ; a very complicated piece of play. It is surely a striking 
reflection that a great deal of the thought of a man like Dr. Johnson 
and probably the parts of his thought which are by now most seriously 
and rightly admired was carried not on his official verbal machinery but on 
colloquial phrases like the ones about dogs ; phrases that he would have 
refused to analyse on grounds of dignity, even if he was able to. Of 
course, you have to know a great many things before you know how a 
society worked ; but the claim to be made for this sort of essay is 
that you must know, as well as the serious opinions of a man in the 
society, how much weight he would allow when making a practical 
decision to some odd little class of joke phrases, such as excite, he would 
feel, sentiments obvious to any agreeable person, and yet such as carry 


doctrines more really complex than the whole structure of his official 
view of the world. 
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MEXICO 
By HANNS SACHS 


WuaT Is IT that gives me a right to assume that my travellings in Mexico 
are a matter of interest to any one else but to myself and some long- 
suffering friends ? Mexico is by no means an unknown or uninvestigated 
country—on the contrary just now simply swarming with tourists. Nor 
did I visit during a stay that lasted only five weeks any but the most 
obvious places that can be reached comfortably by train or car. I am 
not an expert on anything Mexican, neither on monuments, nor folk- 
ways not sociological structure. I don’t belong to any known and 
accepted school of traveloguists, least of all to the modern school of 
understatement. In short, my remarks come dangerously near the 
pattern of My Vacation in Berkshire, or any other time-honoured 
school-theme. My legitimation, besides that I cannot be expected to have 
learned a name like “ Isitaccihuatl”’ for nothing, lies in my own 
experience as a reader of some of the recent travel books and essays. 
Besides being duly edified and amused, I was intimidated by the power 
of flash-like observation, the breadth of vision, and the indifference to 
ease and comfort displayed in them. Perhaps some other simple souls 
are scattered here and there who feel the same way and they may enjoy 
my report where they may feel reasonably sure that no awe-inspiring 
quality will be found. 


The train left the station of Laredo late in the afternoon and proceeded 
on the bridge over the Rio Grande. For reasons unknown it came to a 
standstill just half-way. Deep under us we saw the river bed with not too 
much water in it, the dull brown and grey sprinkled with yellow by the 
reflected rays of a setting sun, a few sandbanks and a boy or two swim- 
ming or wading in the mud. The train moved on dramatically—we were 
in Mexico and, by a mutual impulse, shook hands and promised each 
other that we would never and under no circumstances speak of a 
Mexican donkey as burro. Then we went to dinner, which brought no 
surprise since the dining-car with its sort of Byzantine hacienda style 
and the fancy dress waiters had been with us from San Antonio on. 

The surprise came when we went back to the lounge-car for the 
passport-control. When I handed in my Austrian passport a glint came 
into the official’s eye. “‘ You will have to make a deposit of a hundred and 
eighty American dollars as a guarantee that you don’t stay permanently 
in the country, it will be paid back to you by the Bank of Mexico when 
you apply for it at your leaving.” 

‘As my passport shows, I got my visa only a few days ago at the 
Mexican Consulate General in New York. They gave me a lot of travel 
folders and sound advice but nobody mentioned a deposit.” 
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A shrug of the shoulders ; it is bad enough when performed melodra- 
matically, but in situations of this sort it is deadly. ee 

“Here is my appointment as teacher at Harvard University. It is 
not likely that I should prefer a job as auto-mechanic or ditch-digger in 
Mexico.” Shrewdly I refrained from mentioning that the one job which 
I would accept with pleasure would be as a grave-digger for frontier 
officials. 

Another shrug. 

“TI won’t pay.” : 

“Then you will have to get out of this train at the next station and 
go to-morrow morning back to Laredo.” 

I became abusive, he remained unshaken. This indifference regarding 
my insults to the Mexican Government as represented by his person 
confirmed my suspicion which I had nursed from the beginning. Being 
an old, experienced pre-war Austrian, living for many years in close 
touch with the pre-war Balkan countries, I was aware of the fact that 
money paid under such conditions was money lost. Moreover I had 
the same day paid out practically all my ready money for the special- 
train fare and, except for a few travellers’ cheques, I had nothing on my 
person but a letter of credit which, of course, was of no use in the train. 

I went back to my compartment, stark, raving mad. My travelling 
companion tried to make me see reason and since she avoided telling 
me that the way I acted was ridiculous, I found it out myself after a 
while and yielded to her gentle persuasion. She went back to the lounge 
car and, with feminine wiles succeeded in beating the scoundrel down 
to a hundred and forty dollars, but all the two of us could muster—except 
a few one dollar bills—was one hundred and thirty dollars. In the end an 
American fellow-traveller who had witnessed the scene helped us out 
with a loan of the rest. I paid, scowling, muttering curses and threats. 
His serenity soared to higher and higher planes. 

Let me insert here the saga of the deposit. 

I had a friend in Mexico City, an American who had lived and worked 
there for a good many years and knew the ‘“‘ Mexican folk-ways ” inside 
out. When I reported my story of woe to him his face became grave 
and he dropped hints about “ formalities ” and “ great length of time ” 
that would be needed to recover the money. Translated into simple 
language it meant that the bureaucracy preferred to hold it back till it 
was becoming more or less of a myth—and consequently vanished before 
the light of reason. But he knew what could be done. I should pay a fee 
and sign a bond to a financial corporation which would then guarantee for 
my departure and so the money would be released instantly. 

I signed the bond and paid the fee—no money. 

He knew what should be done. He had a friend who—by a rare stroke 
of luck—was also the friend of the big shots of the department of 
immigration. ‘The friend spoke up. The big cheese was furious about 
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his subalterns. He promised to wire to Laredo and have the thing 
straightened out at once. No money. 

He knew what we ought to do. This was after four weeks, the day 
before our departure. A photostat copy of my receipt had to be made 
and a power of attorney left with him. Of course no money. 

In the end—that is two months after my return home, he being a true 
and zealous friend and in a position to pull all sorts of ropes, succeeded 
in getting the money back—or at least the greater part of it. Without 
his intervcntions it would presumably still be in the act of slowly and 
steadily receding out of my field of vision into other people’s pockets. 

Anyway, I didn’t have to get out of the train and spend the night at a 
waiting room or police station, but rested comfortably in my compart- 
ment. The next morning, when I rolled up the window curtain, I was 
struck by a great discovery which relegated everything else to the back- 
ground, this discovery which held true and lasted through all the rest 
of our stay, being ‘‘ Mexico looks thoroughly Mexican” every bit of 
it. First it was the mountains with their green and golden bareness, 
the high, tortured looking cacti, the streamlets meandering through 
incisions of the red rock cut as accurately as sheet iron which taught 
me this surprising lesson, later the people and their habitations which I 
don’t need to describe. You see them in every travel folder which, for 
once, is unable to exaggerate characteristics into banality. When the first 
horseman came in sight on his silver-studded saddle and with all the 
other paraphernalia I thought that this was a Mexican version of some 
Verein zur Erhaltung alter Volkstrachten. Later I found out that they 
meant it. 

Our breakfast this morning was not quite the sumptuous affair that 
was demanded by our high spirits. Very little cash was left and we had 
to figure out how much we could spend on meals and still have enough 
left for tips, and porter and cab. We succeeded splendidly—that 1s, 
we would have succeeded if things had gone smoothly. They didn’t. 

Our train was late when we reached the outskirts of Mexico City. 
There we had to stand a considerable time, for reasons unknown, before 
we entered the station. In the meantime a thunderstorm brought a 
terrible cloudburst. Later on we learned that both these facts are points 
of the regular programme of arrivals in Mexico City, at least in July 
and August. With all our impatience we could do nothing but enjoy the 
sight of a goodly number of buses and other cars which were kept waiting 
by the engine of our train standing where their road crossed the tracks. 
A large plot of grass-land immediately before us was rapidly converted 
into a swamp. Some short-legged persons, singly or in family groups, 
waded pathetically, but to all appearance in an undisturbed state of 
mind, through the mixture of grass, mud, and water. After this sight 
had lasted long enough to change our excitement into dejection the 
engine began to snort. We arrived, stepped out of the train, nobody 
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gave a hoot for the runes which the customs’ official had painted with so 
much solemnity on our luggage, we boarded a cab and came to the hotel 
which I had picked out of the guide-book. 

“Impossible. All full. Billiard table included. You had better try 
the .’ And atthe the same answer. Only instead of the billiard 
table it was the couch in the lounge. And so again and again and again. 

The fact began to dawn on me that whereas I had assumed without 
any justifiable reason that Mexico in July would be a deserted city, it 
was simply overrun by American tourists. _ 

We looked high and low—the first as to prices, the second to comforts. 

So we went on and on in a streaming downpour with a driver who 
didn’t understand a word of what we told him, our luggage piled high on 
the roof and in our hearts the certainty that the fare had exceeded long 
ago the modest sum of one dollar and twenty cents of which we were 
the joint owners. We went on and it seemed as if we were going an 
endless round through the same streets—as well might be the case— 
and the feeling grew more and more of being in an old and familiar 
nightmare-dream. But had there ever been a police-station in that 
dream ? I couldn’t remember clearly but it seemed likely it would end 
there this time. 

In the end our driver brought us to a place where we found what we 
wanted. It was in an unpromising neighbourhood but in a nice-looking 
brand-new house. The host, after a glance at us and our luggage, paid 
our fare. To reach our rooms we had to get up a flight of stairs and then 
down one and a half. ‘They were clean and combined two things rarely 
found together. A dry, musty smell and streaks of moisture on the wall. 


“Plus c’est la méme chose, plus ca change.”’ Mexico offers faithfully 
every single item that was shown in the folders and advertisements, but 
their garish colours are changed by the splendours of tropical sunlight 
and high, thin mountain air, their violent contrasts are not offensively dead 
but alive with energy and tension. Here in New England we have days 
in our “ Indian summer ” when the light and colours of the sea and the 
woodlands burst out in a strong, high-pitched peal, but in Mexico they 
envelop everything from the rosy tinted churches with their roofs of 
multi-coloured tiles down to the walls of any dingy suburban house, 
to the red dust on the road. It is quite the opposite of the English system 
where all objects are merged into a common tonality—dark green to 
greyish brown ; here every colour cries out at its shrillest and harmony 
is achieved—if harmony it can be called—by an infinite number of 
contradictions. It’s next to impossible to make a thing look ugly when 
it stands in the Mexican air and sunshine. Anyway, they tried hard and 
succeeded with the National Theatre and some monuments. 

Flowers are more than a “‘ poetic touch” under these conditions. 
Strange, that the inhabitants of a country where flowers grow to a more 
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perfect beauty and in greater profusion than any other place I know— 
even Sicily and Jamaica not excepted—should be so fond of flowers, so 
insistent in having them constantly around in their gardens and flower- 
pots, in their hands, under their eyes. In the market, even in the poorer 
suburbs, about every third booth is a flower stand. On the street you 
pass every now and then a person who carries a big bunch, or better still 
a basketful of the most exquisite flowers, persons of every sort and 
description, stylish young ladies and barefooted old men. I’m sorry 
that I am unable to describe these flowers and glad that my total 
ignorance of botany prevents my enumerating them. Our old intimates 
are there—roses and carnations, marguerites of a giant size and mixed 
with them all the fantastical and highly improbable forms of the tropics 
—bougainvillzea, candelabra orchis. Out of all the loud cries of colours 
emerges like sweet silence the immaculate white of callas, gardenias, 
floripondas, tuberoses, magnolias. We had moved out to a suburb called 
Obregon and stayed at a place that had once been a convent of the sisters 
of Carmel. The garden there, like the most charming of hostesses, wel- 
comed us every morning with a new surprise. Though its area had but 
a modest expanse, everything was there. Formal beds of flowers and 
flowers growing wild, in the underbrush or on the foot of giant trees, 
little jungles that seemed to hide impenetrable secrets, seats under pine 
trees and other near bushes loaded with sweet smelling blossoms—and 
it all changed from day to day. It was even exciting to pass, on our walks, 
the semi-formal gardens of the little suburban villas, but it was nothing 
compared with a stroll through the one and main street of a Mexican 
village. Among dirty and crumbling walls, between fences and stable- 
yards, in small and irregular plots the flowers and blooms looked like 
open jewel cases that were left lying around on the doorsteps and side- 
alleys. Tree-trunks, vines, bushes, flowers and blossoms all in a delicious 
tangle. Miniature dark groves were full of exotic shapes and smells 
but reminded me none the less of my grandfather’s garden in Grinzing 
near Vienna, where I played and day-dreamed in my boyhood. 


The people who live surrounded by this magnificence—and by much 
poverty and filth on a side line—suit it well enough. Sitting on the 
doorsills or on the bare earth they smile, smoke, and chatter without the 
stoniness of our peasants or the excited dramatization of other southern 
nations. They are small and short-legged, quite a few among them of a 
decidedly Mongoliantype. The women havea great mass of thick, straight, 
sleek and very black hair and are fond of showing it off. The children 
too are nice. We saw so much of the older kids helping and comforting 
their juniors that Mexicanische Bruderliebe became, only half in joke, 
proverbial between us. j 

Of course, human beings are not to be judged from the point of view 
of how they fit the scenery, like Hollywood extras. Being neither a fluent 
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conversationalist in Spanish nor a mind-reader of any sort, I didn’t 
get much first-hand information about the way they live and how they 
like it. The impression left by the few contacts I made—with waiters, 
drivers, chambermaids, and occasionally on the roadside, was that they 
are friendly and good-tempered, very eager to assure you of their 
readiness to do anything you may ask and extremely hesitant to perform 
it. I suppose this to be the natural consequence of the fact that they and 
their forbears have been enslaved for three centuries. It must be a 
humiliation for a former slave to make any effort at another person’s 
bidding. Time will teach them the dignity of Labour, it’s an uplifting 
thought when you come to think of it this way, but it does remarkably 
little to mitigate your exasperation when you wait for your laundry. 


If Mexico in many ways is different, the tourists and foreign residents 
are the same as everywhere else. We fell in with one of the second class 
—or rather we were fallen upon by him—and again we had to listen to the 
story of the good old times. Yes, yes, it was true, the peons were not 
much else but slaves, they had to stay at the hacienda and to work for 
what they got, but somehow they had seemed better off then and in an 
infinitely brighter mood. The Rurales (the mounted police of the Diaz 
regime), quite right they were mostly recruited from the criminal classes 
but what of that if it served to uphold strict discipline. They knew what 
they would have to face if they tried any monkey business. And so on 
and so forth, the old, well seasoned rigmarole. As in many similar 
cases I was amazed how little this man knew about the country where 
he had lived for more than thirty years ; of the real life of people with 
whom he was in constant contact he was supremely unaware ; to their 
social attitude, their outlook on a better future he had never given a 
thought. In his company was his daughter, a likeable enough lass with 
whom I had some chatting as a sideline which convinced me that 
her father knew as little about the things happening in his family as 
without it. 

His hobby, of course, was hunting, and we had to listen to rather more 
than the average number of stories—or so it seemed to us since my 
companion and myself both hated the idea of killing as a pleasure. 
Our forbearance was amply rewarded when, in commemoration of some 
specially notable exploits, we were conducted by him to some out-of-the- 
way places. I remember an old church standing at the end of a sleeping 
village. Its walls, slightly dilapidated, showed even more pink, rose, and 
purple tints than any we had seen before. At its side stood, enormous 
and erect, a palm tree, its feathers with ever so slight a rustle swimming 
in the brilliance of the early afternoon sun. ‘‘ Grad wie der Palmbaum 
iiber sich steigt.” I had always loved this line of the old Simon Dach. 
Around the corner we passed a dusty, dingy room—the only room of 
the house—where a baby slept on the floor and stepped into an enclosure 
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that once had been a garden and now was something more delightful, 
a little wilderness. Coffee and bananas had been planted and grown 
there but innumerable other plants had come in on half an invitation or 
as downright gate-crashers. Hibiscus flowers swayed over our heads 
like the rotund faces of little angels sticking their tongues wide out, 
small islands overgrown with weeds and hard, shell-like plants stood in 
a shallow pond in which the trickling threads of muddy water were 
collected. 

Later on we learned that wild fauna was there as well as wild vegeta- 
tion. The night after this excursion was used more for swatting than 
for sleeping. At the breakfast table we wrangled some time in bad 
humour till we decided on a contest and fair play. My third entry (left 
foot) won by a narrow margin ; just by one or two flea-bites. 


Mexicans are, on the whole, not a taciturn people; on the contrary, 
they excel in fluent and verbose conversation in almost any situation, but 
they are at their best if placed at considerable distance from each other. 
(Except on the telephone, which is well designed to discourage even the 
hardiest gossip. First, there are two different telephone companies in 
Mexico City which, in spite of all injunctions showered on them by the 
courts and the Government, maintain their sturdy independence. If your 
telephone is of the Erikson Company and that of your best friend or 
most important business connection of the Mexicana, you are not 
better off than the Kénigskinder in Heine’s poem: “ they couldn’t 
come together.” In the rainy season, anyway, all rivalry gives way to 
peace ; they are both out of gear). The greatest achievement in the way 
of noise-creation is not won by words but by stern and efficient action. 
When the waiter in the dining room takes two knives and forks out of a 
drawer, it gives the effect of half a dozen kettledrums parading in best 
form. Automobile drivers draw relentlessly on their ample resources. 
Street workers and artisans in their open shops contribute their mite— 
it seems that even watch repairing may become a noisy occupation. 
The animals vie with the men, but neither beast nor man, not even the 
street dogs, come near the Mexican rooster. It baffles one how these 
emaciated creatures get the strength and energy to produce such a 
volume of sound with so short intervals. It possesses a special metallic 
quality not to be found elsewhere. The worst is their eagerness to begin 
—being made restless, I suppose, by under-nourishment. (Mexicans 
breed fowls an“ pigs in a sort of neighbourly spirit, leaving it entirely 
to the man in we next house to feed them if he should feel inclined that 
way.) It is past midnight, the regular thunderstorm has just exhausted its 
dying strength with a last, reverberating clap and you compose yourself 
for sleep. This is the moment when the crowing starts, shattering to 
pieces your tympanum, your nerves, and your hope for rest ; it pauses 
just long enough to revive these hopes in your foolish breast and then 
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sets in again. It’s the only thing in Mexico that starts before its time. 
If man, in general, according to AEsop’s fable, has been taught by the 
ant, the Mexicans learned their lesson from the rooster—but unhappily 
on the wrong page. 


The mountain scenery around Mexico City abounds in regular shapes 
and perfectly straight lines. There are many hills nearly exactly the shape 
of the old (Aztec or Toltuc, who cares !) pyramids, coming especially 
close to the form of the highest of them, the pyramid of ‘Tiotihuacan, 
not very far from the City. It seems that these old builders, impressed 
by the geometrical ascent of nature around them, tried to counterfeit 
it by the work of their hands. (Work of hands has to be taken literally, 
for they used neither machinery nor metal tools.) But they didn’t stop 
there ; not satisfied with nature exclusively in its abstract moods, they 
built their temples in a style of accurate symmetry and regularity, like 
mathematical equations, and succeeded even in casting their fantastic 
sculptures of beasts and demons in a strictly geometrical pattern. This 
uncanny triumph is the construction—of human forms and faces on these 
lines, going farther than even the most orthodox cubists and yet achiev- 
ing a strongly vital—if weird—expression. Some of their works are so 
full of life in spite of their abstraction that they seem nearly portraits 
and you find astonishing resemblances between these combinations of 
circles and triangles and the features of the descendants of their makers 
as you meet them in the streets of the city. These masks and monsters— 
sometimes being made more inhuman by their vitality—were repeated 
in endless monotony along the walls of temples, intersected as 
monotonously and regularly by gates and stairs, as shown by the rem- 
nants of the temple of the Sun-God, Quetzalcoatl, and on the 
reconstructed model of it in the little museum nearby. 

Now (for I have got to talk shop at least once upon a time) a psycho- 
analyst, facing these sights, cannot refrain—even in seeing the methodical 
error of his ways—from applying his knowledge of the dynamics of 
repression of the individual to groups and national units, from psy- 
chology to sociology. All these monuments reveal one trait in unusual 
strength and sharpness, the fixation to an anal-sadistic level, a trait which 
is emphasized by the almost total absence of signs and symbolizations 
taken from the erotic-genital side of life. Compare this with the early 
self-expression of other people—India or Greece! The Mayans and 
neighbours of the Aztecs and Toltecs and, naturally, their victims when- 
ever they met, express the same fixation in a milder way. The monoliths 
of Quiragua, which I saw some years ago, have a curious propinquity 
to the style of Egyptians—who, in their turn, have a remarkable touch 
of these tendencies. But the old inhabitants of Mexico went the limit. 
If they enjoyed one part of them only by way of extreme overcompensa- 
tion—strictest regularity and repetition to the point of obsession—they 
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indulged unrestrainedly in the other half. These austere pyramids, these 
sculptures that bind the living forms to the rules of mathematical 
formulas were evidently made to serve the strictest ritual, elaborate and 
immutable in the smallest detail—but the centre of this ritual was the 
human sacrifice. When Cortez with his handful of Spaniards invaded 
Mexico, the tribes that had been subjected by the Aztecs became his 
allies because of the ever-increasing rage of their masters for human 
sacrifices that had been taken from them. It’s this stamp of pedantic 
cruelty that makes you shudder and smile when you look at the frozen 
grin of their idols. 

The pyramid of the Sun is high and its steps are steep and narrow. 
We climbed up slowly and cautiously—the high altitude making any 
exertion more difficult. But the real trouble began when we started on 
our way downwards—especially for my companion who is subject to 
vertigo. She soon found the right way to handle the situation. Sitting 
down on the end of the staircase where she could lean to the wall she 
slid from one step to the next one. Her high-heeled shoes hindering 
her progress, she took them in her hands and let her stockinged feet 
get a firm touch on the stone. We met some American tourists on our 
way who seemed at some pains to express their emotional reaction at the 
sight of this unorthodox method of locomotion of an otherwise normal 
and smartly dressed lady, but they passed us with nothing more than a 
few polite, if hesitant, words of greeting. The urchins that hovered 
around trying to sell fake antiques didn’t behave in the same, restrained 
way. They took their position directly underneath, in the line of the 
downward progress and stared while commenting loudly—but luckily 
in a language we couldn’t understand—on the joyous event. ‘Their eyes, 
growing bigger and bigger, were fixed on the constantly receding skirts 
of the moving figure high above them. A new sun-worship, much 
preferable to the old. 


Some of my recollections are of doubtful reality, the pyramid of 
Xoxicalco, for instance. Did I really stand there on top of all these flying 
snakes and crouching priests and see over sunny hillsides, rocks, and 
brushwoods a big city in a bluish, far away plain? These lizards set 
with shining jewels and the humming birds decked out in high metallic 
hues, were they real? And the cacti with which part of our way back 
was strewn, lovely pink flowers, not growing on a stalk but sitting on 
top of a green and juicy pin-cushion ? In the end I found a good land- 
mark ; the schoolhouse. Our chauffeur, a young doctor who had just 
gone through his final examinations, was in love with the teacher. He 
even confided to us that he had been out angling with her which, I 
suppose, is considered pretty hot stuff in Cuernavaca. Now it so 
happened that wherever we went—north or south, east or west—our 
way unalterably led us past the school. If I can remember that we 
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passed the house with the big, low windows and heard the voices of the 
children, the excursion must have been real. But then, this surely is a 
dream that I dreamed more than once before. Standing on a tower which 
was composed of roughly hewn human figures in red and purple stone 
and to look down on a large expanse of dark, green foliage, the branches 
and leaves of exotic trees deep below. Theyaresoclosely interwoven that 
not the tiniest spot of earth is visible, thus forming a new ground of 
their own, covered with a carpet of the most wonderful colours and 
intricate design. Should this old dream have come true once, when we 
climbed the tower of the cathedral at Taxco? And another flight of 
stairs leading up to a stone porch or landing with two big parrots on the 
balustrade, one red and yellow and one blue and green and an enormous 
dog playing with them lazily, and behind the porch a room where they 
sell all sorts of things, most of them made of silver and behind that a 
crowded room with an open furnace in the corner in which silver is 
melting on red glowing coals and where they give us a nice, cool, white 
glistening brick of silver to hold and behind that a backyard where they 
spin and weave, using their incredibly skilful hands and some simple 
wooden implements and a well in one corner where the dyeing and 
washing of wool is done and a big lemon tree all covered with sweet- 
smelling, wax-like blossoms, and lying under the tree a deer that gets 
up to sniff at our fingers—it doesn’t sound real, does it? Well, with 
things that are over, it doesn’t make a difference, anyway. 
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WINGED DRAGON 


By MERRILL MOORE 


EVEN IN A country where the newest does not remain new very long, 
it will probably take American car foundries and machine shops a 
month or two at least to duplicate this modern dragon—this newest 
reptilian monster, ‘‘'The Greatest Ever Built—New Streamliner— 
the City of Los Angeles”? ! 

Startled by competition from the air-lines and stimulated by the 
developments of the bus-lines, two great American railroads, the 
North-Western and the Union Pacific, have produced this speed-train 
and luxury-train that crosses the North American continent from 
Chicago to Los Angeles—from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean— 
in thirty-nine hours and, barring a few moderate extras, does it (in 
the coaches) for thirty-nine dollars. 

This is less time than it takes an industrious worm to bore through a 
medium-sized apple ! 

The scene of its public début is the Grand Central Station in New 
York. Into this tremendous and indescribable edifice it has burrowed 
fresh from the West. Young Lochinvar is on display for one day 
from 8a.m. to 1op.m. Thirty-five thousand people crowd around it 
and thousands all day file through it. 

Led aboard by wire alleys, with orderly curiosity, a party of modern- 
age sophisticates approach and inspect it to a Queen’s taste. They 
are a lawyer, a doctor, a poet, and a woman. ‘To whet or rather to 
baffle their dinner appetites, they begin its surveillance. Pushed by a 
mob they approach it as it lies on the quiet tracks, and see first a 
tremendously long tube seemingly all of one piece, for no vestibules 
are visible. It has a flat-headed snout-nosed face like a Mississippi 
River cat-fish, but still it shows a vestige of a “‘ cow-catcher ” (like 
the cat-fish’s muddy whiskers). This remains, modified in shape, 
somewhat rudimentary and somewhat camouflaged by colour, but still 
recognizable as a ‘“‘ cow-catcher”’. Otherwise the train in almost no 
way resembles its stately and clumsy morphologic antecedents. 

“ It looks more like a boat than a train when you see it close up, 
like a yacht or a modern ferry!” observes the poet—‘‘ A Normandie 
of locomotives ! ”’ chirrups the woman, like a wren. ‘The doctor says, 
“I wonder why the colour scheme was chosen—yellow body, red 
striping, chromium fittings and a mud-brown top!” While the 
lawyer said nothing, thinking of dividends. 

Then they passed by the 5,400 horse-power Diesel locomotive for 
its entire 210 feet, and saw what supplies the motive energy, then they 
left behind them the longest and most powerful Diesel locomotive in 
the world, like children filled with amazement, and the railway was 
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showing them its toys. Toys of course that the public was to play 
with and pay for in the end. It sauntered on in an endless queue. 
There was no smoke, no confusion, no sound, except the quiet shuffling 
of feet. Absent were the heat, the brass, the grease, the oil, and the 
clangour, the grimy men with oilcans and waste, the wipers and the 
cleaners of the usual station scene. A lady could run this train with 
white kid gloves on, Alice or the White Rabbit could run it if they 
half tried. The public peered at it half wonderingly, half timidly, 
as Alice might have done; Alice, in the public, peered at the train. 

Somewhat as Jonah entered the whale or perhaps more laterally, the 
four investigators went into the monstrous belly after passing by gill 
slits and radiators and almost ears—but no headlights of the lanterny 
sort, no pompous smoke stack and no yelling bells. Astonished eyes 
saw that the locomotive consisted of three cars, or units, each carrying 
two nine hundred horse-power twelve-cylinder Diesel-Winton engines, 
each as fabulous in mechanical beauty as giant astrolabe, ‘each with 
eleven hundred invisible gallons of water and twelve hundred gallons 
of fuel oil also not seen. ‘These tanks are secreted beneath the animal’s 
hide of stainless steel with thick sheet rubber joints. No dust, no grit, 
no smoke, not even a snow-flake could rest, be caught there or penetrate 
this skin or the crevices of its scales. Travellers within are magically 
protected. Each bears a charmed life and each emerges clean and 
safe at his destination. 

We walk on. A guard with a college-bred accent intones : “‘ Although 
these locomotives are capable of attaining exceptionally high speed 
there has been no compromise with essential safety. In addition to 
the usual gauges, the control cab is equipped with a foot pedal which 
automatically stops the train if pressure is withdrawn.” (‘“‘ If the engineer 
were to faint or drop dead as has been known to occur,” croaks Anxiety 
perching on my shoulder.) The nattily uniformed young man continues 
his recitation to which the public shufflingly attends—‘‘ Other safety 
devices are alarm gongs and lights that warn of any possible trouble . . . 
wind-shield wipers, defrosters and sun-visors . . . The Story of the 
Streamliners . . . North-Western (Chicago Line) and Union Pacific 
(Overland) route of the Streamliners and the Challengers . . . Mighty 
in Power .. . Brilliant in Beauty . . . Unique in Design .. .” And so on. 

A thousand people listen with ears open, stare with eyes open, and 
gape with mouths open. The Streamliner stands there silent and distant, 
potent and proud, in love with itself and infinitely disdainful of mere 
mortals. | 

The four visitors continue, pushed and pulled by the mob that gorges 
and is sucked on down through the monster’s long intestinal canal. 
Its tongue was red carpet. The floor is now grey battleship linoleum, 
now brown, now green, as one goes on through segment after segment. 
As Alice noticed the walls while she floated down the rabbit hole, so 
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colour threw itself to our attention here. We find the length and the 
continuity of the train a staggering experience. We have been already 
swallowed past the three-car Diesel locomotive. Now we pass through 
a baggage car. Its interior is as spotless as the engine of a Rolls-Royce, 
and as orderly. Even the empty space is orderly. Two demure coaches 
follow that. ‘Then one “‘ Coftee Shop ” dining car. This is an inexpen- 
sive place to eat and connotes the ‘‘ Coffee Shops ” of American hotels 
where light snacks and economical meals can be got quickly in contrast 
to eating in the Main Dining Room where the service is slower and the 
cost of grandezza is added to the bill. One can eat in the “‘ Coffee Shop ” 
for what one tips in the Main Dining Room and the food is, of course, 
the same. It is all a matter of taste, and to some degree, show. The Main 
Dining Car is next, a proper place and more, much more, baronial. 
The waiters have an air that is suggestive of more deference and more 
expectancy. A Club Car follows this where there are writing desks, 
magazines, places to lounge, stretch out, relax and recreate one’s self. 
The atmosphere is that of a fashionable New York Club. It is essentially 
non-chalant. Then we are pushed through two Compartment Drawing 
Room Cars, exclusive and distinguished, then on through one “ open 
section’ Sleeping Car that is more hall-like and more democratic. 
An unique arrangement has the next car—a “ Roomette ” sleeping 
coach with actual upstairs and downstairs! These divisions are 
amazingly contrived with expert cunning and no loss of space or com- 
fort, but real gain in that twenty per cent of space previously lost is 
here converted into snug and luxurious sleeping and seating compart- 
ments. It would have to be seen to be understood, but in brief the space 
above seats is utilized to make the upper compartments without in- 
convenience to the occupants of the lower compartments. 

Every compartment and coach has a radio. ‘There are interconnecting 
telephones so that one may talk to friends in other parts of the train with- 
out moving out of one’s seat (a welcome pastime on an inter-ocean plunge) 
and there are specially constructed reading lights for all conditions and 
visual requirements. Mr. H. G. Wells will soon walk into the aisle, the 
next stop will be Mars and we all feel aerial. The details are fabulous 
and incessantly charming, and would have to be experienced to be appre- 
ciated. One wonders where the brains are kept hidden from ordinary 
use that perform so perfectly on tasks like these. Such planning and 
foresight—alas Maimonides! Appointments are unusual yet simple 
on the whole and extremely functional. The Medici must have looked 
on in breathless fascination from the shades when this palace was being 
built. Even the interest of Cheops may have been stirred. Yet it is not 
to eat and not for love and not for romance but just for use and for 
anybody who has thirty-nine dollars and wants to go to California. 
It is assumed of course by the clever builders that people want to get 
there safely and in a hurry and that it must be clean and cheap. The 
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rest manufacturers add by buying the imagination of artists, and luxury, 
novelty, beauty, and comfort, and diversion in the way of phones, radios, 
baths (tub or shower as you prefer), and a scented and tintedly charming 
barber shop. 

The colour treatment of the car interiors is striking. The mood of 
the rooms is lyric yet subdued. Emotion is present but it is controlled 
by and focused for a purpose. The dominant masculine and the eternal 
feminine is suggested by the decor. It is for men and women, for group 
and social use. The atmosphere suggested by the decoration is not that 
of a stag club nor of a lady’s powder room but of a new type of communal 
and commercial modernity. New types of freedom and equality between 
the sexes is suggested by the hangings, the fittings, the arrangements, 
and the appointments. In many ways the lawyer, the poet, the doctor, 
and the woman found that the streamliner in points of finish and general 
super-superbness represented distinct departures from traditional train 
equipment. There was no breath here, or at least hardly a memory of 
the first crude ox-carts and “ prairie schooners ”’ in which the earliest 
pioneers went “‘ out West’, pushing through the trans-continental 
wilderness. And there are no Indians. Now, only, the motion is still 
in the same direction. 

Finally the doctor, the poet, the lawyer, and the woman emerged 
having seen it all, including the unbelievable bar that could only have 
been conceived and executed by an intelligence with the special sensi- 
tivities of a Cecil Beaton. It is called “The Little Nugget ” and re- 
enacts the scene and the feeling of a tavern in the American Victorian 
manner. Actual photographs of Lotta Crabtree and many a sweet name 
that heartened the unshaven forty-niners and those who came on twenty 
years later, and later, adorn the walls along with cherubs and unbeliev- 
ably red red plush, and electric fixtures made to look like gas ones, in a 
successful effort to recapture that first fine careless rapture of the Gay 
Nineties. 

Staggering to a soda fountain after the fatigue of the trip down and by 
the City of Los Angeles, seventeen coaches long, endless and unutter- 
able, the poet has to buy lawyer a drink of orange juice, and a tongue and 
salad sandwich, half of which he eats before the doctor and the woman 
catch up with them after being separated in the crowd. Then they all 
go famished to supper at the Passy before meeting another incoming 
boat bearing another member of the party, one more infinitesimal part 
of the travelling public for which the winged dragon was created. 
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(Concluded) 
By BRYHER 
Part III. Tue NILE 


IT WAS COOLER to take Cook’s passenger steamer at Luxor for the 
voyage to Assuan and we made this trip both years. Actually the boat 
came from Cairo but it was a tourist principle of the time that three 
weeks on the river was dull and that the best days were those between 
Thebes and the Cataract. Occasionally a dahabiyeh was to be seen 
but the days of A Thousand Miles up the Nile had definitely gone. 
People took a train if they did not care for the ship. 

We went on board the previous night as the start was always at dawn. 
Everything was painted white. It was crowded and the few travellers 
who had been aboard since Cairo talked in loud tones of the Benihassan 
tombs and of the Assiut donkeys. An invisible bond still united visitors 
to Egypt (we corresponded I suppose to the English in Italy at the time 
of the Brownings), and certain Victorian rules about speaking to 
strangers were relaxed. Castes had evolved themselves, however, 
according to the way of travel. Those who took their own donkeys 
and their dragoman with them felt superior to those who relied upon 
Cook’s services, much in the same way as the scribe had felt himself 
nobler than the commander 2,000 years before, although the warrior 
had captured the shadier awning seat. 

Next morning early we moored at Esneh. I can still see the ship 
made fast to piles by huge ropes and an ant-thick mass of natives on 
land, thin indigo-robed sons of Noah from my ark, almost naked 
children, starved donkeys, stray dogs, and sailors with white, dirty 
gowns tucked up to their waists. ‘The shore rose up and down or 
seemed to, a strip of film not yet in focus, and shouts, barks, grunts, 
occasional words, the grinding of something on a stone, made an 
upper world of sound most pleasing to my ears. I think now I remember 
the noise-pattern better than the images. 

We walked to the temple between the growing, straining crowds, 
held back by police. It was a march of conquerors in sun-helmets 
and ambulating dotted muslin beehives (some of them must have worn 
at least a dozen petticoats), in nineteenth-century Anglo-American 
triumph, or if you preferred, the landing of prisoners of war. ‘To most, 
disregarding imperialistically the recurrent “‘ bakshish ”, it was a royal 
procession ; to a few ladies skipping with mouse squeaks along a road 
where each dead leaf was a scorpion, each rut a possible snake, this was 
undoubtedly a straight road to the slave market. I was scornful of 
them all, was I not the sage repeating fiercely M is an owl, U isa chicken, 
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The temple was quite close to the river. I did not know then that 
it was a Ptolemaic building full of Roman inscriptions, dedicated 
to Khnum, nor that the town was a trading centre in the Middle 
Kingdom, famous for its fishes. I can only recall tall leaf crowned 
columns, parallel with the horizon, the carved wonder of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and long honey-coloured steps. 

There was plenty to watch from the decks of the steamer when we 
returned on board. Fields succeeded one another, sometimes they 
were only a green ribbon not much wider than a road, then they would 
change into a plain of clover reaching almost to the horizon. A baby 
camel followed its basket-laden mother, the tiny hooves of a drove of 
asses repeated a hieroglyphic text. I liked the “‘ shaduf ” best of the 
many pictures. A peasant scooped water from the Nile with a pole 
and bucket that I would have drawn as a gigantic wooden spoon. 
He bent into the angle of a sail ; stooping forward, the pail flew upward, 
his companion, standing on rough steps cut into the bank in an irregular 
ladder, caught and tipped it again, until a third, at crop level, tilted 
the water into the irrigation ditches. The sun beat upon their naked 
backs that were neither black nor tea-coloured but a burnt sorrel 
brown. No wonder that I enjoyed the day, the continuous movement 
of arm and pole, the little splashes, the fissures in the soil; earth 
and water, were they not two of the three chief toys of the world ? 
We begin with mud pies and end with gardens, but the principle 
is the same and only a bonfire was lacking. At about three o’clock 
the vegetable patches changed into the whitewashed walls of a town. 

I cannot remember Edfu without thinking of a hawk. Carved, they 
were everywhere, cut with deep strokes into blank spaces, as falcon 
heads upon the body of Horus, one, black, polished, three times the 
height of myself, faced us, still on temple duty after 2,000 years, guarding 
the palm columns whose shadows suggested water. 

I had seen hawks on the English marshes, rising impetuously, 
above short grass and loops of shining river. ‘‘ Look,” they had pointed, 
“you won’t see that bird often.” It was so seldom, so exciting, as to 
mark the occasion “ hawk day ’’, coloured title to the ordinary print of 
childhood. It had been a period when repetition was the natural order 
and when “ it may never happen again ” had been too puzzling to be 
properly understood. Rare and never can easily be confused at seven. 
I cannot recall whether I saw falcons now flying above the Nile but the 
pate Edfu became for me far-sighted eyes and curved throwing stick 

eak. 

I did not know then that we were at a geographical boundary where 
the Nile limestone changes to the sandstone of Africa but I felt that we 
were at the heart of something formal and ritualistic, if I explained it 
by saying that here there were just temples, without any battles. A 
few of the visitors were interested and wandered away with maps, 
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but many were bored, complaining of the heat. “ This is the Holy 
of Holies,” the guide said, and, to my indignation, several laughed. I 
walked off angrily, trying to decipher signs, for though I was only 
nine, to me it was a sacred place, something that I could understand 
much better than a church. 

I was afraid of the story of Osiris. Moses had led the tribes out to 
the promised land, Mohammed had created a kingdom, but burial 
in a chest linked too closely to an infantile uneasiness about suffocation, 
myths of the gods were not fairy tales, and if the last sentence seemed 
to make things come right, it was short and the chronicle was long. 
I did not think about Isis (years would have to pass before I read of 
“‘ the woman who was made a man by her father Osiris ’’), but I liked 
Horus, the son, the Henty-book hero, the victor, the child, identified 
with my own age, become god. This was his temple. There were 
boats on the wall, I had seen them sailing beside us that very morning, 
fishers, nets, flying ducks, and reeds. 

Only a few of us climbed to the top of the Pylon but of course I 
raced up, over worn steps, wondering that they could be so old. We 
looked over the parapet at burnt land and sugar canes, white paths and 
round mud huts. Below us, an oasis, the temple court was a pattern 
of sunlight and shadow. 

The battlement leading to the opposite Pylon had crumbled almost 
to wall edge at one point. “‘ Dangerous,” people said, discouraging 
the venturesome who wanted to leap across. My hand was held firmly 
but I had no desire to jump, for it was a living illustration of peril, 
from an old text, with a mine-deep drop below. I forgot instead the 
intervening years looking at the niches and the archways ;_ had priests 
come with garlands and the woven linen banners they used to suspend 
from the towers, as the Arabs to this day hang out carpets for festivals, 
it would have seemed to me neither supernatural nor mysterious, but 
matter of fact, as obvious as stars following the twilight. 

I understood something of Egypt, I did not understand the values 
of many of my fellow travellers. Perhaps I was in the exact develop- 
mental stage of the Egyptian soldiers come humbly to “ Horus of 
Edfu, of brilliant plumage, beautiful hawk of electrum”, before they 
rowed out of their civilization to Wawat, to unknown tribes threatening 
the ships of light acacia wood. I wished to be a warrior, as Horus 
had been, avenger of wrongs, desert-sighted, not the donkey who might 
be hobbled, the fish easily hooked, but the hawk, seeing danger before 
it happened, free equally of hill and temple and river. The relative 
merits of this chef and that dressmaker, the fall and rise of Suez canal 
shares, unrest in Russia or the intentions of Germany, naturally left 
me completely unmoved. 

The following day we woke in Bow-land. (How with that name 
could I call it Nubia ?) Perhaps someone took me on shore, possibly 
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I ran off alone, having been sent to play on deck till breakfast. Anyhow, 
there I was, with the desert stretching up to the temple in tiny, shifting 
hills and the Nile behind. I knew, for I had read it in the guide book, 
that this was the junction of the caravan roads, from here we could ride 
across to Punt, to the Indian sea. 

We were no longer in Egypt. This was the “‘ Red Land ” and what 
I wanted was a camel. To ride, perhaps to fight, to come at last to salt 
water, this was the answer to the symbol, life. It was conclusion, 
the end for which we were born. I could see that the sand was different, 
sometimes gold, sometimes grey, here gritty, there soft, with a language 
of its own, to be learned as one rode. 

At this moment three children trotted up to me. They were, and 
I loved river-horses terribly, exactly like small hippos. They glistened 
with castor oil, the boy whose hair fuzzed into rings nudged his sisters 
whose plaits were as many as the fringes of their little leather aprons. 
All giggled. 

I had had no wish to speak to the white, ball-playing children in 
the hotels but here all prohibitions were forgotten. With Nubians 
(it was a new experience), I felt inferior, unprepared. Not timidly, 
but with the recognition that they were kings, I a subject, I asked if 
I might play with them in my most carefully phrased Arabic. 

They howled and ran away. 

In retrospect I cannot blame them. I was still attired in combinations, 
bodice, two pairs of knickers, a long petticoat, a dress, coat, black 
ribbed stockings, and high boots. As a concession to the African climate 
I had been permitted to leave off my flannel petticoat and had escaped 
without gloves. Probably my Arabic was at fault, they would certainly 
have spoken a dialect, but it was my colour that was really responsible. 
To them, black and naked, rubbed gloriously with oil like Memnon 
at the games, my white face poking out of an over-large green-lined 
sun helmet could only have suggested the horrible mask created by a 
medicine man, to represent the plague. 

I may even have had a Baedeker in my hand. 

It happened once and not constantly, yet when my Negro friends 
tell me now of yet another insult or opportunity lost because of racial 
prejudice, I want to tell them, only it is so hard to put it into a brief 
sentence, that I understand absolutely what it is like to be rejected on 
account of one’s colour. 

Kom Ombos itself was hard, more like a fort. I remember a ruined 
pond or trough where they had kept the temple crocodiles but I am 
uncertain whether I realized that it was dedicated to the two gods, the 
crocodile and the falcon-headed. I liked the canoes slipping through 
water rushes, the escaping fish, the birds rising on the wall above 
tangling leaves. Sand crept over the pavements and though I knew 
they were no longer to be found so far down the river, I looked for the 
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print of scales. The reptiles, dry, sandy and so sudden, were the dark 
side of Egypt, something even a warrior could not fight, an unseen, 
implacable destiny striking in full sunlight. Cautiously, I followed 
the party outside the walls back to the Nubian road and the friendly, 
crowded landing stage. 

We arrived in Assuan at a purely historical moment. The dam 
had been completed and the island of Philae was about to be submerged. 
We should then be the last season-of-tourists to visit it in winter. 
Controversy raged; were crops or antiquity the more important ? 
The Times was full of angry letters, every third visitor carried a book by 
Pierre Loti that I never read but must have been sentiment run riot, 
others collected albums of photographs. We had the smugness of 
people definitely in the news and until my arrival I was naturally on the 
archeological side. 

We set off early for Shellal. There can be few landscapes as lovely 
as the Cataract. I would write it now as a syllabic sign for morning. 
Not dawn, but the early, able to do everything confidence of the growing 
day. Where Egypt was deliberate, old and calm, we were back here 
with sea, with foaming water springing over rock tips between islands 
no longer than lances. To my disappointment, we never attempted 
to shoot the rapids by boat, several tourists having recently suffered 
shipwreck. In soaked petticoats, suffering from what the French 
so perfectly describe as a strong cerebral commotion, they had clung 
to granite nobbles on all fours, while a boat was smashed and the 
natives had cursed. My imagination liked to add that they had lost their 
sun-umbrellas and had found no directions in Baedeker as to behaviour. 

Boulders and palms; my hieroglyph for that day was a pelican. 
There was no describing their wings, they were perhaps the white 
of the just opening magnolia, but lighter in texture, the spray sprinkle 
that fell from the stiffest, triangular rocks. They sat on ledges in the 
red-bronze hills, in scholarly line of imperturbable scribes. High in 
the air to the side we could just see a single vulture. I felt that by 
some miracle a hippopotamus might emerge, cut off from the Upper 
Nile, to greet me. 

The river seethed and crashed. It was windy, sand blew in our eyes. 
We turned a corner, glad for shelter and there, a skyscraper among 
bridges, was the shining, mile-long granite wall of the new dam. 

We stepped into a trolley, in the English sense of that word, a car 
with seats but without roof or sides. It was a kind of imperial mail- 
cart from which I could see everything, without its seeming childish, 
and we slid along terrifically fast, watched by the pelicans, the roar 
of water mixed with constant Arabic cries. My father spoke of the 
engineering triumph of the barrage. This and the swift, unobstructed 
run along the glistening rails decided me. I left antiquity for once 
and joined with the engineers. 
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Philae itself was partly under water. We walked along planks or 
jumped from soft mud up high steps. I was lifted across gaps, pulled 
over stones. I was not frightened but tormented by a queer, compulsive 
feeling to see everything. If we came back next year, we should not 
be able to walk about these courts. I could understand the past but I 
still had difficulty with the future. Would the temple be angry? I 
realized suddenly that Isis and Horus, Nephthys and Thoth, all the 
figures on the wall in front of me, were bigger than myself. 

Gone. The last time. Lost. I caught words from the confused 
babble of rowers and of dragomen. They looked at us in their white 
robes, their many coloured coats, as if we had the power to enter 
some palace, speak with some sultan engineer and rescue the island. 
We were among the last visitors. 

An English strain of compromise triumphed in me at that moment. 
I loved the barrage with the shining wall and the cascades of water that 
would give food, so they said, to many people, many donkeys, when 
the Nile was low in summer. I wanted to save the temple. “ Why 
can’t they take it down, stone by stone, and rebuild it away from the 
river ?”’ This would be, it seemed, too expensive. Yet there were so 
many beggars, they would have work, I argued, and the tourists would 
pay for visits. Everybody would be happy. I was unable to withstand 
the arguments of guides and adults; my embryonic theory of public 
works was apparently impossible. (There had been a project of the 
kind, I found out afterwards, but without explanation as to why it was 
abandoned.) It is amusing now to think that at least I made the sugges- 
tion. 

We only stayed a couple of days at the Cataract in 1903 but we 
returned for some weeks the following winter. It is the second visit 
that I usually remember. We became residents for a while, not sight- 
seers ; I took good root in this realm that was so much easier for child- 
hood than England. 

No one would associate now ancient Egypt with proletarian experience 
yet I learnt more about workers there than at home in England. I 
saw in daily pictures that I could understand and that were uninfluenced 
by the taboos of ordinary life exactly what slave labour meant. It was 
rough pre-cinema proof of the superiority of visual education. How had 
the temples been built, the statues set up ? There was the answer on 
50 feet of wall, hundreds and hundreds of figures dragging ropes slowly 
forward. Tourists who would have ignored the same conditions in a 
European factory, pointed out indignantly the larger sized overseers 
cracking whips. ‘There were explanations in Baedeker (a very subversive 
book), the Exodus, the making of bricks without straw. Kings sat with 
the great crowns of the Two Lands on their heads, while, crawling 
before them, their foreheads touching the ground, captives and slaves 
begged for mercy. If I read now of underpaid workers making 
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mackintoshes, my immediate picture will be of a row of men hauling 
an obelisk. An early knowledge of ancient history could be of great 
service to any proletarian state. 

These winters were, as well, full of practical contacts. My Thebes 
donkey boy was perhaps 18, under-nourished and illiterate; I was 
an intelligent 10 and roughly at the same level of development. He 
talked to me about his problems in a mixture of Arabic and English. 
The corvée was abolished but next year his brother would be a soldier. 
How was his family to be fed? There were many of them, younger 
than myself. Some riders gave good bakshish, yes, but then he must 
give so much to the sheikh, so many piastres to the dragoman. Otherwise 
the straps would be slit in such a way that when the excursion started, 
a saddle would slip. He would be disgraced, get the tourists who gave 
no gifts. ‘The donkey had to be fed in summer when no one visited the 
temple. English people tugged mistrustfully at mended harness. 
Wouldn’t I ask my father who gave me all things (sadly I wished that 
he did !) to buy the donkey for me? Had it ever refused to gallop 
when I wished it? Had it stumbled or lagged behind, were we not 
always the first ones away ? He could sell the donkey for a great price 
and they would chew sugar cane when the water was low and seek a 
young, untrained beast cheaply for next season. 

We understood each other, his problem was my problem, though 
neither accepted at full value the other’s protestations.. I never made 
the suggestion about the donkey because I knew the animal could 
neither stand the long voyage nor the damp climate and in England 
I preferred to ride a pony. I was cautious about bakshish, fearing the 
wrath of our dragoman, but I did what I could, indirectly, in Eastern 
manner, and when the boy saw us off at the station, I think he was not 
dissatisfied. I was thus initiated into the common background of 
children brought up in the East, that sets them always apart, though 
often afterwards they consciously forget it, where they are in the middle 
world between the conquerors and the tribal, secret life, and every 
word has two meanings, one white, and one belonging to the communal, 
particular experience of the place. ’ 

Ancient history and my donkey boy were not my only economic 
lessons. At night, while the grown-up people dined, I arranged my 
bed to resemble a fort and played until the chambermaid arrived. She 
was Swiss and we chattered in French about her valley and her own 
surprising world. It had taken her nine years to get to Egypt. Assuan 
ranked high, just under Cairo, Monte Carlo, and St. Moritz. She had 
earned her position, choosing a hotel each winter as a stepping stone, 
because the “‘ higher ”’ you were as regards the season, the more you 
earned. No, she had her fare sometimes but hardly any wages. Could 
I believe it ? That Frenchwoman with the dyed hair who rang four times 
an hour had left by the morning train and had given one miserable 
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note for a pourboire and a bundle of worn-out stockings she had thrown 
immediately away. Ten shillings for three weeks! She knew just by 
looking at us that we should treat her correctly. Sometimes she played 
a game with the floor waiter of glancing at new visitors and guessing 
how much they would leave. Did I know that they marked the trunks 
downstairs if the tips were bad, as a warning to other hotels ? She wished 
she had a baby, as gay and plump as I was. (I writhed with indignation, 
Hannibal at my age had already a campaign behind him, but I was so 
curious that I had to be silent.) There was the ‘‘ direction ” to be 
considered, one had to accommodate one’s self to the chef, the under- 
manager, the concierge. Thus, gradually, one would arrive at St. Moritz. 
No, she had never been out to the barrage. It seemed to impress people. 
Perhaps she would make the trip when the work was slack, at the end of 
the season. Now when she had her hours off, there was mending, 
she was always happy to oblige a client, it meant a reward, or a letter 
to write, and she was afraid, wasn’t I, of all these blacks ? The young 
couple down the corridor would give her a good present, she was sure, 
I could make myself no idea of how they were considerate. Then we 
would hear my mother hurrying up from dinner (it was reasonably 
assumed that I would get into mischief if I could), the chambermaid 
would disappear, I would demolish my fort and pretend to be asleep. 

Somewhere, something was wrong. ‘The maid neither knew of 
Thothmes nor wished to hear about him. I could not imagine anyone 
wanting to be ignorant of history. It must be the way, not the subject. 
I found French verbs dreary and arithmetic impossible because both 
belonged to lessons. Naturally I forgot about her next day, riding in 
the desert, but this staying in Egypt without its being real dented 
memory deeply and underlined my experiences later, in school. 

French, Arabic, English. I exchanged lives as well as words without 
a trace of confusion. It is adult self-consciousness that makes such 
changes difficult. I plunged head foremost and with the utmost delight 
into what I have called always the ‘‘ Levant” Mediterranean, that 
modern whole that is made up from many races, colours, tastes, smells, 
and pictures. 

I loved the Assuan bazaars; they were a chessboard of lengths, 
not squares, white roads and dark dwellings hung with baskets. Now 
they must be turned out by some English factory for a few pence, 
but then they were new to the eyes, shaped like tall clay vases or flattened 
out saddle bags, in smooth circles of black and red, reed-green or cane- 
yellow osiers. Egyptians must have bought them at the time of the 
Middle Kingdom, just as we did ; there is an inscription of the time of 
Thothmes III, “the Nubian Trolodytes bearing baskets.” There 
were leather aprons too, strung with cowrie shells that may have been 
made at the cataract but whose origin was far away in Africa. Many 
years later a coloured friend attending a university class in ethnology 
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told me that ey of her white companions did not know what cowries 
were. The curled rose-shaded shells, just the inner colour of a Nubian’s 
lips, so belonged to early childhood that I had to hear the story two or 
three times before I could believe it. Ostrich plumes made a feather 
shield of walls, there were old matchlocks, occasionally swords, and tiny 
drums made of stretched hippo hide. 

I was not allowed to go to the bazaars after the first days. The 
resident doctor’s wife warned my parents, with much mystery, much 
promising that not a word would be breathed on account of spoiling 
the season, that people were dying daily there from smallpox. I was 
the only small child making excursions. There was a girl who sat near 
us at table, with her governess, but they stayed carefully within the 
hotel grounds. The natives read the Koran and resisted vaccination. 

We rode every day; over thin, silvery sands opposite Elephantine, 
island of “ the people in the door ’’, as the ancient inscriptions said. 
We crossed once to the dark, nearly red dunes on the other side, finding 
a way to the boat again along fresh hyena tracks. Sometimes we kept 
to the white road-like surface nearer to the town or spent the afternoon 
in an old, deserted garden, full of fig trees. Had it a history? If so, 
I never heard it but it must have cost a fortune to plant the orchard 
which was apparently abandoned. We seldom passed the Bisharin 
camp on account of smallpox, but we often saw the tents. I did not 
like these Bedouin with their long hair and shrill voices as much as 
my gay, oil-scrubbed little Nubians. 

The winter passed, yet in retrospect it seems a single block of time. 
I was forever getting scolded because I galloped off on my donkey 
or lost myself from conversation, dreaming that I carried a spear 
against wilder, plundering tribes. I was in the past, in a beautiful 
concentration, spared the disturbing vision of an impending future of 
copy-books and raw, March winds. 


Part IV 


It is hard to remember a time when Egypt was not a background 
for my knowledge. It was an ideal beginning, for a child thinks in 
nouns and sees in pictures. I had learnt to read over again, moving 
along a sun-baked wall, with eyes, with fingers, with every self, with 
the whole body. This was a vulture, that was an owl, here was a reed, 
there was a basket, all of them were spelling out history, were spelling 
out songs. 

Only one had to be a child. How far it was the influence of the 
atmosphere I do not know, I spent my days talking Arabic and putting 
together puzzles of separate hieroglyphics. ‘There was a mysterious 
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conversation, something beyond feeling told me that one of the not- 
possible things was about to happen. I waited for the night to change, 
while the adult group discussed whether I were to be told of it or not. 

The sheikh of the donkey boys had sent a scarab to me, in token, 
he said, of their recognition and homage. g 

Perhaps they sent one to all children though others in the same 
hotel did not receive it ? If it were a repeated gesture, it is unimportant. 
The gift was the sign to me that I was initiate to my own people. It 
had not been always easy to force myself to memorize dynasties and 
verbal endings ; ‘‘ God’s Land,” the over-world, had rewarded me. 
I knew, it was really not in pride, that the gate to the mysteries was 
open. 

‘i wanted to speak to the Egyptians and to tell them that I under- 
stood, I saw myself leading them to some new Punt beyond the hills, 
but my Arabic collapsed miserably when it came to abstract terms. I 
could say nothing, only promise myself to them silently. I did not 
know that the East would hold me to my word, not with a sword as 
I saw then but with fumbling and untidy protests against slavery in 
Trinidad, the Harlem slums. 

It was chance perhaps, a casual incident, dropped under the uncon- 
scious beyond diving reach, but a set of laws, a sense of antiquity, 
became mine from that moment. I could see the past, not as a flat 
photograph but as a stereoscopic film. I knew the minute changes 
between Crete and Alexandria, as I knew which anemones were cliff 
grown, which came from the woods. Often, later, the Mediterranean 
people took me for Syrian, in spite of a British accent, and Turks wanted 
to turn me out of Santa Sophia, insisting that I was Greek. They 
recognized that in some hidden way I knew the Levant thought. 

Knowledge has to be paid for. I became de-immunized, I became 
afraid. I was not protected any longer as the western races were. I 
knew things, often against my wil!, that they could neither feel nor see. 
Yet I had not won the full protection of the East. I moved between 
two camps, fearful of the sentinels of each, missing things close at hand, 
guessing events that might take place to-morrow. 

Perhaps this perception helped me to leave Egypt. I felt myself 
gradually detaching my enthusiasm as the days drew nearer to the 
voyage home. There was the last ride, the last sail. The train to Cairo. 
I remember standing in the hall of the hotel, not long after dawn, 
amid arguments and a shaking of heads. “ She was such an old lady 
and I could not help myself.” Boys discreetly whisked dust from 
shoes and listened. “‘ If you had let us know we should have stayed 
longer up the Nile.”” Our original rooms were let, it appeared, we went 
up and up, almost to the top and back of the hotel, where there was no 
balcony but only European buildings to be seen from the window, 
no water carriers and no swift, shouting sais. 
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The satin-covered furniture reminded me of a room in the Paris 
exhibition. I think that there was a palm in a gilt basket and a pale 
blue tablecloth. I tried to draw camels but everything seemed flat and 
cold. 

We were waiting downstairs for Ali, to make our final excursion, 
when a victoria drove up to the entrance. There were discreet glances, 
visitors watching, pretending a sudden interest in some carpets. I have 
the impression of a wide hat, white chiffon under a smiling face and 
flowing dove-grey silk, was it a skirt or a rug? The Empress Eugénie 
leaned forward, lifting a hand, seeming much livelier than Queen 
Victoria. The manager bowed. “‘ She doesn’t look her age,”” somebody 
said. It was another link with history and my last memory of Cairo. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


[This is the title and last poem in a series on the American silicosts story of Gauley Bridge, 
West Virginia, where 2,000 workmen were exposed to the fatal and preventable disease 
which has 1,000,000 potential and 500,000 actual victims in the United States now. 
The poem deals with the place, its people, industries, and common tragedy, naming names 
—and the road through. All the material used is the product of the author's visit to Gauley 
Bridge and the government hearings (quoted in the poem). The context is important to thts 
summary poem.| 


THESE ROADS WILL take you into your own country. 
Seasons and maps coming where this road comes 
into a landscape mirrored in these men. 


Past all your influences, your home river, 
constellations of cities, mottoes of childhood, 
parents and easy cures, war, all evasion’s wishes. 


What one word must never be said ? 
Dead, and these men fight off our dying, 
cough in the theatres of the war. 


What two things shall never be seen? 
They: what we did. Enemy: what we mean. 
This is a nation’s scene and halfway house. 


What three things can never be done? 
Forget. Keep silent. Stand alone. 
The hills of glass, the fatal brilliant plain. 


The facts of war forced into actual grace. 
Seasons and modern glory. Told in the histories, 
how first ships came 


seeing on the Atlantic thirteen clouds 
lining the west horizon with their white 
shining halations ; 


they conquered, throwing off impossible Europe— 
could not be used to transform; created coast— 
breathed-in America. 


See how they took the land, made after-life 
fresh out of exile, planted the pioneer 
base ‘and blockade, 
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pushed forests down in an implacable walk 
west where new clouds lay at the desirable 
body of sunset ; 


taking the seaboard. Replaced the isolation, 
dropped cities where they stood, drew a tidewater 
frontier of Europe, 


a moment, and another frontier held, 
this land was planted home-land that we know. 
Ridge of discovery, 


until we walk to windows, seeing America 
lie in a photograph of power, widened 
before our forehead, 


and still behind us falls another glory, 
London unshaken, the long French road to Spain, 
the old Mediterranean 


flashing new signals from the hero hills 
near Barcelona, monuments and powers, 
parent defenses. 


Before our face the broad and concrete west, 
green ripened fields, frontier pushed back like river 
controlled and dammed ; 


the flashing wheatfields, cities, lunar plains 
grey in Nevada, the sane fantastic country 
sharp in the south, 


liveoak, the hanging moss, a world of desert, 
the dead, the lava, and the extreme arisen 
fountains of life, 


the flourished land, peopled with watercourses 
to California and the colored sea ; 
sums of frontiers 


and unmade boundaries of acts and poems, 
the brilliant scene between the oceans, standing, 
this fact and this disease. 


* * * 
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Half-memories absorb us, and our ritual world 
carries its history in familiar eyes, — 
planted in flesh it signifies its music 


in minds which turn to sleep and memory, 
in music knowing all the shimmering names, 
the spear, the castle, and the rose. 


But planted in our flesh these valleys stand, 
everywhere we begin to know the illness, 
are forced up, and our times confirm us all. 


In the museum life, centuries of ambition 
yielded at last a fertilizing image : 
the Carthaginian stone meaning a tall woman 


carries in her two hands the book and cradled dove, 
on her two thighs, wings folded from the waist 
cross to her feet, a pointed human crown. 


This valley is given to us like a glory. 
To friends in the old world, and their lifting hands 
that call for intercession. Blow falling full in face. 


All those whose childhood made learn skill to meet, 
and art to see after the change of heart ; 
all the belligerents who know the world. 


You standing over gorges, surveyors and planners, 
you workers and hope of countries, first among powers ; 
you who give peace and bodily repose, 


opening landscapes by grace, giving the marvel lowlands 
physical peace, flooding old battlefields 
with general brilliance, who best love your lives ; 


and you young, you who finishing the poem 
wish new perfections and begin to make; 
you men of fact, measure our times again. 


* * * 
These are our strength, who strike against history. 


These whose corrupt cells owe their new styles of weakness 
to our disease ; 
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these carrying light for safety on their foreheads 
descended deeper for richer faults of ore, 
drilling their death. 


These touching radium and the luminous poison, 
carried their death on their lips and with their warning 
glow in their graves. 


These weave and their eyes water and rust away, 
these stand at wheels until their brains corrode, 
these farm and starve, 


all these men cry their doom across the world, 
meeting avoidable death, fight against madness, 
find every war. 


Are known as strikers, soldiers, pioneers, 
fight on all new frontiers, are set in solid 
lines of defense. 


Defense is sight; widen the lens and see 
standing over the land myths of identity, 
new signals, processes : 


alloys begin: certain dominant metals. 
Deliberate combines add new qualities, 
sums of new uses. 


Over the country, from islands of Maine fading, 
Cape Sable fading south into the orange 
detail of sunset, 


new processes, new signals, new possession. 
A name for all the conquests, prediction of victory 
deep in these powers. 


Carry abroad the urgent need, the scene, 
to photograph and to extend the voice, 
to speak this meaning. 


Voices to speak to us directly. As we move. 
As we enrich, growing in larger motion, 
this word, this power. 
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Down coasts of taken countries, mastery, 
discovery at one hand, and at the other 
frontiers and forests, 


fanatic cruel legend at our back and 
speeding ahead the red and open west, 
and this our region, 


desire, field, beginning. Name and road, 
communication to these many men, 
as epilogue, seeds of unending love. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 
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POEM 


HE RIDES THROUGH the thundering tides who make appalled motion 
over the floor of thought—in the winds from the heart 

laughing as he feels the soft 

gradual vibrations of the bursting of grandiloquent foam 


his spear whistles risky tunes 

bright as an urchin’s in a solemn street 
his hair applauds in rhythmic formulation 
each intelligent pierce of his elegant dart 


moody mammoths on rocks 

attempt to spread gloom by immensity of sitting 
and their putrid eyes turn soaked in blood 

and bile continues round their heads 

instilling with unceasing decision 

forms of fumy execration 


but he laughs around the abstract pupil of his eye 
which drags a thread from infinity 

and his limbs shiver and silver in the intellectual game 
of riding on out with a strange sight 


for the flow of the historic foam 
PHILIP O’CONNOR 
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DEDICATION IN TIME 


My HEART BEATING, my blood running, 
The light brimming, 

My mind moving, the ground turning, 
My eyes blinking, the air flowing, 

The clock’s quick-ticking, 

Time moving, time dying, 

Time perpetually perishing ! 

Time is farewell! Time is farewell ! 


Abide with me: do not go away, 

But not as the dead who do not walk, 

And not as the statue in the park, 

And not as the rock which meets the wave, 
But quit the dance from which is flowing 
Wishes and turns, gestures and voices, 
Angry desire and fallen to-morrow, 

Quit the dance from which is flowing 

Your blood and beauty: stand still with me. 


We cannot stand still: time is dying, 
We are dying: Time is farewell ! 


Stay, then, stay: wait now for me, 
Deliberately, with care and circumspection, 
Deliberately 

Stop. 

When we are in step, running together, 
Our pace equal, our motion one, 

When we are in step, parallel and equal, 
Running together down the macadam road, 
Walking together, 

Controlling our pace before we get old, 
Walking together on the receding road, 
Like Chaplin and his orphan sister, 
Moving together through time to all good. 


DELMORE SCHWARTZ 
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EPISTLE 


WHEN INSTRUMENTS OF music ornament my ear 

I hear the silence they decorate like dancers 
Deligning the night with bright dresses; when I see 
Birds inscribing the sky or boats on the sea, 

The element they move on means the most to me. 
So at human I marvel not but I admire 

The zone of death on which he writes fire. 


Morning touches mountains with lines of light 
Making the mountains swivel, but I know 
Mountain is immobile on the turning sphere, 
The sphere turns on the immobile year. 

So the gay chaos I see has at its rear 
Rendering it real, creating light with shade, 
The scope of death into which it fades. 


O man ashburnham blazing on a darkness, 
Blossoming on a bough of time, burning 
Summer strong seventy summers, how fine 
I watch you at the pitch of life shine, 
Fomenting glory when Sorrow throws brine. 
O man ashburnham in the suburban grove 
Make it marvellous with flowering grief ! 


Look at the lilac lacing of frost, it writes 
The lines of living on the face of white. 
But when I walk out in the winter, what, 
What is it seen but the long plain sheen? 
So is it life is lost like the frost’s designs 
Seen in a distance when only white is seen. 
O so few are, and so many have been ! 


Or when I lie my life down on a bed 

I am more happy than rest can render me. 
For what I know is the temporary surrender 
When the blood ebbs and the body tenders 
Triumphs of day to nothing in the night. 
And then, when through its ripples to a calm, 
My mind is still, I have the last balm. 


The lake from which I write, lying between 
The Dolomite mountains like a shiver of silver, 
Shows me the points and the paradise sky 
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And my wraith face gazing again as I 
Look down for the life I have lost before I die. 
Heaven in water lies below me—Death 
Drowned in the lake has heaven underneath. 


Then when I go walking through valley and field 
Images of felicity gather behind my eyes: 

Men hoeing and men digging and ragged women 
Waving long good-byes to men in lorries, 

Or boys wrestling by the roadside. And my eyes 
Register the images of joy or pain, and thus 

Life creates its symbols to coerce us. 


Happy, I cry, gay birds! And then I open 

The eyes that saw them sailing through clouds 
No more than a moment before like points of joy, 
And now are stars of sorrow in my day 

Presaging fall when seen in a dark mood. 

Happy, I cry, gay birds! vaulting and veering 
Not knowing and not caring and not fearing. 


Now agony like a twisting graph inscribes 
My epitaph on the ground I live on. 

The ruts I cut up in the meadow tell 
My pain and panic like a pell-mell 
Scoring on life the diagram of hell. 

So like the baited bear or the blind boxer 
I and my million agonize for the joker. 


O now I want the great remove from things 
That gives the ecstasy of the aeroplane 

Not knowing and not caring and not fearing ; 
Sure only of the death to which I’m bearing 
And the end of it all. Life disappearing 
Like the invisible writing meaning nothing, 
Fading to leave the message nothing clearer. 


Coil of wind toiling in a vacuum 

Loud like an echo, bleeding at the centre, 

Half a wing broken, flapping at an angle, 

No good to guide me, I come down the century 
Like a star’s sigh or an eagle’s tear, 

Gathering the garbage and a fallen fruit. 

O good-bye friends with whom I was not here ! 


GEORGE BARKER 
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SONG TIME STUFF 
By LEN LYE 


FROG IN THE THROAT 


A QUITE NORMAL suggestion is to not be heroic or cast back for a song 
forward but to mute the eardrums to the bullfrog centuries of swamp 
logic. Heroic to be non-heroic. So take me for a natural deaf-mute with 
no non-heroic no non-dream and no non-logic: and no non-shutup. 
At least if any not much. So take the least here as the not much. 

One look like me herein can only make my own throat clearance for 
the sake of any eucalyptus tree if the pink sterilizing tones of spray 
were obnoxious to any beautiful day walk or not or o’er the tonsils 
range let mucous dogs lie. Within my range the least I can say is that 
art is a handy tree. 

This then is my preface to art songs as a standing for another song 
when we may be good enough to shutup : with art as the handy tree we 
gaze to see what breezes blow. All I long to say is that as far as mind is 
concerned in art we are at as blatant a stage before all the art as well 
thought good is all wrong and has been from the word art. 

The logic rut more than likely started when in adapting our lives long 
before any civilizations soothed them the untagged elements were 
perhaps our minds’ main outside bogies. Our minds used our visual senses 
to rationalize all things: particularly exterior bogies. Fixed names and 
rules of logic were no doubt set for the elements to ease the communal 
and individual stride towards reality control. Thoughts too no doubt 
became self-checking for judgments on self and behaviour: apart from 
the elements : inside the walls. 

Ironically we’ve been enabled to notate through our logic data-check 
urges: so ironically along the data-check route we’ll get around to 
notating first-self statements in its own mind imagery in a medium as 
the direct language of the mind kept as first cause record of first truth. 

We'll cut it short and start with Cézanne: no need to heed any till 
up to his talk which was the first on logic to strike any sort of truths even 
if only by the way art-mind mechanics in esthetics. So. 


CHAIR IN YOUR HAIR 


Painting painting where is thy mind sting: there there under the 
chair : not under the chair says poppa Cézanne in the legs of the chair 
says poppa Cézanne: that old chair? Chair in your hair Cézanne 
Cézanne. A chair in the mind is worth none in the bush. A chair is 


a chair so leave it there. 
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My Merety ME 


Naming the pére not choosing a godfather but hoping you realize 
he rationalized his chiselled images of realism into painted shavings of 
excellence the Joseph to his Mary incidentally he presented to painting 
the very first sensible theory that painting had mentally evolved up 
to then. 

I am mere Len Lye with my own rationalization antagonistic to all 
theory and all painting up to now with buckets of sense more Lennie 
than Lyzze. The less theory with optic the more eye truth in the psyche 
the better. 


DaziInc DAYLIGHT 


Out of the dim paleface past a continual daylight mind has given 
us an alibi for reality. The age old eye check double check on surround- 
ings to ease our doubts. So now reality you don’t bogey us we bogey you 
with a ten out of ten tag everytime. All’s set in the world with a visual 
chamber in broad dazing daylight. 


THE SURFACE IS BETTER FROM BOTH SIDES OF IT 


The eyecheck process for people behaviour and names is an eye-crust 
on which root sense tries to buy its pretty flowers. Mind check on these 
roots is confined to this surface bloom and its sales are few. And the 
sprouts are quickly grafted onto whatever the generally accepted con- 
clusions are. 

Conclusions are n.g. unless arrived at from both sides of the crust. 
The old eyecheck mind sees only one side of a conclusion and it’s 
sleepy time for its turnover if at all. 


EFFERVESCENT NIGHT SNEEZE 


So reality logic brazens out conclusions for the mind till sleep is the 
only eno for thought. The ebb of thought is the flow of self contacting 
living reality in one life time. The more impinge the less the flow. 


SHAKING THE Minp Dacs 


This widsom wisecracking is my amusement. I’m not really amused 
and victorias pray keep your courts. 

Not amused enough to soften my tarzan against what the so-called 
god good intentioned do with their mind offerings. 

The best example of dags on the mind—mental stultification should 
dags not be in the dictionary—is to be had in the title—Eye cheats 
mind: gives creative thought a pushover with samples of painting 


traditions for the eye to push the mind under: more than three times. 
Ten or twelve times. 
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CHARTING THE ZIG-ZAGS 


Painting of all the vertical plumb-bobs into the mind—has the most 
glaring horizontal zig-zags away from the vertical. Its case history 
heading is Reality Eyecheck Rationalize Me. This Doubting Tom 
Debacle shrieks zsthetic wrong thinking and saddles the mind in 
relation to its imagery with reality galloping gumboils. The gumboil 
legacy of a dreary store of tinhorn treasures erected as monuments to 
successive sets of dreary maws of surface grasping civics with time on 
their hands and hams in their jaws. Eyecheck Mind Doubt Art disport 
your la paloma diplomas but not for me. 


AND THE SWEAT ON THE BRow OF CHARING Cross Roap 


Art is a sprang direct from the mind I presume Livingstone don’t 
hold a road pose. Its spring founts are the word for self not in relation 
to lumbago youth sex or madonnas but but but-but-but the solo state- 
ment in sit you in-sit-uuu you-you-you the visual knack to carry it. 
This may be double dutch to you but it’s treble to me. Not dutch dutch 
or vermeer dutch Franz Hals or middle-ages amazingly constitutional 
art hickory. That vulture food connoisseurs my lazisufaire. That 
Chiaroscura here I come. When the very sun rose with Chiriasco and 
wax apples basked in it. And its hangover lingers on. But the brow 
now puzzled I hope. 


SELF AT THE PROW IN WATERS OF LARD 


The symbolic appeasements of realistic imagery in painting are 
controlled dream gamuts : ideal-self in control for a classified classicism 
range. In such a mind-layer of selection living lingers with reality 
dream siftings. It detaches and presents living values of mind instead 
of mind values. Such a breeze ruffles only the top of the lake if the 
mind could be one with the imagery up diving to lay on the top and 
float down again to lake bottom without any tradition nets or living 
foam. That is a sordid analogy : I wish I hadn’t bothered you: but I 
do know if not about the bed of the lake for certain at least about the 
art doss-house in person. 

The old masterish glamour material content is dimmer now—holy 
landscapes and velvet silks wizardries—realistic wax surfaced religion 
perhaps waning? Paint followers of false fetish of what painting has 
achieved in relation to mind value retrospect they wonder. Into the 
valley of monetary value the connoisseurs thunder. And surrealist 
jibes Jibuti to the right of them. And the wax surface wanes. And the 
hooray for that: and if not what. van 

Apart from mind content at least hooray my mind is made up on why 
go into an zsthetic taste built up swoon over eyecheck subjects taste- 
fully composed in paint or planes. And surrealism is some of the thresh 
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of this same fish landed. Thresh and swoon on both you cultures in 
lards in the glow of cathedral chimes and village belles. Such a pun 
on living is not really on my brow. Your fagade sir is not either. Perhaps 
I was born in a cowl. 


FALLOW THE FOLLOW 


You may not follow. But to me my bonnies my subject matter is from 
my mind not to it. Visual imagery not relating to literary mocdery 
associations of any eye surface-realism. 


TOOT RE ROOT 


Mind thy sting is rooted where my mind is and not in fancy dilutions 
from it. Come from the roots then a statement in their visual terms 
without justification whatever in eyewashing eyecheck. 


An O.K. Ecuo 


For all I know everything as now has and will be altering: and 
is always exactly as it is: and remains in time continually the present 
same. The one exception to that present tense is its unknown quantity 
in terms of unexpressed mind content. Unknown as from what layers 
or from what imagery of awareness. From what degrees of stimulations 
from self—reality—living—or from what memories of all. 

If that’s that: mind only becomes Time beyond Present—as living 
reality remains Present—when mind is detached from reality in 
expressions of created form. 

Degrees of mind value in quality and layer are degrees of time 
value as evident in art. In visual art the realistic imagery of reality 
serves as an easy memory link to states of mind completeness in self 
isolation from actual living absorptions. 

Realistic imagery serves as an easy brooding ground for memory 
links in its selection of real life imagery as echoes of well-being detached 
from actuality. Such simple surface realism imagery depicting objects 
and personal identification of characters are symbols on a dream level 
of visual mind processes. The more strictly selected the imagery 
away from sentimentalities of romantic living absorptions the more 
purely classical it is. 

The more purely classic or romantic imagery is the less I like it. 
Because the mind goes so visually far and no further. Because such 
imagery has mind content projected into it and isn’t it. The OK. 
for the realism may be the philosophical non-axe grinding state of . 
self mind glow being enough of a job at once for Time to fix. If a 
static fixing in terms of Present attached to Time suits you it doesn’t me. 

The most is how about using imagery in mind-visual terms and not 
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in realisms of art-eat-art realisms invested with literary symbol 
mechanisms in living dream life only. 

Communcation is perhaps a prejudice rock but how about mind 
communing in its own language instead of in an idealized classicism 
of period living imagery. Mind is all dimensions of Time, if mind is 
kept mind. The only answer I can think of is an imagery—if pictorial 
—of colour marks and values—reduced to values of mind content 
unrelated to realistic imagery or social problems of living defining 
a projected self-mind statement related only to a preliving reality of 
mind as an age-old part of existence without hint of life or mind period 
within that complete existence of instinctual self-mind fathomings in 
relation to nature expressed as a continual visual evidence of both in 
a mind imagery of it: and a mouthful of words can’t paint either. 


A GaALLow GoOoDBYE 


Guillotine gallows the hotseat to all ways of painting we practise. 
Its mind level is at blotter saturation. How long to even reach satisfaction 
with the mongrelled mind affairs of surreals. Surreal will take the art 
place because in living-residues for entertainment the stags at bay don’t 
entertain no more. And my goodness what a sadness a lot of fine o fine 
oh minds as any we possess for visual vents don’t even agree on the 
soothsaying implics. of surreal even: those implics. are boy oh boy 
the only thing that the theory book ever had on art if it could but say it 
not sneer it near the truth in heroic orchid leers. 

The surreals have yet to cotton that their good emphasis on the mind 
stuff is sifted through the old mind enemy living reality eyecheck sieve. 
Hearts in the right place : minds hinged on polarities for mind catching 
interest : twisting the reality set-up. Showing the mind in whimsical 
dream ticktock. A Hi! Hi! and three ticks off the dead lamb’s tail with 
a living emphasis swish. 


O ME K 


But please don’t and you can’t stop you surreal sight seers. Stop. 
First to ladies and gents. Stop. You present. Stop. The mind and to 
hell on art. Go. A revulsion log long overdue. Roll. Though your eye 
sieves give many an image many a queer romantic facet. Start. That 
can’t be helped. Go. Far be it from me to slam any mind doors. Push. 
But where I plumb is to plumb so deep in visual imagery yearns with 
visual firsts that no company association is necessary except : I suppose : 
mind visual non-literary nigs from its own root essences. Whoa. 
Vanilla spitola outa inner into outer visual graphola or plastic or move- 
ment or sound strums on the main mind chord making just a tiny clear 
ping. Dit. A ping a sing a no thing or things disguised for the mind 
only. Yes. For mind : by the mind : in visual sign of the Yo ho Yo holy 
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trinity—Mind. Self. Time. That’s trin. alone everything. Ho. That’s 
it then. Stop. O.K. back again O.K. Revolve. O me K. Please stop. 
It can’t stop. Keep the medium behind it. O.K. 


O.K.—O.K. 


OK for them poison to me is straight or dream into painter’s dream 
dolly folly empty castles on the beach. Rehashed reality in conscious 
mind grubbings for security in leanings on tradition to satisfy a self 
yearn for isolation security. ; 

O.K. for them is for me because of unknown elements in paint may 
make the least I know the most important for all I know. 


I ParENT MY THESIS 


Parenthesisly the finer subtleties of first causes one and all were sifted 
and eventually will be when perspective points vanish. 

As it was ever was and shall be the material of the first limbo’s gambol 
starting from the sprang of some early mould workings on the was of 
corrugated age surfaces smooth for water hencing on to the original 
blood structure. 

Such structure has a slant on the inner structure of all material things 
in spite of puzzlebrow: don’t you think. 


THE Manna BA.Ly 


These stumbling stones of words we’re stepping on Fat’s ink beneath 
yout feet my outside method of glancing at secondaries to understate 

rsts. 

First truths are the one word name of it not category or pinning to 
texts nor losing simple subtleties dimmed in aspics nor or in any other 
manner for manna whatsoever in any element or law someso hence no 
truth said for real truth here hence poems the alps and edges of glass I 
daresay or any other six or seven times the mind might bounce on ball 
so: glass I should think. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HOUSE 
By MARY BUTTS 


So IT Is to be like that again: hunger, no, not exactly hunger, because 
when the brother one loves has gone away in cold anger, one is not 
hungry. Rather sick at meal times, and thank God there is tick at the 
crémerie, and a drink of milk stops the pinched feeling inside and can’t 
cost much. Only, as my friend went on explaining, his coming had made 
it easier, easier after those years of it. There had been enough money 
in the house to buy a delicate fish, and a good bottle of wine, and a new 
picture of birds. Feathers enough to stuff a cushion. Rings of prawns 
in a glass dish, round a parsley-spray, a bunch of marigolds on the bed- 
table ; and one to sit, picked off to a head, on damp cotton-wool on the 
Buddha’s hand. 

And not a cent owing anywhere; not a shop she hadn’t liked to 
pass ; nor one where an earring was waiting, mended, that one could 
not pay to get out. 

He had given her the money for that; and only got paid in love. 
God knew quite why he had gone away, and with the pain of his going 
left a thousand little pains, fluttering like Pandora’s kérés through the 
rooms which had done their best to be made lovely for him. One was 
called “ten francs’, borrowed, from the very poor woman who sells 
newspapers, to buy horrible yellow cigarettes, and a taxi on the day it 
rained, when she had gone to see if the people who had taken a great 
sum from her would pay back a little. They were out, and when they 
came back they wouldn’t ; but the rain shuddered along the wet streets 
and wind-arrows drove through them and there were no friends. There 
was another kér also, which might grow large like a lion and spring ; 
and a tooth gone from the front of her mouth which spoilt her smile, 
only there had been nothing to smile about. But she would have found 
it easier if he had knocked it out himself than taken away the promise 
to have it put back. She had had it put back so there was a great debt 
of honour apart. . . . Apart from the café, which still gave a packet or so 
of her own cigarettes on tick because she “ had not had time to go to 
the Bank ”’; and the coal-man for whom she had only been able to rake 
up a few centimes out of an old box for tip after he had carried that great 
weight upstairs. nat 

Would they give her credit a little longer ? She wanted me to tell her. 
Long enough for the day when he would come back and say he was 
awfully sorry, and bring a great curly chrysanthemum head, a goddess 
among flowers ? " 

By the evening it was quite easy for both of us, sitting together, to 
raise the ghost of him doing that, when all the food that could be got was 
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ready, not for the real brother, but for the “ F rere, doulx amy ”’, who was 
very ill, and who dragged himself out of his cold hotel’room to her door. 
Good thing that one couldn’t eat much, so that it could be left for him, 
whose only food it was. I saw her hang up his thin coat, and hide her 
face on his much thinner shoulder, and knew that while she did that, 
the pains stopped fluttering and whispering. When he was gone, she 
would retell what he said : ‘‘ We fasted before together ; sometimes we 
had feasts. Now we must fast again.’’ But she didn’t want to for him. 
Nor for the old servant who worked so hard because ““ Madame would 
pay when she could”. A little anxious she was, being a woman ;_ her 
little wages a thin, thin hair between starvation. And if my friend was 
starving a little, it was. because his promises had made her so hungry. 
Without hope you are not hungry at all. He had said: “ You shall 
never want for anything again.” More precise than that he had made 
lovely promises of things one does not have to have : made them so near 
that she felt light, walking the streets among gold-whirling leaves under 
the heavy autumn sun. 

Strange how ghostly her flat grew, as though it had a soul, pinched 
with her pinched face, wasting with her heart whose blood had been 
pressed out of it. On the evening of All Souls, we heard one of our dead 
say: ‘‘ Is it well with the child?” And sighs and little whispers like 
clicks repeated: ‘‘ It is not well.” And it was as though he sighed, 
whom we had known each. He and another, maybe, one for each. 
And what does one know of the grief or of the anger of ghosts ? Only 
the rain beads passed, stripping a little dirt from the brick wall opposite 
and from our long glass panes. “‘ Low, faint, sweet sounds, like the fare- 
well of ghosts.” Only it was not a farewell: they did not leave us, but 
their love distilled through, too pure perhaps to be all absorbed by us ; 
but not as the strengthless dead. 

The house did not miss him, the brother who had left his sister ; only 
its life wasted as our lives wasted ; as the coal went, the last drop of 
scent, the bowl of figs, the flowers. Just as there were to be none of the 
things he had promised, nor the dress to make her splendid at night. 
For as there was not to be any of him any more, so there was to be less 
of herself ; less at once, because the spirit, unnourished by love, wastes 
swifter than the body. And fed, grows faster. 

There had been so much for that love of his to do. Principally to make 
a ring ; as near a ring to a magic ring as men wear in this world where 
... where the quick thrill of death-making is preferred to the slow 
opening of life. Death of other people, of course, one’s own flesh, maybe, 
preferred ; sought as a food for the hungry, separate souls, who have 
no part in the ballet of the world. 

So were left with the “ Frére, doulx amy ”’, who, turning saint, might 
easily lose his body. He who had left her might have fortified him also. 

And so all the “ copains ” might have moved, for once, “ en ronde ”’. 
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We would have been satisfied with that, comforted for all that had 
happened before. When Achilles’ set were no more dog eating dog. 

And one would have been comforted for what had been lost; for 
one’s ghosts of land and rent : of books and of the things to ride and wear 
and eat. Of friends and lovers: for the dead and the living. For all 
the dead. 

Taken away from her too soon, the good company, the plans. What 
would have made her well. ‘‘ Not to be alone anymore.” ‘‘ Not to be 


afraid ” : reversed again too soon into solitude and the fear of diminishing 
things. 


ParIs. 
Autumn, 1929. 
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MAPPA MUNDI 
By MARY BUTTS 


Paris IS NOT a safe city. It is never supposed to be, but so often for 
the wrong reasons. Perhaps the only place in the world that is really 
and truly both a sink of iniquity and a fountain of life at one and the 
same time; in the same quarter, in the same place, at the same hour, 
with the same properties—to even the same person. 

It is no use, or not much use, to know it only as a spree, or as an 
gsthetic jolt, returning very sophisticated about it. Like all the great 
feminine places, behind its first dazzling free display, you come quickly 
upon profound reserves. After the spree, a veil is drawn, a sober, 
noli me tangere veil. Isis, whose face on a first swift initiation you 
think you have seen, even to the colour of her eyes, Isis you believe 
you have kissed, withdraws, well wrapped-up, grown instantly to her 
own height—as is the property of a Goddess. Colossal, as Apuleius 
saw Hecate, and made of stone which is goddess’s material ; and for 
lover and mistress you are left with an image, remote as St. Genevieve 
where she stands looking up-stream, an inviolable city behind her. 

Properly snubbed, or enchanted, if you remain, above all if you 
live there, you learn that the delights of that first spree are repeated 
and confirmed as pleasure does not often repeat itself. Not only these, 
you find that there are others, possibilities of thrilling ways of life 
that do not depend on wealth or sex or the excitements between mid- 
night and dawn; vistas of well-being that touch the commonest acts 
with the service of the Goddess and her law, the quality of sheer living, 
sufficient in itself, as Tamar Karsavina tells in her book. 

That is as far as most people get. Wise men stay there; more 
than the ghosts of good Americans settle down to the bliss of it. Only 
remember we are dealing with the Goddess Isis. Her forbidding veil 
is off and not for a long time replaced. She moves now in transparencies. 
Only do not pretend to yourself that you have seen her eyes. Still 
less her smile. Least of all perhaps, do not ask what she is smiling about. 

If you do, you must be prepared for other things to happen. 

There are people who do. That is how I account for what became 
of Currer Mileson, the American boy I met outside the Café des 
Deux Magots. Who was seen, who was seen less, who was not seen. 
Until he was never seen again. It was a business, people explained in 
various ways—so far as it was explained at all. Until they gave it up. 
For he had come to Europe, so I gathered, all by himself out of the 
Middle West ; and there one supposes were a few people who said : 
“ that wicked Paris got him.” Which about sums up, perhaps omitting 
the adjective, all that was ever said. 


Yet American boys usually take some killing—if Currer Mileson 
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is dead. As nuts they are tough, and as eggs hard-boiled. Their imagina- 
tions having less historic exercise than ones over here, they are inclined 
to be superficial—that is, romantic. Or, their national culture not yet 
achieved, when they do not despise, they gobble. Or, anxious to assert 
their capacity, become culture-fans. 

Enough about American boys. As rare and no rarer than rarity the 
world over, there are some of them who do not fit into any convention 
of their land. 

I knew he was a rare one when I saw him, sitting alone on the round- 
the-corner part of the terrasse. The beautiful lean body, immense 
strength the generations had fined, even to over-fineness. All length 
that old age would make gaunt, and wild bright hunter’s eyes. Eyes 
that were looking east, towards the shabby end of the Boulevard 
St. Germain, where behind the Boul’ Miche rises the Sorbonne, 
and behind the Sorbonne, the rue du Cardinal le Moine, where 
Strindberg ran away from two crossed sticks when he was finding the 
philosopher’s stone. 

We had met before. I sat down beside him and we each looked. 
The spring sun made one’s senses ache as they ache nowhere but 
in Paris. 

“* Have you ever thought?” we both began at once. Both meaning 
the same question, but it was he who explained. ‘“‘ Have you ever 
thought what lies behind this city—above all, behind the ancient 
past we’re sitting looking at? What, if you go at it long enough, 
comes through, comes out, what you walk into when you’re awake 
and when you’re asleep ?” I stared at him. He went on: 

“It’s easiest on the Quai Notre Dame, by the little old shop where 
they sell books on how to raise the devil. ‘There it’s pretty well done 
for you.” 

** What about when you’re asleep ?”’ said I. 

He turned half round to have a good look at me, as though to be sure 
of my face for the first time : 

“* So you go there too ? ” he said. I nodded. 

‘“‘ Here ? In Paris ? But I might have seen you.” 

“Here and other places—places I have really known, got inside of, 
worked into myself.” om 

Like him I sat, my face lifted towards the quarter which is the womb 
of Paris, where her young still go and her secret poor. Down the street 
where the broken bits of Julian’s baths lie about, which he built when 
the legions occupied the little city of the Parisii called Lutetia. Stones 
cluttering the grass, railed off from the pavement, round the house 
full of symbols of the real story, the Cluny Museum. All the Parises 
were about us, behind us, on our right and our left. Only before me, 
invisible behind the high roofs, stood the matrix, of Isis’ temple the 
darkened shrine. He went on suddenly : 
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“What do you think is the meaning of it? What do you see there 
when you go? What is it, that kind of sleep ? ” 

“Well,” I said, ‘I think, I’m nearly sure, that then, in that way, 
we are seeing, or even being shown, as much as we can see of what is 
really there.” 

‘“‘ Why do you say ‘sometimes’?”’. I hesitated. 

“You know what dreams are—even these sometimes begin and 
sometimes fade away into quite ordinary dream-stuff.” 

“Mine don’t. They’re as sharp and separate as two kinds of being 
alive. But this other thing, that happens when we’re awake, that we’re 
watching here right now, sitting on the edge of the Boulevard St. 
Germain—that’s different, that’s another thing, isn’t it ? ” 

‘“‘-Ves,”’ I answered slowly, “‘ I’m pretty well sure by now that it’s 
not the same thing at all; that these two experiences are different. 
If your sleep and mine are a pair, then we are moving about in places 
we know, and can recognize, this place or that. Only more real. Only 
in splendour. Great houses and courts and terraces climbing the sky 
from squares and steps and streets. A perfectness. 

‘** When we’re awake, as we are now, sitting together, it is much 

. : ee apt e, ; hee ; 
more like ordinary living, extended in time.” He interrupted : “ 'That’s 
it. Trailers for half the films that have made Paris, or a hundred and 
one ways of Queer Street.” 

I agreed. I have a weakness for Queer Street, and people who have 
that are soon past being astonished at anything. So I did not ask 
him the questions I might have asked, but took it as I found it that a 
boy from the other side of the world should have walked straight 
up one of my own particular streets. A long way farther up than I 
had ever gone. 

I followed his eyes again, pitched high on the roofs on the other side 
of the street beyond the trams. 

“It’s there it all begins,” he said. “ Every corner you turn will 
be the next and the last. How’d you describe that ? ” 

I tried again: “ An extraordinary, a unique sense of all sorts of 
mixed pasts, a sense of the ancient city and all the fury of life that went 
to make it. Especially for me, in Villon’s time and in the seventeenth 
century. That and—‘he gave me a quick look” —That and something 
else. Like something out of which they all came. A matrix, which 
is Paris and the secret of Paris.”’ 
enh be pot-boiling,” he said, “and the bubbles coming off the 

“You can go home,” I said, “when you’ve prowled enough, and 
pick it over and make plans and patterns. Even maps. But I think 
we're right to be careful, to keep this wholly separate from what we 
see in sleep. For there is nothing glorified about it.” The look in his 
eyes troubled me, the look of a hunter of his race at a terrible quarry 
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approaching from a long way off, a quarry that made him the hunted 
as much as the hunter. 

““ Glorified’ is the word,” he said. “ Alone there in a light of a 
finer quality than day. Funny I didn’t meet you. D’you know the white 
cliffs with the poplars and the fountains, east of the city near the old 
fortifications ?” (I did, it was one of my “ places”, and I knew the 
Orphic tablet too.) 

“ No one to speak to—just a few lovely quiet people about on their 
own blessed business. All Edens man’s been working on. But what 
are the great birds ? ” 

“Of course you’re right. It 7s two different things. But what luck 
on my first trip to have walked back straight into the lot. History by 
day and Plato’s patterns by night—Gargon!” He ordered two long, 
golden, starry drinks. 

Like two travellers we compared notes. Yes, any time of day did, 
but a misty dusk was propitious in the broken hill-country at the back 
of the Sorbonne. Yes, and we both knew the ancient church at the 
foot of the wicked slum, called after Port Royal; and I had broken 
new country in the three great parallels along the river, of which the 
lowest was the rue de |’Université and the highest the rue de Grenelle. 
To us both had come the moment when walls slid in and out, to reveal 
others; both understood crains dans le mur aveugle un regard qui 
t épie. 

Pure past or pasts, with their mystery and their passion; and as 
it were through them, the overpowering sense of one energy roaring 
through each, the crucible, the power-house in which each was formed. 

After such wandering you could go home, turn over in your mind 
what you had walked through. That was why I had spoken of maps. 
For by now I had in my mind a chart of the place, of a Paris upon 
which the city of our time was no more than superimposed. One 
aspect of a central fire, or the womb of Isis, eternally fertile, eternally 
bringing forth. An activity of which we were the latest eidola. Admitted 
perhaps to this knowledge because we had not been content with her 
carnal gifts, had never boasted that we had seen her face. 

Not even in our dreams, though there was no intellectual work, 
remembering or researching. There we strayed. Into the courts of 
her perfected work, the threshold of the completion of her labours ; 
within and beyond the simulacra which were all we, in our bodies, 
could share. 

It is one of the curious things about such experiences, whatever their 
reality, their ultimate significance or insignificance, that no one can 
discuss them for long. (It has been years before I could bring myself 
to write this.) After that morning we saw a good deal of one another, 
Currer and 1; and though we knew perfectly what each was doing, 
what each was thinking about, we never spoke of it again. 
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Yet I thought of him as well, this young man, strayed round the 
side of a planet, carried across an ocean to stray again, awake or asleep, 
in two wholly new forms of experience. 

The dreams, so I concluded after some meditation, were safe. So 
long as you woke up in time. Nor could you prevent them, nor had I 
ever come to harm in that country. Rather I loved them, as a promise 
and an exquisite reassurance; knowing too that like the “ sensible 
fervours ” of prayer, they were not to be sought or asked for or even 
longed after, but like the grace of God, only to be enjoyed. 

So much for the Goddess’s more legitimate work. No, it was the 
other business, this waking awareness—of what one could only describe 
as the “ goings-on”, the furies of dark energy, for which our Paris, 
with its brilliance, its exquisite sobrieties, was the mere shell—it was 
there that I felt less happy about him. 

He did not know her history. 

He did not know (for one instance) that along the line of my three 
glorious streets was once the waste place where the witches met— 
* quartier des sorciers”” ; that when it was known what had happened 
in the little church by the river, the judge ordered a cloth to be hung 
over the crucifix, in sign that man if he could would spare God the 
knowledge of what had been done there. 

He did not know, and I shied at my own guess, why the Tour 
St. Jacques stands alone as it does, or who the Child is who visited 
there. 

He did not know the things Strindberg did not tell—even less than 
the things Joris Karl Huysmans told—in part. 

He did not know that it is a curious fact that Madame de Montespan 
could not even get buried properly. 

He did not know that the work of Isis implies the opposite of its own 
activity, that the Courts of the Morning stand on ground won from 
the Waste Land. He did not know that there was a were-wolf in Paris 
as late as the Franco-Prussian War. 
ss He did not know what Hugo meant when he wrote about the Wicked 

oor. 

Any more than he knew what the Surréalistes were up to. 

He did not even know the Song of Paris, how every century she had 
taken civilization and made it dance to her tune. Built it and sung 
it and dressed it, prepared it for the table, for the assembly, for the bed. 
For prayer, for wit, for treachery, for rhetoric, for devotion ; for its 
life and for its death. 

Nor understand what goes with this and what must go; until the 
dvaxatdoraots, the renewal of all things, which Paris will be the last 
place to notice. 

Puts ¢a puis la, comme le vent varie—that most dreadful line of a 
terrible poet, the most dreadful line in French literature, of the dead 
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men rotting on Montfaucon, might have been written about a girl’s 
scarf, fluttering in the Tuileries in a spring gale. Might be said of the 
Goddess, flirting with her admirers. 

I went across the river, to the Paris of the Empire and the Third 
Republic, but only depressed myself by the sight of women buying 
the lovely things I should never be able to afford. 

Across the Seine, still high, still racing with last winter’s rains, 
ancient Paris sat, watching the light splendours that had risen across 
her stream. So that it seemed that a giant, straddling the river, would 
have one foot in time and one foot out of it; and little doubt, for all 
the contrast and the easy splendours, on which side the Bird-Priestess, 
who under Isis is the city’s daimon, has her nest and lays her eggs. 

Anyhow all mine were in that basket, and I walked home across 
one of the bridges that have a spring to them like a bent bow. 


II 


The next time we met was in the rue de l’Happe—this was in the 
days before the playground of the Wicked Poor had become one of 
those spots for vice without tears in which Isis specializes the first time 
you meet. 

I had not thought to find him there, “‘ on the zinc,” and the centime- 
in-the-shot-jazz, among the youth in their coloured linen and skimpy 
suits. 

It appeared that he was expecting someone. A friend just over and 
calling loudly for adventure ? He did not want to tell me about it and 
he did. It was an exquisite night. I suggested a cooling walk along the 
quays, away from, not towards, the Tour St. Jacques. 

We strolled west under the moon. The Paris moon, of all moons 
the most nostalgic. For what? For everything. Love-in-a-mist at 
eighteen ; for a night spent with a vampire, in a vault ; for a court ball ; 
for an adventure at sea. For staying in Paris for ever; for running 
away from it at once. For delicate vice, for sanctity, for a great laugh— 
the moon who creates out of all these longings the final mood of divine 
high spirits, for which again only Paris has the receipt. The laughter 
no other city can evoke—except Vienna before we murdered her— 
the joy and daring she distils out of one, like a dance, a running up 
and down between the alcove and the stars. 

Shadows on the moon-candied stones, cat-black and sharp. It was 
late. Spring night or no spring night, the city was indoors at its play. 
My companion in his tuxedo was black and white too, the stones not 
paler than his young cheeks nor the night brighter than his eyes. 
Nor any hunter moved on a lighter step—I thought of great woods, 
and of his forbears watching in the woods for the feathered, silent 
warriors of the Five Nations, stepping, score by score, on the war-trail 
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in the night. Then noticed him (we were silent) glancing right and left, 

checking his step as if to listen. For this friend ? 4 
With my mind on secular things, ‘‘ Who ave you looking for ? 

I said. 

As though already I was not there, and his question to the wide 
world (as our questions often are), to anyone who would answer :— 

‘‘ Have they never spoken to you in sleep ? ” : 

As I have said, you cannot dwell for long on these things. My 
active mind was on the Beuf sur le Toit and the friends I had left. 
“No,” I said, was suddenly glad, now I came to think of it, that they 
had not. Even if they were the souls of just men made perfect (as one 
hoped). 

“No, they never speak—why ? ”’ ‘ 

‘“‘ Well,” he said, with again that flash across his shoulder—‘ believe 
it or not, when it happens in the other way, there are some about 
who do.” 

““They’re not the same thing—” I began, pedantically. Then 
suddenly felt as if I were pulled up short. By an intense cold. 
though the little perfumed breeze that rose across the river were iced. 
Blown off some glacier—a breath, but a more than polar chill. And if 
you are to believe Dante, there is ice in hell. ‘Then from behind, 
a shadow I could not account for, all but caught me up. Came up and 
dropped back into an angle in the walls. A little dark that had been 
following us, catching up and falling back, all the way, a thing that I 
had noticed and I had not noticed. A shadow thrown from one tree 
to another, travelling with them as they bent in the night airs on the 
embankment over our heads? I did not think so. Somehow I was 
wanted away. Instantly I wanted myself away also. 

An interesting adventure, a perception to play with from time 
to time, wet one’s toes in that sea. This man by my side had plunged 
straight in, with more intention and even less knowledge, was already 
past hailing distance from the shore. 

Argument and near-panic raced up me together. 

“Don’t,” I managed to cry, “ come away. It’s not safe. Come 
to-morrow, and I will tell you everything I know about it ”—I caught 
his arm and it felt as if it was something a long way—an infinite distance 
—off, and cold and made of something else ; and between us something 
that was not space, and cold from where cold comes from, was separating 
us. I heard myself saying : 

“ Ariadne it’s like. You can’t go without your thread.”” Hearing his 
answer : 

“He’s got it. He’s past the Minotaur he said. Round the next 
corner he’ll wait.” 

We had been standing, facing one another. Now we began to walk 
again, and into my mind flashed images of men who had been too 
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far. ‘The young publisher who vanished on Olympus; the man in 
Buchan’s story who discovered the corridors and that space, like murder, 
is “ full of holes”. We hurried as though driven. Already our feet 
were on the incline that leads up to street level again; as with the 
tail of my eye I saw the shadow dart out of its hiding-place. 

Just at that moment a taxi drew up to the curb at the top. 

He did not follow even so far as to put me in; nor the taxi wait so 
long as for me to see what happened to the American left alone on the 
white moon road below the street, beside the stream. 

It was an hour later, at the Beeuf, that I remembered to wonder who 
had paid that taxi, and how he had known that he was to bring me there. 

I was with friends. But not to one of them could I say: “ I’ve 
been out with a man who was followed by a ghost, and I left them making 
friends ; and because I was upsetting its vibrations, it drove me away.” 

Next day this dumbness Montagu James describes as ‘‘ common 
form ” still held me ; and it was three days before a mixture of con- 
science, curiosity, and Paris high-spirits sent me out to try if I could 
find him again. 

I learned nothing at all; or rather that he had been seen, and that 
he had not been seen; alone and not alone (or possibly with a friend 
beside him, or with a bad character at his heels); by the conciérge of 
his hétel, the dame du bureau, a waiter at the Deux Magots, and one 
or two of his acquaintances. 

Pensive, I left them, and walked east towards Notre Dame along 
the Quai Voltaire. 

Oh but the place was sweet ! On the Quai des Fleurs I bought some. 
Country flowers, larkspurs, and giroflées, and the orange marigolds 
the French call “ soucis ”. Looking up at the towers of Our Lady of 
Paris, thinking of Our Lady at Chartres, who could believe—in the 
demon who from her roofs looks down upon the city of Paris ? That 
ubiquitous demon they can make into a door-knocker and the simple 
tourist’s souvenir; who may even be a fake, a restorer’s idea for a 
devil. Who, set in the crown of Our Lady in Paris, is yet the best known 
portrait of the Evil One that exists. 

On my way back I passed again by the very dirty deserted house, 
beside which an alley runs back into the web of old streets at the wrong 
end of the Boulevard St. Germain. A house that saw the Musketeers 
in and the Revolution out, high-pitched, crazy, the kind of house etchers 
love, rat-worn, with something abominable about it. On my secret 
map a black spot and a question-mark—Crains dans le mur aveugle 
—and the alley beside it is filthy. If you could not see the far end, 
nothing would make you walk up it. You never meet anyone in it, 
and from the river end, I was half way up, when I saw him cross the 
mouth of it; and I could not be sure if the figure at his heels was 


accompanying him or not. 
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I hurried up, to find myself in a street market, in a crowd walking 
round in circles, and on the Boulevard a knot of trams, all starting 
at once. : 

It was clearly, perfectly Currer Mileson, seen with something of 
the small perfection of a figure seen down the wrong end of a glass. 

Reassured, I walked back to the Café des Deux Magots. 

It began to get about that he was gone, to get about and be con- 
tradicted. I said nothing, and as I have told, he was new to Paris 
and he had no close friends. No one to start the inquiries which set the 
machinery of society in action. It was some time after that a man from 
the Sareté came to see me ; and I suggested, which did not please him, 
that Paris was a city in which one might easily be lost. ry, 

“Have a look round here,” I said at last, “‘ and see if I’m hiding 
him.” It was the quietest of still days. The turquoise and gold dust of 
early summer—maquillage d’Isis—lay upon the city. Yet, a picture, 
a map of old Paris, suddenly clattered on the wall, the “ agent ”’ turned 
his head, and a curious silence fell between us, like a shutter between 
his incredulity and my reserve. 

You can only really give to people the kind of truth that is service- 
able to them. I dined early, and when dusk came, shut myself in to 
consider very carefully what I knew that I could be sure I knew, in 
the policeman’s sense, in any sense and possibly in another. 

I ought to be able to believe that Currer Mileson was doing no more 
than wander about, neglectful of his meals or the people he knew or his 
bed. That overwhelmed by his discoveries, by the release of certain 
imaginative and intuitive faculties, he was working off a crisis in himself. 
That in time he would either snap out of it or be picked up by the police. 
“ Partial loss of memory ” was the phrase that rose—until I considered 
the sense of it and began to laugh rather shakily. 

Yet it was the obvious way to approach it. It was what I should 
ordinarily have believed, even in the face of far stranger-seeming 
evidence. Only this time I did not believe it, I could not believe it, a 
single image recurring to my mind continually—of a young man to 
whom an order had been given: “step out of your body ”. An order 
he would obey (the means given and the means would certainly be 
given) as lightly as he would change his shoes. 

Swept up, hurried off into an extension of that knowledge we both 
shared. Only an extension I had had the sense to keep out of or the 
inability to pursue. ‘‘ Something far more deeply interfused.”’ That was it. 
So far that he would never return. 

It was after this that people came to see me. Americans mostly. 
People I had met and people I had not met. Few, or very few, with the 
idea that I had harmed him or even had some private knowledge, but 
(as I did not at first understand) as if some of them, at least, had a ques- 
tion to ask me they could not ask themselves. They came for help, 
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and I had no help to give that would have helped them. Yet they seemed 
to feel that I felt something, and would one day produce it on a plate. 
One of them got so far as to hint about “ vibrations ”—but they none 
of them knew Paris. 

Now and then I would try them out. “In the rue Férou—did 
they remember who had lodged there?” Or did they know Jean 
Goujon’s fountain, in a panel of which the inner genius of water is 
shown in stone ? Or who had died on the Pont Henri Quatre, calling 
upon a Pope and a King to meet him within a year before the Court of 
God ? (A point which taken only provoked a reaction about the Templars 
and homosexuality.) 

Or at Versailles even—had they noticed the silver birch that stands 
alone in the rough field beside the choked tank between Petit Trianon 
and Hameau ? 

Or that in the Bibliotheque de |’Arsénal there is the manuscript 
with the squares, and the receipts for letting out what, as Montagu 
James says, most certainly ought to be kept in? Or the emptiness 
of the Boulevard Arago where, for all its broad leafiness, the horses 
shy because of the work that the guillotine does there? Or? Or? 

It was during this time too, more than once, as I had seen it that 
night on the quays, a shadow would follow me home. A slip of dark 
I could not account for; and like Punch hiding behind the curtains, 
so it used my windows. Hanging half in, half out when my back was 
turned, as though keeping an eye on me to see if I knew enough either 
to be drawn in or to interfere. One evening it leaned out, shamelessly 
stretched up over my shoulder, as though to follow the page on which 
I had been writing down my helplessness. An eye it had on me, but 
I did not know and I could do nothing ; and that was what it wanted, 
what it had come to find out. And all the time I was aware of this also; 
that there was a step I could take, simple and obvious, that I was a 
person with a key in one hand and box in the other, without the wits to 
make them fit. Like Punch it sniggered at me, like Punch it was somehow 
annoyed. : ; 

Until one night it gave it up; and this time I was so certain of it 
that I hurried to the window, to see what appeared like a thin black- 
ness swarming down the face of the house. Dart across the moon bar 
in the narrow street, to be swallowed up in the dark of the opposite 
wall. 

““ Goddess,” said I, ‘‘ keep an eye on your servants.” 

But it seemed too that she was laughing at my ignorance; and 
as the summer drew to its height began to be bored with me, having 
given me, and in more ways than this, of her best and of her worst. 

The “agent” came once more. This time he was more amiable. 
It seemed that Authority was still asking questions. Strange as it seemed, 
even the most insignificant of Americans were not allowed to vanish 
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utterly. As one European to another, he implied that I would see the 
point. As if one of them, supposing they came from the place they 
said, supposing there was such a place for them to come from, mattered 
more or less. ‘ ; 

Especially as, I pointed out, the object of his inquiries did not 
seem to have made a good job of it. There always seemed—just to be a 
little ghost of evidence that he was still occasionally seen. Then, for 
the sake of trying to say something, I added : ‘ 

“ Last time, Monsieur, you would not admit that your city was a 
bad place to be lost in. Yet would you admit that it is a place where you 
might make a bad friend?” 

His answer surprised me : 

“ T entreat you, Madame, to tell me what you mean.” 

‘“‘T have told you all I can tell you, and you know that.” Again 
there was silence, again our eyes met, and this time it was his eyes 
led mine to the map on the wall. 

Then he surprised me even more, he crossed himself : 

““T am not of Paris—I am from Corsica, I ; and I do not mean its 
brothels or its criminals, but I say there are parts of this city that were 
better burned to the ground.” 

I nodded : “‘ That is why I do not think you will ever see him again. 
Can you not get a corpse, any corpse, and satisfy them as to its 
identity ? ” 

“That,” he said simply, “ will no doubt be done.” Then surpris- 
ingly : ‘“‘ It is not you, Madame, who could bring him back ? ” 

“No,” said I, “then there would only be two of us. Besides, I 
assure you that if I could I would have done so long ago.” 

He stood there, no longer the Paris policeman, but a tall man from 
the pure mountains in the South. And he believed me. 

““ He met then ? ” 

“A shadow. Who has drawn him into the shadows. But remember, 
he was good. He may come to no harm there.” 

““ How is that possible ? ” 

““T mean that on the other side of the shadows there is another 
country, the Courts of the Morning that lie only just outside the gates 
of Paradise. When you are off duty, pray for him.” 

The map on the wall was still. 
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HOW GIGI CAME ACROSS 
By J. F. HENDRY 


I 


GIGI was LasT of the four. So as he wouldn’t be seen. And his oil was 
dirty, full of benzine. 

“Have mercy!” he said, emphasizing the last word (the space 
between his two front teeth caused him to lisp) “ I have a wife and two 
children. One two months old!” 

“Jump to it ! To blazes with your kids ! ” said one of the blackshirts, 
“Fast ! Or you'll get it with this.”” Arm taut, he held out a steel rod. 

“Tgnazio,’’ ventured Gigi nervously, “he had a weak stomach, 
and you let him off with only a little”. 

“cc Drink ! ”? 

Gigi blinked round in anguish. His stomach felt light, heaving with 
anxiety and repulsion. His usually reddish complexion was pale as an 
ancient scar. One of the fascists, he saw, had his briefcase. And his 
necktie was hanging undone. 

So this was the end of months of foreboding. Months of depression 
since his first arrest and beating, and the Bishop’s death. He lifted the 
glass and his stomach almost turned. 

“* What have I done ? ” he asked pleadingly. 

No answer. Seven pairs of eyes watching intently, some with gloating, 
some amusement, some boredom. 

** T am only a musician. I only lead Slovenian choirs.”’ 

“ Are you going to drink or not?” demanded the fascist again, 
speech brutally clipped. 

Gigi hesitated, saw his wife, heard “ Gor cez Fezero ”, and gulped. 

It was easy. 

“* Now get out ! ” cried the leader, and pushed him through the door 
of the Casa del Fascio. 

Gigi’s brain was in a ferment. It was practically poison, he knew. 
But what to do he didn’t know. 

In his urgency, instead of running to the hospital for a stomach pump, 
he began to trot mechanically, eyes staring, up the street across the 
Isonzo bridge to Father Molnar, the only priest in Podgora, Piedimonte 
del Calvario. 

When he arrived he was breathless, his curly hair ruffled over his eyes 
and his dark grey suit mud-stained. 

“Some brandy, Father ! Quick !” 

It was the worst thing possible, but the priest did not know, and gave 
it to him. His chin, with its familiar dimple, quavered as he put the 
drink down. He began to weep a little. 
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“ What’s happened, Gigi?” asked Molnar, concerned and appalled. 

“Oh, these blackshirts ! ’ Gigi answered, in a kind of hysterical 
temper, clearing his throat, “ they’ve just poisoned me. I know it! 
What should I do ? ” 

He walked up and down. 

“First they force me to give up teaching because I won’t go to the 
South of Italy. Then they arrest me and give me a beating. They 
suppress my church-singing in Slovenian, and when the Bishop dies of 
a broken heart, put an Italian in his place ! You know what he’s done,” 
he went on excitedly. 

Molnar thought it his duty to listen. 

“We can’t move ! Wecan’t stir |!” And mockingly, “‘ Half the sermon 
in Slovenian, half in Italian. No Slovenian singing in the Corpus Domini 
processions. No ringing of bells for the patron saint. Every hint of 
Slovene influence silenced. And,” he ran on bitterly, “‘ because I go 
into the mountains and collect songs, I’m a political suspect. They think 
I smuggle literature through from Jugo-Slavia, like the Professor. And 
what else can he do when we’re not allowed to have a printing press ?” 

“You’re ill, son,’’ said Molnar. ‘‘ Go home.’’ 

‘“‘ We can’t stir,” repeated Gigi, “‘ without police or worse. Waiting 
for death. That’s what we are. All of us! And we can’t stir | ’— 

Gigi lived some distance away, towards Monte Santo. On the road 
he was suddenly sick, head heavy, but could not vomit. He staggered 
along, now and then looking up the Isonzo valley. 

He had seen it as a child when the Italians were hurtling hot steel 
for months at a time against the Austrians hidden in its rock. Right 
through the First and Second Battles of the Isonzo, as bloody in Italy as 
the Somme, he had lived like a rat in the cellars of his skeleton home with 
his parents and brothers, between the two thundering fires. 

Coming up again into the silence of the sun was like new life then. 
Like the process of growth itself. He had cheered the Italians when 
they entered the town. 

Now he was far from cheering. Equally far from hate. He was only 
ac He wanted to hide. Run like a wounded beast from his tormentor’s 
sadism. 

Along the Casa Balilla he saw and did not see huge modernist lettering 

LIKE ONE MAN WE OBEY THE WILL OF THE DUCE. 
Senses long since ironed, with irony he was unconcerned. 

Over the fields and along the river he could see the green shutters of 
his home, and the red geraniums, like drops of bright blood. 


II 


_For two long days his life was bouts of violent sickness and equally 
violent diarrhoea. He would giggle and weep and faint and gradually 
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could not stand it. Not his wife, not his children, not dark and forceful, 
loyal Yanko, who came to see him every day from the bookshop, no one 
was alive but he, and he was dying. 

“Why did he drink it ?” friends asked in whispers, “I wouldn’t 
have,” and as though answering them in raving he would shout from 
the next room “I won’t drink it! I won’t'!” and sing the songs he 
led as Inspector of Choirs. 

It was patent he was losing his mind so strange were his remarks. 

“ Are my kidneys all right ? Have you seen the X-rays?” he asked 
his wife one afternoon. 

She could not answer, for he had not been X-rayed and she scarcely 
knew what had happened. 

Then when Pepi came he said confidingly, ‘‘ They thought they could 
exterminate us but we’ll escape! We'll escape!’ And “‘ Glory to God 
in the Highest !”’ he sang. 

Really alarmed, Pepi thought he should be taken to hospital. Gigi’s 
wife agreed in tears. 

He was put in a strait-jacket. He was dangerous now. 

“ Hej Slovani !” he sang and 


“ Zivi zivi duh slovanski 
bodi ziv na veke! ”’1 


It was better he couldn’t move. 

The authorities regarded his case as hopeless and shook their heads. 
They got a specialist from Padua costing 2,000 lire an hour and the family 
was poor. He shook his head. And the intelligentsia, doctors, engineers, 
writers who visited him all shook their heads. 

The nurse gave him a cup of coffee and he lifted his nose as though it 
were the handle. 

Soon he became green with jaundice as the poison reached his 
kidneys. But now and then came sane intervals. Then the nurses 
liked him for his patience. 

“Ma domandi, Signor Gigi,” they told him, “ring if you want 
something.” He never did. Perhaps he knew he couldn’t get what 
he wanted by ringing a bell. 

The Last Sacrament was given him by Father Molnar, and he finally 
seemed happy. 

“I’m so happy,” he said. “Tell them. Tell them! The world 
is ugly, but I’m escaping! I don’t regret it.” 

Molnar kissed him. ; o 

Down in Podgora the Slovene peasants heard of his condition and 
came, as is their custom in “‘ Podoknitsa ”, to sing beneath his window. 

They came on bikes, bunched together in groups, which is forbidden, 


1 “ Live on, live on Slovenia, 
thou shalt live on for ever!” 
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and gathered in the “ osteria”” opposite Casa Rossa, the hospital, 
armed with tacks and knives should the secret police come in cars. 

And then they sang “ The Hawk ”. 

The music burst forth with the defiant spontaneity of unexpected 
beauty, so that if Gigi understood he must have been very moved. 
He had been told nothing. 

Only a week later his stomach suddenly swelled like a gigantic 
blister. They applied wet cloths to his lips and head. 

He died. 


emi 


At once the ward was closed by the secret police. But Gigi’s spirit, 
leaving his body porcelain, was faster.and roamed now at large as 
though rousing the people. 

A crowd of peasants assembled almost automatically at the hospital, 
expecting to see him and to be allowed to pray for him. 

Finding the doors locked they halted, talking and weeping, and 
the excitement and pushing increased as others came up, people 
not merely from Podgora, but from inaccessible mountain villages 
where Gigi’s name had penetrated. They were all moaning or weeping 
and the black of their Sunday dress served to deepen the atmosphere 
of mourning, and despair. 

‘“‘ If there’s a God,” cried a woman near the ward, “‘ let Him open 
this door ! ” 

Two women pushed and the door swayed open as though pulled. 
In they streamed, those in front whispering ‘“‘ miracle’, but it was 
no miracle. Only the spirit of Gigi they loved gave them power to 
open. 

The autopsy was held in complete secrecy. Seven fascists required 
for the poisoning, thirty were needed to guard the corpse. They 
seemed for the first time scared. 

Therefore, only the family was informed of the time of the funeral. 
It was to be strictly private, said the leader of the local fascio, the 
one who had poisoned Gigi. He tested the feeling of the neighbourhood 
by two postponements, hoping to discourage supporters. 

Finally, when it was judged to be fairly safe, the burial was suddenly 
announced for seven o’clock the following morning, and everyone 
having Slovenian sympathies was shadowed. Dr. Jevich, a prominent 
lawyer, recognized his watchdogs and set out for a long walk in the rain 
to give them a thorough drenching, for secret police in Italy are not 
allowed to wear overcoats. 

Despite fascist vigilance, however, Frantsi, who had known Gigi 
only slightly, passed the word round when the peasants were on their 
way to church. Face immobile and looking straight ahead, “ To-morrow. 
Seven a.m. at the cemetery. Spread it!” he kept repeating. Why 
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he did not know. But he felt, and they all felt, that they must be there. 
For Gigi. For Slovene song. As a protest against fascist murder. 

The news was smuggled round beneath the eyes of would-be prison 
guards, as swiftly as by Ariel. 

Towards six next morning people began to wander casually out 
of town and up the valley. They did not converse. The groups were 
scattered and apparently unaware of each other. But one force drew 
them together. They communed as naturally, as mysteriously as the 
antennz of insects. Sensing this, the blackshirts became alarmed. 
One of them stopped a woman on a bicycle. 

“Momento!” he cried, ‘‘ where are you going?” thinking to 
trap her. 

“I’m going to the same place as you!” she shot back, and pedalled 
off again. 

The crowd became too large to cope with. By seven o’clock, 2,000 
people were at the cemetery, waiting in sorrowing silence that seemed 
to demand an explanation of the death of Gigi. 

Carabinieri and fascists present felt awkward, guilty, ill-at-ease. 
Women were wailing now, and here and there came muttered curses 
from men. 

A little before the service a Triestino came cycling along the road 
on his way to Gorizia. ; 

“* Allo, what’s up ?” he shouted to a blackshirt at the side of the 
road. 

In a low voice, off hand, the blackshirt answered. “‘ Nothing much. 
A Slovenian who has just died.” 

** You’re a liar,” came the voice of one of the peasants from the 
mountains, “ and you damned well know you are! You killed him! 
The fascists have murdered a Slovene,” he told the Triestino. 

And telling news to a Triestino is better than telling it to a really 
good newspaper. 

Outside the mortuary where the body lay, people began to demand 
admission. They pushed and shoved, breaking up the fascist cordon, 
and reached the door. There was more pushing and flurry. The 
violence and force swelled to a climax. ‘Then they broke through 
And the fascisti ran about, shouting ““ Where did you get the keys? 
Who had the keys?” Their cries were ineffectual. Nobody listened. 


Gigi had the keys. ; , 
They piled the coffin high with rosemary, the national flower, and 


ed and wept. 
in fide a eae screamed at the leader of the fascio, “‘ May you 
drop down dead!” and others took up the cry. There were scufiles, 
and a few stones were thrown, but the people in general thought too 
much of Gigi to start a mere riot. They listened to the service as though 
the police had been swallowed up in an earthquake, or were excrement. 
H 
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And all through, Professor Kovac, Gigi’s friend of the gostilnas the 
Slovenian inns, lay huddled in the grass, watching. 

Afterwards the grave was guarded constantly for fourteen days. 
The fascisti were afraid, said Janko, that the body might be taken 
across the frontier to Jugo-Slavia, or the kidneys extracted, and taken 
across. 

But Gigi, by then, was well across both frontiers. 
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“ THE TRAMS ARE SO HANDY!” 


By KENNETH MACPHERSON 


Yes ! 

How wise ! 

This morning Miss Hatch felt better. 

Much ! 

The discouragement, the beating heart, the shaking fingers, the faulty 
French, the lonely helplessness ; the ordeal simply of arriving and getting 
a room (so friendless, so desolate, the night before) now seemed if not 
less, then no more than a dream; no more than other daring if 
crushing trials of the previous day—like the restaurant car and a table 
shared with a merchant from Milano and vain weaving of eyes back 
and forth across the meaningless lines of her Stones of Venice, praying 
her companion would offer nothing, neither salt, bread, sugar, nor 
something of himself. 

There he had sat in black—always in black these men—smacking 
his lips, lapping up a debased Chianti even she knew not to buy, his 
eyes hostile across the spread hand covering the plied toothpick ;_ the 
beginnings of a quite reasonable indigestion swiftly audible. 

And there sat the English who had crossed by train from Brindisi, 
yelling about Jo’burg as they returned from South Africa. All over the 
place was their luggage with labels saying Imperial Airways and Miss 
Hatch remembered something about flying over Italy being not allowed. 

And now Switzerland and when she drew up the shutter, Lac Leman. 
Well, in a moment she would do it—draw up the shutter and meet 
the day. For a moment there was something to put her finger on ; 
something to do with this— 

Saying good-bye at the station in Venice, where the summer heat 
and the smells she had sense enough not to expect or bother about, 
had done nothing to stem the flood of her adoration. There had been 
the days, some wet some fine, of her solitary rambles with Baedeker, 
Venice on Foot and Stones of Venice. Her daily tea at Florian’s, her 
fingering of beads and bits of tooled leather wherever beads and bits 
of tooled leather were to be fingered. Then with the glowing pattern 
of these trifling acts of devotion embossed on and decorating her mind 
(like the photograph frame, the handbag and the two matchbox covers 
now in her suit case) lo ! there was her heart torn out, yet lighter and 
relieved, when in a corner she was on the train, running along the 
bridge to the mainland. 

Well, she had felt a great deal lost at the time, slightly at the mercy 
of engulfing qualms, yet not depressed on the whole and not excited, 
saying and believing it was all worth while. 
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Yesterday Venice and the quickly acquired associations and routine 
of Venice ; and now it was Vetraux with the antitoxic scrubbed Swiss 
outspread—streets, houses, gardens, fields, slopes, chalets, forests ; all 
gleaming, swept, polished, combed, spick and span, and agreeably 
prophylactic in contrast to the subtle poisons, the less subtle dangers 
of La Bella Venezia. At that up she jumped. 

Indeed, how wise ! 

This warm summer weather to be outside the town, to be among 
fields and vineyards, was much more suitable than the Joli Site in all 
that hurly-burly of the streets and heat and smells of essence and asphalt 
and the freshwater smell of the lake. (Here she felt free somehow 
to criticize smells.) 

She tugged the cord and up went the brown wood shutter and in 
flew a pale, obedient light in which the sun was about to rise. 

The mountains were a pure pale pink and the lake so still and wide 
was no Giudecca. Everything was new. 

She thought appreciatively, ‘‘ it is blue like the whites of a baby’s 
eyes.” 

And, her hands pressed to the varnished pitch-pine window-frame, 
she studied the morning. 

A swooning calm blurred out reality, surged into the room full of 
the scent of flowers and claimed her. 

After a while a camion roared by (it read Produits Agricoles), 
then a car, then another, the three in quick succession. She listened 
to them going away while two swans flew into view through the 
Lombardy poplars, whirring across the milky water toward Geneva. 
She thought of James Elroy Flecker. 

—Something about the hour the lilies open on the lawn, the hour of 
silence when we hear the fountains, the hour the grey wings pass beyond 
the mountains. Well, white wings, what was the difference ? 

But now there was silence. The Flecker hour that was more like 
Hans Andersen. She walked round the room. 

If only she could have now a simple cup of tea ! 

She would wait till seven. 

From far off, three times, came the sharp ring of a bell, followed 
by a humming in the air that went on in an oddly enervating way 
and drew her to the window as she breathed— 

““T wonder what—it sounds outside.” 

As she looked, in the distance popped into view a toy tram, pale 
blue, scudding along at what seemed the precipitous and dizzy speed 
exactly of a toy tram, its bell ting-tinging. 

She hid herself behind the curtain—washed and out of shape, here 
and there darned, here and there about to be darned again—and 
watched. 

And now in a cloud of sparks, beneath her was the tram beginning 
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to stop. Inside a girl sat in a bright brown beret with a diamond pin, 
picking a tooth with a finger-nail; beside her a red-faced woman in 
black (the eternal black) clutching a market basket as though she had 
been doing just that all her life. 

In front and behind where the driver and conductor had their plat- 
forms, workmen stood and smoked. One of them, she thought, seemed 
to stare at her through the net and dotted curtains, and this made her 
blink and withdraw to the shadows where the jug and basin of her wash- 
stand bore the brunt of her retreat. 

But it was a pleasurable, slightly thrilled embarrassment. 

The brief view of a woman going to market, hands gripping now a 
basket, later in the risen sun to lift and appraise vegetables and fruit, 
accept and discard them, fumble in her purse for sous and give and 
take change, and later return perspiring home ; the weight of her basket 
now a little too-much for the uphill climb, so that by midday she would 
sink in a chair and puff a bit and be a bit discouraged about preparing 
for ever and ever meals: the brief view of a girl unguardedly picking 
teeth, her mind at this hour remote from boys and louts whom later she 
would entertain with flushed effrontery : the lounging shapes of ouvriers, 
soon to be running round on half-built houses or banging and drilling 
and blasting and digging along unfinished roads: these, seen imper- 
sonally—not so much by a voyeuse as a recording angel—were a mixed 
sensation, taking the attributes of both or either of these creatures— 
something between spying and being disembodied. 

How marvellous that life for one who used her eyes could be at all 
times—well, nearly all times—so rich in incident in fascinating, fugitive, 
and half-divulged associations ! 

Muriel, dear cousin Muriel on Wimbledon Common, would of course 
write a little poem about a thing like that. 

If only she herself were gifted ! 

She thought ruefully of her water-colours, unable to hide from herself 
a feeling if not knowledge that her work was bad and messy. Skies— 
but there it was, she was good at skies. a oft 

“‘ Skies are my forte !”’ she would announce with pride leaking like 
a little rainbow across the rainy weather of her habitual fears and fuss. 
“TI will say that!” vie 

At this time, a second tram came suddenly from the other direction. 
There was a rising slope at the right which hid the road winding away 
beyond the hotel garden with its screen of thuya, Lawsoniana cypress, 
tamarisk, and deciduous magnolia; and everything coming from this 
direction was a surprise because it popped into sight so suddenly, but 
more so because until it was there you did not hear it. 

A tram, like this one for instance, would crash into view and go 
skating dizzily down the curved road with a sound somehow poised 
and continuous, with its enervating hum in the wire rocking overhead, 
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until, a half-kilometre away, it dived out of view round the high stone 
wall and the blistered meadow on top of it. Then it was at once muted 
but audible, sighing slowly out of earshot in a kind of undertonal 
drama which at such a moment as this might have evoked in a woman 
more fanciful than our Gloria Hatch, an anguish half cherished, half 
hated, that thus time passed, and that which had just happened still 
seemed just to be happening, still filled the mind even as it rushed 
away ; even while, being there, it was already taken for granted, taken 
as permanent. There would be no way indeed ever to experience quite 
any one particular thing again ; each went off down some curved road 
or other, poised and continuous in pitch for a while, even as it went ; then 
more and more faintly, then no more, exactly as this tram was winding 
along the wet gardens by the lake but to Miss Hatch gone for ever. 

Something of this but only very faintly, the shadow of a ghost of 
some such idea, touched Miss Hatch as she turned to ring for her 
morning tea. Pressing the bell she said, ‘‘ Oh, dear !”’ for she could 
hear it making a noise such as she imagined would be used to awake 
a fire-station. 

To-day, she decided then and there, I will get a little spirit-lamp 
(I wonder what that is in French ?), a kettle, a little teapot and cup 
and saucer and spoon. At the Uniprix. And I can smuggle in sugar 
and milk. I can wash out my lavender-water bottle (it will slip easily 
in my bag) and get it filled at a dairy. 

Making these decisions, she realized after a time the bell had not 
been answered. 

Distressed and painfully embarrassed, she thought of what she must 
do, and the effect of it. 

Yet in the way she rose, in the set of her mouth, in the very way 
she walked, there was something quite new, quite determined ; not 
a flame perhaps, but a spark of assertiveness, the more bright because 
unexpected. 

Now she pressed once, twice, three times; and three times the 
fantastically over-loud summons shot through the hotel like a meteorite. 
There was nothing timid about her now; here was a woman who 
would have her way. 

x Du thé,” she spat even before the door had fully opened, “‘ du thé, 
petit pain, beurre et un ceuf a-la-coque.” 

“Tout d’suite, madame,” stammered a maid, nonplussed by this 
frenzy. 

““ Mais bien fort le thé, et—et l’ceuf—um—légérement cueilli.” 

“© Pardon, madame ?”’ 

“¢ LD’ ceuf—” 

“ Out, oui, madame ? ”’ 

“Not done too much. Deux minutes et demi. Pas trois minutes.” 
She drew a sharp breath. ‘“ N’est-ce-pas ?” 
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Now the maid was able to unload her affable, natural smile. 

“ Out, oui, madame. Entendu. Le thé bien fort et V'ceuf cuit pendant deux 
minutes et demi, c’est-ca.” 

“* Merci,” trembled Miss Hatch, dismally aware she had ordered an 
egg lightly plucked. Oh, dear! 

But a moment later self-respect returned. That’s the way, she said, 
be firm. Make yourself plain. The Swiss from the Valais, all the same, 
all the same. Inbreeding, that’s it! Just makes half-wits of them. 
All the same. Shout at them a dozen times and they’ll understand. 
(Even a lightly plucked egg!) 

What a beautiful morning ! 

But how foolish to be so agitated! I mustn’t be. “ Within you lies 
the Power!” She stared at herself grimly, imploringly, trying to force 
this power into herself as one might force an invalid to swallow castor oil. 

Then she saw, brushing the summits, the glare of the rising sun. 
A fierce, exalted gold flew along the ridges and all the baby-blues and 
pinks were gone. The lake began to look less like milk (or the whites 
of a baby’s eyes) than like water and another tram came rushing from 
behind the hill. It did not stop this time but went on its way, full of 
men and women. Full of the bare reality of morning. 

Her breakfast arrived. 

In a second she was swallowing swift, long gulps of scalding tea, 
her face ravenous, her eyes dilated, roving but expressionless. When 
the first cup was finished she set it down, refilled it and sighed and 
tension went out of her face and shoulders. Her third cup she 
took staring across the lake to mountains now beginning to fade in 
a haze of heat. 

Cigarette ! 

Meditatively, her cup but not her saucer in her hand, she rose, 
relishing the exquisite, poised moments of this hot, summer morning. 

So, here was this lovely land, full of light blazing in the hazy sky, 
glancing (“‘ as from lowered eyelids”) knowingly from the pale water. 
And the hot slopes terraced with vines the colour of verdigris from 
their copper-sulphate spray. All these were all round her. Up to the 
summits. ey: 

A walk straight up through the vineyards, through the climbing, 
cobbled alleys; then lunch. A rest. In the afternoon a visit to the 
English library and tea in Montreux, in the shade of Zurcher’s. Too 
soon to inquire at Cook’s for letters. A walk home by the lakeside. 
A bath. Dinner and bed. Early to bed to-night. 

In the anticipation of the day it was not difficult to disregard the 
thought, “‘ What about other nights?” Well, she could make a friend 
or two. A little bridge perhaps, or from time to time a cinema. No 
problem at all. Music too, there was music sometimes. 

Unfortunately it was in a mackintosh with umbrella and goloshes 
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that she went to the English library in the afternoon. It was a warm 
rain falling aimlessly in a dead day, but the scent of earth rose from 
the cracked gardens, and rose petals kept falling, heavy with bright drops 
of rain, in a kind of crashing destruction. The evergreens shone as if 
great relief from too much sun made them young again and everywhere 
water was dripping warmly and softly. To Gloria Hatch, perspiring 
a little in her rubber coat, this was something exquisite, something 
undivulged but easily adored. 

So at the Place du Marché she left the tram and walked down past 
the cafés and the cinema to the lake. Swans floated there. The death 
in the air and the freshness, the trees dripping, gave her a strange 
sense of something about to happen. 

“ Anything,” she said to herself, breath bated, “‘ can happen here.” 

A rolling cloud came over a mountain and shuddered down it just 
so far and no farther, like a dancer at the end of a dance. Two boys, 
bareheaded, sailed past with jars of fish and rods. Their stride was 
jubilant, allegorical, their bare legs bright with rain. 

Miss Hatch skipped suddenly along by the lake and arrived in about 
seven minutes shaking her umbrella at the library door, a smile on her 
face and a strand of colourless hair hanging unrealized in mid-air, 
nodding and bowing all on its own in a separate fuss of its own. 

Later she sat on the pavement under the awning at Zurcher’s and 
drank “thé, bien fort” and personally selected tartines and a bun. 
She had bought stamps “ pour l’étranger”’ and a dozen postcards. 
Presently she would tackle a few of them but not yet. It was all too 
animated, too gay. 

A piano and a violin inside the tea-room went forth in search of 
Verdi by devious routes, but they never gave up hope, they always 
seemed to expect to find him in the next few bars. The whole 
town went by. Summer visitors (you could pick out the ten-day tours 
by the women with alpenstocks, bobbed hair and brogues and peeling 
poee) ;. inhabitants, unmistakable with their look of diligence and 
calculation, and of course the black complets ; girls, boys, men, women, 
dogs—in cars, on foot, on trams ; hikers scorched and staring ; voices 
in German, in Schweizer-Deutsch, voices from the Tessin, from Vaud, 
from Paris, Rome, the Middle West, from England, Russia, Spain, 
Holland, the Balkans—unknown tongues. Here a man in a turban, 
there a man in a fez. Her head swam. 

Her heart was full of delight. How exciting! How different from 
Wimbledon! Poor Wimbledon Common, where rain looked dirty 
and dark while this was jewels and spears of light. The mysterious 
mountains poked up into the rain, were lost in the not very turbulent 
caress of thundery clouds, and in that lost world there were stripped 
men in the tilted meadows, women in clean, pale dresses busy in their 
yards and rooms, children straight and alert, striding down the déscentes 
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tae to cinemas or meeting places, or on bicycles taking food to 
omes. 

An immense, dramatic canvas—not, like Norman Douglas’s canvas 
of Nepenthe “ overcrowded”, full rather of suggestive blank spaces 
like the swirling skies of Tiepolo. 

So sat Miss Hatch fairly neat and wholly aglow, her strong tea 
slipping warmly into the warmth of her interior. 

And, as so many have wished before, are wishing now and will go 
on wishing, she said to herself, “‘ If only there were someone I could 
share it with!” It was not a thought to hurt her. Pain was in it, but 
pain mitigated by poetry. And, truly, in the whole of that regretful 
and wishful moment was no thought of romance, no dream of love or 
exaltation of love. Simply she thought of another Miss Hatch to whom 
all this could be said. A Miss Hatch who, sipping tea on a rainy street, 
could thrill to the holiday scene and the sense of unseen worlds going 
on precisely in the clouds. 

It was like the theatre. It was scenery without the obligations of 
scenery. Just as at a matinée at Drury Lane one could sip tea between 
the acts, and satisfied, sink back to absorb act two, so was this. Compact 
and comfortable. Over-scenic, over theatrical, not quite believed in 
and not meant to be. The trams stopped right in front. You would 
step from tea-table to tram and sit in one of two opposing rows, and 
there would be another scene from another act ; and at the Hermitage, 
ting-ting and the tram would stop and she would be the figure on the 
garden path beneath an umbrella—yet another scene, all just as it 
should be. 

In time this is exactly what happened. 

A yellow glow made a sort of cathedral light on the lake. The trees 
were dark and still, all dust washed from them. Late forget-me-nots 
took on an electric blue ; roses never had been so magenta or so pink. 
The petunias were beaten down, muddy, and a Pomeranian was running 
round sniffing them, lifting its leg against trees, excited to be free in 
this chill, wet garden. 

Miss Hatch sat down and started a letter to her cousin. 

‘My dear Muriel,” she began. Then— 

“‘ Drat |” she said and threw away her pen. 

She had forgotten to get milk ! 

The bottle was in her bag. How foolish! Well, now, what was the 
time ? Milk, tea, everything. It was too late. But was it ? Probably not. 
What a complete lapse ! 

Back into town. Nuisance, she said, but after a moment was not 
displeased to have an excuse to go out again. She changed her shoes, 
put on her rubber coat, her panama hat. She hurried out. The yellow 
glare on the lake was brighter. Soon again the sun would shine. It 
was warm again, or seemed to be. 
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Waiting for the tram, she wondered how many eyes were watching 
from windows. She stood stiff-backed, her bag in one hand, umbrella 
and gloves in the other, all dangling limply. When the tram appeared 
she held up umbrella and gloves and it rolled up and stopped and in 
she went. 

It was full. Nothing to do but stand. All among the workers. 

Was it safe or should she alight at the next stop ? 

But her fare was taken at once and that was that. Never be faddy, 
she thought. Tobacco she could stand, that hardly bothered her. 
Even this. But the strident voices, the gestures, the free throats, the 
sweating, rough masculinity! Quite odious ! ’ 

In spite of it, in the yellow light, the dark tan on their faces and 
on bodies which all day had been stripped and now were covered with 
faded short-sleeved shirts ; their hair wet from cold water and combed 
back in heavy locks; their flashing eyes, aggressive lips, and strong 
gold arms ; were (at a distance) “ very picturesque and healthy-looking. 
Better seen in a picture though than mingled with”. 

‘“* Not that I- dislike workers,” she thought guiltily, “if only they 
weren’t so rough and rowdy.” 

Among them, she looked small and severe with pursed lips and pale 
blue eyes, very school-marmish, ill-at-ease. The men, on the contrary, 
were quite at ease; tired and gentle, talking of this and that in the 
commune ; unaware of her and, at the moment, of their strong bodies 
which produced on her an effect so profoundly disturbing. 

The tram stopped once, twice, three times, but she clutched her 
ticket and did not budge. One of the men, gesticulating, knocked her 
hat. And, grinning from ear to ear, he pulled off his beret and letting 
loose a dark shower of hair in her eyes, apologized. 

“ Pardon, pardon! Excusez-moi !” 

Miss Hatch nodded primly, adjusting her brim. Now indeed this 
was enough. To be all but knocked over, to all but have her eye put 
out, to be jolted and jostled and rubbed against by men like this—no, 
no, it was just a little too . . 

But she did not get off. Twenty centimes, she reminded herself, is 
twenty centimes. 

And, to reassure herself, she took a peep at the man. A rough face, 
dark from sun ; a face naturally laughing, the exposed throat a some- 
what frightening medium for the animal, rather stag-like bass that 
resounded in it. As she looked, he took off his beret again and with 
a jerk of the head, flung back the twisted shower of his hair, and his 
eyes met hers, laughing and by accident. 

She froze, but he continued to laugh and his eyes did not leave hers, 
although he was only vaguely including her as one who might enjoy it 
when laughter abounded. 

And an extraordinary thing happened. 
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It was as though the sun shone on some fragile, icebound thing, and 
this frozen thing stirred, showing a sign of life. And in that profoundly 
creative moment, Miss Hatch experienced a stab of quite unnameable 
grief, just one stab and no more. At the next stop she got down and 
walked blankly along the pavement. 

“Teapot,” she said to herself, “‘ cup and saucer, tea, sugar, milk. 
And a spoon of course. And a spirit stove and some spirit and a kettle.” 

Anche oggi finito! That night with her library books she made tea 
at bedtime. ‘Tea, books, a cigarette. And Cousin Muriel’s letter. 

Let me see ! 

“My first evening. Arrived last night, straight to bed, too tired for 
bath. Wonderful to be back after so long. Staying in new hotel—see 
address at top. Charmed. Flowery garden on lake; room light and 
airy, clean; food good. Wish you were here to share; you’d love it. 
Rained this afternoon—very much needed by the look of things. Hotel 
between towns, quite in the country, but the trams are so handy, they 
stop outside every few minutes. The journey up from Venice was 
WMCXCHING- 

She grew bored. She did not feel like the journey up from Venice. 
She yawned, took a drink, and read what she had written. Well, that 
will do for to-night. Enough, enough, she thought, is as good as a feast. 
She opened a book. 


II 


It’s amazing, she said, it’s really ama— 

It’s like—now what is it like ! 

There was a chalet full of eaves and carving with petunias and 
geraniums ; beside it a wood pile, a vegetable garden with rows of 
bright green lettuces, carrots, peas, potatoes, fennel, and all along the 
paths was thrift. A rose arbour flaunted Dorothy Perkins and under 
the terrace was a little grass plot and in the plot was a little round bed 
blazing with lilies. Round these someone had not too wisely planted 
nasturtiums. A stony brook ran by. Beyond the garden the hills went 
up and down, the grass on them not very full at this time of wild flowers. 

Now in the soft air a little skein of wind would brush here a path, 
there a little circle, and the grass would shake and flutter a little and 
be calm again like the grass all round. Quite far below was the Lake, 
long lines of mist smeared across. No sound except grasshoppers. It 
was a moment when Time itself seems so much to love a mood it has 
created that it stops in its tracks and takes it all in. No cloud in the sky, 
no trouble anywhere. Could it be possible that in any place people 
were suffering, dying, being killed? Could it be possible that at 
this moment anybody anywhere was not caught in this Sleeping Beauty 
enchantment ? 

No, most certainly no bald-headed man on a hot pavement was 
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removing his hat to wipe desperately his neck and forehead. Rather, 
standing in the heat of some Place de la Gare, he was raising his face, 
wonder in his eyes experiencing from nowhere a golden calm, forgetting 
that Merthon owed him money and that ma foi! he would see that 
he got it. Most certainly no lady in the middle of an ondulation perma- 
nente was fretting and fuming, wondering, Will this never end? Rather 
she was saying in herself, What peace, what peace! And later in the 
cool of the evening I shall sail bareheaded by the Lake and hear the 
music wafted from the Kursaal. Most certainly no peasant on a cart— 

But here Miss Hatch’s mind side-tracked again, back to what she 
had started to say. } 

“Like a poster of what it ought to look like rather than what it 
looks like.” 

“« Silly,” she added, ‘‘ because it always looks like what a poster 
ought to look like.” 

All at once she knew that the bald-headed man waiting (what was 
he waiting for ? Why, a tram of course !) in the Place de la Gare was 
only after his money, that the lady’s permanent was giving her hell ; 
that the peasant on the cart, whatever he had been about to do, was 
just on a cart and probably asleep on it, which was all he would want 
anyway. 

No, no—enchantment was not for everyone, why should it be? 
And yet, far down under the vineyards, surely boys swimming knew 
this peace ? Surely the girl in the brown beret and diamond pin (flushed 
and her eyes light as lamps in the blaze), knew, if not this peace, then 
a sense of supremacy, of profound well-being ?—talking, certainly, on 
some street corner to a boy on a velo—or was she looking, consumed 
with regrettable wishes ; at the photographs outside a cinema of a film 
with who? Dietrich ? Well, Mae West, of course! Of course ! 

Miss Hatch looked at her watch. 

Time to move. 

She rose, smoothing her dress and saw her right arm was burnt scarlet. 
Nobody in sight. Quite far away an annoying dog kept barking. Dogs 
were overrated. She heard the ting-ting-ting of a tram very clearly 
in the empty air; perhaps you could even hear it at the mountain-top ? 

She came suddenly to the edge of the village. The terrace of the 
Beau Séour would be hot, but the view would be worth it. She liked 
the less spectacular views and felt it was because she understood 
Switzerland, la vraie Suisse. 

There was shade on the terrace, and she removed her hat and sighed. 
Her hair was a little damp and flattened. Below her were vineyards, 
shimmering with heat. In the middle was a little cemetery, its yews 
and cypresses a sudden scar in the rhythm of brown and blue-green 
terraces. It was all laid out below like a maquette—very clear and (one 
would say) artificially lighted. Tiny dolls bent over the vines—one here, 
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one there. So little work going on. One here, one there, the rest 
empty. 

“ The, bien fort, s’il-vous-plait,” she ordered. 

“* Thé complet ?” 

“ Out, mats tres fort le thé.” 

She drew her book from the embroidered bag from Split (Spalato). 
Flush by Virginia Woolf. So gracious, so charming, so ladylike ! But it 
seemed these charms must wait, for she could not draw her eyes from 
the afternoon or the eventful crawl of a car up the hill from this point 
to that, then under the arch and so out again. And, indeed, in time 
it seemed it must pass round the nearer visible bend and so right past 
the Beau Séour on its way to some sequestered fretwork home with 
lettuces and fennel and lilies and Dorothy Perkins and the grass fields 
up and down. And that is exactly what it did. 

A column of blue smoke several hundred feet below began to rise 
in the air. A thrush in a near-by tree was chatting with another further 
off, the same thing thrown back and forth like a tennis ball. It sounded 
like echoes until the nearer thrush missed a cue and the echo came back 
twice. An ant crossed the table. She brushed it off with Flush. Some 
crows went caw-caw-caw. But they were half-way up the mountain 
and their somewhat decadent derision was wafted along the air in a 
powerless and undisturbing way. Hearing them, so much, said Miss 
Hatch, for the murderous moods and tempers of the world. For all 
their strutting, posturing, and crime, what do these bullies amount to ? 
Just a little caw-caw-cawing in time and space; caw-caw-caw, and 
lasting no longer, not even much more important. Only uglier. 

Miss Hatch’s eyes grew blank because she was getting angry. Angry 
because these things imposed themselves on her belief in life and 
somewhat schoolgirl standards of honour, which were nevertheless 
unsullied, and so, in a way, heroic. 

She had read of racketeers and seen them in the cinema. Terrorists 
of the underworld, stronger than the strong arm of the law. But what 
were they with their minor “‘ bumpings-off ” compared to Hitler, Stalin, 
and Mussolini? Here was gang law at its ultimate, at the very limit 
of its ferocity and degradation. Yes, indeed ! 

Bounders, she thought, brutes! Why didn’t they learn to sit on a 
hill in the sun and find out something about life they would not forget ? 

Well, it seemed to-day the worse men were the more they succeeded ; 
the deeper they sank in crime, the more they flaunted it in the name 
of glory. And nobody seemed to do a thing about it. Even England. 
So different from of old—Disraeli, Gladstone. And now that dreadful 
old woman Baldwin ! “eens BOP ee 

Tea slopped over the edge of her cup into her lap. 

“* Drat Pe she cried and ie to brush it with her handkerchief. 


Well now she had got herself all worked up. 
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* Silly me!” 

She paid her bill and left. Shadows were not much but a little longer. 
Time no more stood still, rather it seemed anxious to get on with the 
day, to get it over. There was still a lot of afternoon, but soon it would 
be evening. 

“IT think I should write a book,” said Miss Hatch, stepping out, 
“ for really my mind is full of the queerest notions!” 


Ill 


It would sound silly to say, in fact you couldn’t say it, but there it was ! 

Inevitably when she was doing her hair or changing her dress or 
engaged in any strictly personal and private occupation, a tram would 
stop outside and faces would peer straight in at her. 

You couldn’t get away from it. It always happened. It stood to 
reason, did it not, that she would not have noticed it if it had not 
happened? Now, why? Why pick on her ? It was infuriating, like 
a mosquito in the room, only it went on day after day ;_ ting-ting-ting 
and the buzzing in the wires, that infernal buzzing! That was Miss 
Hatch. Not more than ten days after arrival. Trams, trams, trams ! 
She was sick to death of them. 

What could she do ? Move—but no, why should she—why be ousted 
by atram ? Not she! Let down the shutters ? And stifle ? Not likely ! 
Grin and bear it, that was all. Let them stare, let them gawp! It was 
her room, wasn’t it; she paid for it, didn’t she ? 

Usually once or twice a day this exasperation occurred, at other times 
she forgot all about it. 

If she were caught in some non-committal act, ‘“‘ Ha!” she would 
snort triumphantly, “ diddled! Ready for you that time, my lamb!” 
or ‘‘ Peep-bo, I saw you!” These jibes afforded some satisfaction ; 
she felt it was one up to her in the strange war being waged. 

““Come on, come on, stay there all day if you want to!” she would 
taunt, really wishing to throw a bomb that would blow the astonished 
thing to smithereens and reduce all others to alarmed discretion. 
Undoubtedly she wished them to dart by with drawn blinds; some- 
thing like that. 

She knew it was foolish ; said so to herself. But it does seem as if 
they knew and waited! And then she would add, Pooh! Gloria, now 
don’t get sour and snappy. You’re too young for that. 

Then ting-ting and ting-ting would go a bell and the wires would 
hum and she would pause in what she was doing and wait with 
smouldering eyes downcast, holding herself in check—from quite 
what she did not know. Violence of some kind. Yes, violence. 

And yet it was all very satisfying—in a way, you know. It gave her 
a feeling of importance, of being courted almost, though this Romeo 
could hardly be called an object of her choice. 
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“Come on, come on, hurry up, old boy, if you want to see me put 
on my hat!” 

“ Still,” she would think sometimes, “ they’re handy, worse luck ! ” 

And into ‘one of them one evening she climbed. It was the rush- 
hour again, but she was able to force her way inside, away from the 
men at the back. 

It had been a sultry day, blinded by heat, and no cool breeze came 
with the evening. Rather it seemed that the heat stored during the 
day could never exhaust itself and would pour and pour into the night 
without remission. Everything was bowed down, crushed, without 
resistance. In the raging light everything looked spent and ghastly. 
Leaves on trees stood out by themselves, desperate and defeated. The 
lake was a slab of zinc on which was laid here and there a distant boat, 
not moving at all, imprisoned in the ominous pressure from above 
and below. 

Miss Hatch, who did not mind heat, was aware this was not 
quite a normal day. She felt a little weighed down, not apprehensive 
exactly ; just rather at the end of her tether. 

She was going to dinner with the Chaplain of the English Church 
and his wife. Nice people—Braddock, the name was. But first she 
wanted to stop and fortify herself with a citron pressé, just to get into 
the mood of the thing. 

How hot! How it jolted! There would be a storm. And there 
came back to her with startling vividness a picture of herself walking 
without thought or emotion along an evening pavement, saying like 
a parrot, ‘‘ Teapot, cup and saucer, tea, sugar, milk... .” 

So—well, she didn’t need to look. It was he again. Funny! Funny 
how one knew—yes, there he was. Dear me! Her hand rose to 
straighten her hat. Well, she would just pay no attention. 

Later she asked herself again and again, could she have smiled 
without knowing it? For with teeth flashing, hair cascading, he had 
pulled off his beret. 

** Bon soir, Madame.” 

Good heavens ! 

Poor thing, she did not know what to do! She just sat there hot 
and cold by turns, petrified, in a trance of horror and guilt. What else 
could she do? Being Miss Hatch, nothing. You might say the man 
was courteous or friendly, which is as good or better, and that her 
snub was cheap and uncalled for. Not if you had seen inside—like 
all the wheels in a watch going backwards, jolted absolutely into 
confusion and breakage. 

She sat still like a trapped animal until she came to her tea-shop. 
Ah, she sighed when she got off, Ah! Relief, the ordeal over. No! 
The watch no longer seemed to go. Wind it, shake it, nothing happened. 
Her citron pressé was waste of money, she hardly tasted it. 
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I should have said bon soir, it couldn’t have hurt ! 

Why didn’t I? 

Fancy remembering! She felt a little proud. A little ray of sun- 
shine zipped through the dark clouds and electrical storms inside her, 
brightened her for a second and was gone. 

But why do I get so worked up over nothing ? 

As she rose the heat was as bad as before, and she had a curious 
feeling that everything was crouching indrawn in a shelter of its own, 
defended, as though a bomb were expected to explode at any moment. 
My nice little round bomb for the tram ! 

I don’t feel up to the dinner, really I don’t. 

But soon she was shaking hands, being introduced. 

‘“‘ Where are you staying?’ bawled Miss Chambers, a shiny-faced 
woman of terrifying geniality. 

Miss Hatch told her. “‘ The garden is so pretty, don’t you think ? ” 
she apologized. 

“‘ Hermitage, eh? Well, not so bad. You might do worse, for a 
second-class hotel.” 

Miss Hatch was a little taken aback by this, but it was followed by 
another even more priceless jewel of tact. Miss Chambers was asked 
which of two dishes she preferred. 

‘‘ Makes no difference, don’t care a bit. It all tastes just the same.” 

Eyes exchanged looks, the air was perilous but nobody laughed. 
ine brightened things up. ‘The woman promised to be as good as 
a show. 

Talk, talk, talk ! 

“T gave up sugar in my tea during Lent, I thought it would be a 
good penance, and when Easter Sunday came I put some in my cup and 
couldn’t drink the tea.” 

“So you’ve been in Venice. Ah, Venice! and Florence, no? Ah, 
you should go to Florence. It’s so lovely there now that Mussolini 
has cleaned it up. You wouldn’t know the place. A great man, 
Mussolini. I admire him. Force, that’s what he has, force! Oddly 
enough the Italians don’t love him very much. But how he has cleaned 
things up!” 

“, , . and I wondered why (sotto voce) you called the Hermitage a 
second-class hotel ? ” 

“Well, now (at the top of her voice), it’s not so much the hotel as 
the people that stay in it.”” Miss Chambers, striding from triumph to 
triumph. 

Miss Hatch, swallowing—“ Well, that puts me in my place, ha ha! ” 

“How do you mean? Oh! .. . Nonsense ! vata be all right 
anywhere ! ” 

A jet black cloud was climbing up the slaty twilight from G. 
Miss Hatch said soulfully, ‘“ I'd ve" my doibed sbeut that, fis ii 
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- . . you mark my words. I was brought up in Paris and I love 
France very much. But everything has changed. The people were 
polite, I will say that. But something has gone out of them. It is as 
if they couldn’t do anything any more. They need a leader. That 
C.G.T. It’s the trade union, you know, but what it is, is Russia ! 
They take their orders from Moscow. Now I know there were lots 
of dreadful things in France, the hours were too long, some of them 
were dreadfully underpaid. I’m a Socialist (brightly) about these 
things, but what I say is, we must have order. And arrangement. 
And now—some of the shops open on Saturday, some on Monday, 
and you never know where you are. I spoke to the girls (I always do) 
at the Trois Quartiers and Le Printemps, and they said they didn’t 
like it. They wanted more pay but they wanted to work, not stroll 
about the boulevards. But of course they have no leader. They want 
a just man but a man with discipline. Why, France isn’t France any 
longer. It belongs (in a hushed voice), it belongs to the workers.” 

“* But you must keep stirring it with a wooden spoon or it turns out 
leathery.” 

This kind of thing went on. And on. 

To her surprise, Miss Hatch was bored. She felt too hot, hemmed in. 
She longed for her cup of tea and Flush. 

“ It’s getting so ominous,” she said as soon as she could, “ I’d better 
go before the storm breaks.” 

And as she made her escape, Miss Chambers was howling— 

“Now, Mrs. Armitage, you’re an American. Now what’s the 
American for hugger-mugger ? What I want to know is, would an 
American say hugger-mugger ? Now I have an American in my book 
and she says hugger-mugger. Now would she say that?” _ 

She was suddenly away from it all in the wind. A hot wind full of 
grit was roaring all over the place blowing everything about. In the 
dark she could see trees surging back and forth and there was con- 
fusion. Dead leaves stung her face. 

Detonations boomed from the hills. They were firing rockets against 
hail. Yes, a storm was coming all right ! 

No tram. 

And if I were in my room they’d stream past in dozens ! 

Might do worse for a second-class hotel! She must remember 
that—write it to Muriel. How she would laugh. Miss Hatch herself 
began to laugh. Just a teensy-weensy bit détraqué, that one. 

How hot! The wind was worse than no wind, like used-up air 
puffing from an exhaust. 

Suddenly a church, a precipice, and a garage sprang up starkly bright as 
lightning shimmered over them. Then thunder ; immense, immediate, 
seeming in the earth itself. The world was in an anarchy of movement, 
everything at once, even the tram rushing up to her. 


“ec 
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IV 


Something had gone. Something was missing. She felt at a loss. 
She made tea, she undressed. Frantically the storm bombarded the 
earth. She was home, she was safe. And incapable of thought, emptied, 
deprived of something. What ? Was it the dinner, the chatter, that 
Chambers woman? She saw a tram was waiting out in the storm, out 
in the deluge. 

Her faithful Romeo. 

Go on, go on, just have a good look ! It’s tea I’m drinking, only tea. 
No harm in that, I hope? 

Romeo with hair that fell when he said bon soir. What it needed was 
a jolly good haircut. Bah! 

The shutter crashed. Better to stifle. 

Leave me alone, you hateful things ! 

Her tea. It was good. Crash, went the storm! Teapot, cup and 
saucer, tea, sugar, milk. . . . It’s not so much the hotel as the people 
that stay in it. Crash! What an evening! Crash! What a storm! 
Ting-ting. Ting-ting. 

All right, you fool, I hear you ! 


V 
Mrs. Braddock said ‘‘Oh!”’, she looked annoyed. ‘ Well, show 


her in,” she said. 

No sooner said than done. Miss Chambers sailed in, spilling 
magazines. 

“Well, well, well, and how are we this morning ? ” 

“‘ Hallo, Doreen. Well, busy, you know, busy as usual.” 

““So I see. Don’t work too hard. Oh, whatsername, that little 
Hatch woman, they’ve sent her up to Doctor Malikoff’s, you know.” 

“They have. Whatever for?” 

“What ? Didn’t you hear ? Why, Emmie, that’s amazing ! I thought 
everyone knew. A tram went into her last night at the Place de la Gare, 
just like that. Knocked her about pretty badly. She must have been 
moon-gazing ; just walked out in front of it, they say.” 

“How ghastly! Poor little thing! How badly is she hurt?” 

“It’s her leg. They had to take it off.” 

“I always said those trams are far too dangerous. Oh dear, dear, 
dear! How much of the leg?” 
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THE LATE PUBLIC FIGURE 
By H. E. BATES 


THE OFFICES OF the Argus and Express Printing Works, which 
printed and had printed for forty-five years The Nulborough Weekly 
Argus and Express, were in a state of excitement. The proprietor, 
founder, and at one time editor of the paper, Mr. Charles Macauley 
Montague, a public figure in the town, had died suddenly in the night. 

In the front office, which had been partitioned off from the printing 
rooms by a match-boarding partition, varnished yellow, the editor, 
Stacey, was beating the fist of first one hand, then another, then both, 
on the edge of the varnished roll-top desk. It was a hot day in August 
and the heat of weeks had burnt the walls against the fly specked 
windows to soft blisters. Resin had long since oozed, in the same 
way, out of the pine knots, to be boiled to reddish blisters which past 
summers had dried and cracked. The panels of thick ridged glass in 
the factory-type windows somehow let in the heat and then imprisoned 
it. The catches of the windows would not open and dust lay thick on the 
obsolete files and unpinned galleys, on desks, window-sills and the ancient 
handle-type wall telephone. Across the ceiling a steel shafting ran and 
revolved, let in and out of the room by two holes cut in the match- 
board partition like holes in a fowl house. Mysteriously propelled, 
bright as a silver pencil, this piece of machinery seemed the only 
up-to-date thing, and almost the only clean thing, in the office, 
which smelled like a long shut book suddenly opened in a chapel pew. 
The place had the air of some ill-managed dead letter office long behind 
the times, ill-conditioned, unprosperous, and hopelessly lost. Yet for 
forty-five years, back to the week when the first file had been pinned 
up in 1892, The Express and Argus had been run at a profit. Stacey, 
the editor, knew all about this, had seen the books, and knew that 
Mr. Charles Macauley Montague would leave about, perhaps, £50,000. 
What he did not know, beyond this, was anything very much about 
Mr. Montague himself. He realized that he did not know enough to 
write the obituary notice the occasion demanded. _ 

“T tell you I’ve got to know something about him! Don’t you 
see?” He beat his fists on the edge of the table as he talked to Hanson, 
the works manager. ‘‘ I want a special. An obituary number. I want 
to put his career in, his history—what he’s done, what he’s been ! 
And all you can do is to stand there and say you don’t know anything. 
To-day’s Thursday and the dead line’s to-morrow morning.” 

‘““ You’ve been here as long as I have, Mr. Stacey. Six years.”’ 

“Yes, I know. But you’ve lived here. In the town. All your life.” 


“Yes, but—”’ 
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“ All right, all right.” Stacey took up a paper from the desk. He 
was a young man with very black hair and a pale yellow face, with 
the sun-tired oily eyes of someone who has spent too long, at one 
time, in a hot country. He had spent two years editing a paper in 
Madras, from where he had gone, for another three years, to Calcutta. 
Yet the heat of the Argus office seemed to him impossibly terrific, 
unbearable. The back-glare from the shining yellow varnish hurt his 
eyes, kindling the temper behind them. 

“All right!” he said. “If you don’t know anything perhaps you 
can check these facts. Say ‘No’ if I’m wrong.” He began to read 
from the paper: ‘Aged 71; founded Argus in 1892; chairman 
Liberal Association, 1906-1914; elected Urban District Council, 
1919; chairman, 1925, continued in Council till death ; vice-chairman 
League of Nations Union Local Branch, 1925-1930; Church Trustee 
Baptist Church, 1920-1932; sidesman, similar period; President 
Local Temperance Reform Committee, 1895-1914; active interest 
Moral Welfare, 1920 onwards ; active interest Young Men’s Christian 
Association, similar period; Carnegie Library Committee, 1923- 
1930; speaker and later chairman Pleasant Saturday Evenings, com- 
mencing 1893 ; surrendered editorship of paper, 1930.” 

He ceased reading. ‘The works manager did not speak. ‘“‘ Well, 
all correct ? ” 

The works manager said yes, he thought it was all correct. 

“But that’s just his activities,’ Stacey said. “I want the man. 
The personality. You know anything about that? I mean about how 
he was educated, how he started ? He wasn’t married, was he? You 
know why he came here, what made him choose this dead-alive hole 
to start a paper in?” 

“No, Mr. Stacey, I don’t.” 

“Ts there anybody in the works who would know ? ” 

The works manager thought a moment. “ Rankin might. He started 
here as a boy. He—”’ 

“All right ! Send Rankin up.” 

While the works manager had gone Stacey took off his coat and with 
his fists tried hard to bang open a window, to let in some air. The 
windows seemed as if screwed down and would not budge. He sat 
down at the table in an ill-temper and turned over papers, not seeing 
what he read. ; 

Then the door opened and Rankin, a small man of sixty, foreman of 
the downstairs room, came in. He was a man who did not say much 
and ‘was even then a long time saying it. His words were like a jumble 
of pins, which he had to sort out, and then stick in, slowly but sharpl 
so that there should be no mistaking their point. 

; You knew Mr. Montague a long time ? ” Stacey said. 

Longer,”’ Rankin said, and slowly he stuck in the pins of his words, 
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his eyes slightly ironic behind his black-rimmed glasses, ‘‘ than I like 
to think.” 

‘‘ What was his personal history? You know anything about his 
activities in this town besides his Liberal Association and Church 
affairs—things like that ?” 

Rankin thought, then spoke. “He was our landlord.” 

““ What’s that got to do with it ? ” 

“You know,” Rankin said, ‘‘ where I live? In Lime Street ? ” 

Stacey had a vision of small bay-windows, fern-decorated, in a little 
boulevard of limes. 

“ Not trees,” Rankin said. “ Just lime—ordinary lime. There was 
a pit there once, and then it petered out, and a man named Hobbs 
put up two rows of houses. Mr. Montague owned that property.” 

“That’s interesting, but—” 

“You ought to see our house. I go to dinner,” Rankin said, “‘ at 
half-past twelve. Come in and have a look at us about one.” 

Stacey said, without really meaning it, that he would go in. The 
slow careful speech of Rankin bored him a little. He wanted to open 
the door on the pretext of getting some air and so let the man out, but 
suddenly Rankin was talking again, rather faster. 

“You wouldn’t remember,” he said, ‘‘ the soldiers we had billeted 
on us during the War, would you? The 1st Battalion Royal Welch. 
They came in 1915. December, just before Christmas. They marched 
here—marched thirty-five miles, and it rained and sleeted all the way, 
nine hours.” 

“ Yes,” Stacey said, “ but what has it got to do with Mr. Montague ? ” 

“ Tm trying to tell you,” Rankin said, in his slow pin-pricking voice. 
“* You ever seen soldiers after a nine hour march in the rain? Them 
chaps couldn’t have been wetter if they walked all day in rivers. We 
had three billeted on us—kids, about eighteen. And Mr. Montague 
and his sister had three. It upset my missus, seeing them boys. She 
rushed out and got mutton bones and had hot stew ready by the time 
they’d had a bath in the kitchen. Of course you wasn’t supposed to do 
things like that for em. They’d got regulation rations, and all that. But 
you couldn’t sit still and see kids starved through and not do a thing.” 

“You seem to have forgotten,’ Stacey said, with patience, “ that 
you’re talking about Mr. Montague.” 

“ No, no,” Rankin said. ‘‘ No. Everybody in Nulborough did the 
same for them boys—got ’em stew and tea and cocoa and all the like 
o’ that—everybody.” He paused, stuck in the last pins. ‘“‘ All except 
Mr. Montague.” 

Stacey did not speak. He sat quite still. He felt a small aperture 
in his mind open and let in a small slit of light. 

“ All except Mr. Montague,” Rankin said, “ and Miss Montague. 
No stew for them kids, no cocoa, not a drop o’ tea. No bath. You 
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couldn’t wonder what happened—one of ’em got pneumonia and died, 
and in a week the other two asked to be moved.” Les 

Stacey, watching the small aperture of light in his mind grow larger, 
could not speak. Then Rankin said a surprising, irrelevant thing. 

‘“¢ He never had more than half an egg for his breakfast. Mr. Montague 
half an egg, Miss Montague half an egg.” 

Rankin stood silent, looking at Stacey. It was as though he had 
finished sticking in the pins of his words, and had at last made a pattern 
of them, like the pattern on a pin-table. He seemed to stand there 
and say: “ Now it’s your turn. You shoot. See if you can get the ball 
in the right hole,” his small, ironical, print-black eyes speaking for him. 

Stacey did not speak and Rankin, after asking if there was anything 
more that he needed, turned to go. Stacey stopped him at the door. 

“You know anybody else,” he said, “‘ who might tell me anything ? ”’ 

Rankin said: ‘‘ Miss Montague might.” He paused. “I say she 
might. But Brierley’s-the man you ought to see. Started here as 
compositor in 1892 and worked himself up to manager. Left just 
before you came. I say left.” 

“‘ Where’s he live?” 

“18 Denmark Street. You'll pass it on the way up to Miss Montague.” 

As Rankin left the office, Stacey remembered something and called 
after him: “ I'll drop in and see you about one.”’ Alone, he considered 
the small aperture of light in his mind. He tried to bring pressure on 
it, as he had done on the window, in order to make it open wider. 
In this uncertain state of mind, he got his keys out of his desk and 
unlocked the door which led into Mr. Montague’s office and went in. 
He looked cursorily over Mr. Montague’s desk and went on to open 
and shut one or two of the pigeon-drawers, not at first reading anything. 
Then journalistic curiosity got the better of him, and he sat down on 
the old-fashioned swivel-chair and began to read, here and there, some 
of Mr. Montague’s papers. He found a copy of Mr. Montague’s birth 
certificate ; it showed his registration as a child in a small town in 
the county of Essex, his father a solicitor’s clerk, his mother described 
as a machinist. The date was 1865. In the same drawer he found 
envelopes containing copies of Mr. Montague’s life policies. Below 
them were letters from Mr. Montague’s London brokers, and from 
them it seemed that Mr. Montague had held substantial holdings in 
steel generally, and in arms particularly. One letter acknowledged the 
transference, in Mr. Montague’s name, of some £8,000 from invest- 
ment in Public Utilities to investment in the shares organizations 
manufacturing arms. Turning over more papers, Stacey came across 
a series of hotel bills. These were all for hotels in various parts of 
London, but appeared otherwise to have nothing to do with each other. 
Then Stacey noticed that they were bills, always, for double rooms taken 
and vacated on the same days of the week, Friday and Saturday. In 
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another drawer he found two bills, both from the same hotel, dated 
as recently as July of the current year. The hotel was near Paddington 
Station and he put one of the bills in his pocket. 

In his own office the telephone rang. 

Answering it, he heard the crackling echo of Miss Montague’s 
voice. He had already spoken to her once that morning, to convey the 
regrets of convention. Now he heard her asking if he would go up 
and see her. He said he would be there in half an hour. 

Hot air pressed down on him in a series of dusty waves as he spoke 
into the antiquated wall mouthpiece. Hanging up the receiver, he 
made one more effort to open the window, banging it with his fist, 
so that the office would be fresh when he came back. The window 
would not budge. 

He went downstairs, gave instructions that he would be out till 
1.30, and then backed his car out of the cinder-yard running up by 
the works entrance. He calculated that he could give the man named 
Brierley twenty minutes and still arrive punctually for Miss Montague. 

Denmark Street ran along the old part of the town, by the now 
culverted river, just before a steep rise in the land. Beyond it, short 
streets rose steeply to the district popularized by the pre-War manu- 
facturers, who had built large red-brick laurel-encompassed houses 
on what had been then cheap land. Brierley’s house was number 
eighteen in a row of thirty-six. They were old stone houses rendered 
over with thin pumice-coloured cement, against the dampness of the 
river flowing partly underneath them. 

Brierley’s door was opened by a young man of twenty-six or more, 
whose face to Stacey seemed partially familiar. He had a screw-driver 
and a coil of insulated wire in his hands, and inside the room Stacey 
could see the man he took to be Brierley, sitting at a table strewn 
with the parts of a dismantled wireless set. 

“Mr. Brierley?” Stacey said. “I dropped in to tell you that 
Mr. Montague was dead. Perhaps you heard.” 

Brierley got up from the table. He was dressed in engineer’s blue 
overalls, a big man, with a greasy face and bright grey eyes that were 
like polished machine bearings. “‘ Come in a minute,” he said, and 
Stacey stepped straight from the street into the room, telling Brierley, 
as he automatically wiped his shoes on the door-mat, who he was. 

“T’ve got to get an obituary notice, and a pretty big one, for 
to-morrow,” he said. ‘“ You were with Mr. Montague a long time and 
I thought perhaps you could tell me something.” che 

“Yes,” Brierley said, “‘ I daresay I could tell you something.” He 
looked at Stacey with eyes that were as bright but as dead as steel. 
Then suddenly they were alive, angrily set in motion. “ For a start, 
he said, “I'll tell you what to write at the top o’ that notice. Write— 


‘ A Bloody Good Job.’ Write that.” 
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Stacey became aware again of the aperture of light in his mind. 
He looked at Brierley’s eyes. He remembered another man he had 
interviewed, in Madras, after a railway accident in which the young 
girl he was about to marry had lain for two hours with crushed legs. 
He saw the same energy of pained fury generated in Brierley’s eyes 
with the same inability to escape, to spring out of the latent flesh and 
direct itself. It occurred to him suddenly that the balls of Brierley’s 
eyes could slot into the pattern made by Rankin’s pins: that the two 
were connected, component, springing from the same hatred. 

“Sit down,” Brierley said. He looked at the young man. “ You 
better go and get that detector valve,” he said. “ We shan’t get much 
forrader without it.” 

The young man went out, and Stacey, the impression of familiarity 
still with him, sat looking after him, semi-consciously. Then Brierley 
sat down and they looked at each other across the litter of tools, screws, 
wireless parts. Brierley’s eyes were still. 

‘* Anything else you’d like me to put in ? ” Stacey said. 

“Yes,” Brierley said, slowly. “‘ Find out the bloody truth and put 
that in.” 

“T’d like to. But—”’ 

“Put that kid in,” Brierley said. ‘“‘ Yes, him. My daughter’s kid. 
—Montague’s kid. That’s one bit of truth you can put in.” 

Stacey sat quiet, his mind clear. “ And another bit ? ” 

** Add up,” Brierley said, “‘ the interest on a hundred and twenty-five 
quid for thirty-six year.” 

“ What’s that got to do with it?” 

Brierley said: ‘“‘ Montague came here and started in a small way in 
1892. In 1899 he was a bit rocky and he asked if I’d lend him some 
money. I’d just had a hundred and fifty left me by an old uncle up in 
Sheffield—so I lent him a hundred and twenty-five. Well, I was green 
and never asked for an agreement and he never suggested it. When 
I asked for repayment he said, ‘ I’ll make you foreman and give you a 
ten shilling rise and pay it back that way.’ Like a fool I took it. Then 
he got on a bit and started the paper and I asked him if he’d give my 
daughter a job. She was 18 then. Well, he gave her a job in the office 
—meant late hours, but she liked it. Then you see what happened.” 

They looked at each other, the bright machine eyes of Brierley livid 
with the furious but directionless power of the revived hatred. ‘ But 
you ee something about that?”’ Stacey said. ‘‘ Made Montague 
pay! 

“No,” Brierley said. “ He denied it. Then he half admitted it 
but said that if we done anything I should lose my job. Well, there 
was only one printing works in this town then.” 

There was nothing, Stacey felt, that he could say; but in his mind 
he began to see the small steel balls of one circumstance and another 
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falling into the holes made by the imaginery pattern of Rankin’s words. 
He picked up his hat and got up to go. Brierley got up also. 

“You know I can’t put it in,” Stacey said. 

“Yeh, I know! And he knew. When you get back to the office 
you look up the files. Read the bloody editorials. I set every one of 
‘em _up for nearly forty years. Read the Council reports, Moral 
Welfare, every damn thing. Who gets the biscuit every time? 
Montague, always Montague. He knew there were things you 
couldn’t print.” 

Stacey could not say anything. He shook hands with Brierley. 
The large heavy-veined hands of the older man were trembling. Then 
Brierley opened his mouth as though to say something else, but refrained, 
and Stacey knew that there was still something else, something 
important, and perhaps painful, which had not been said. 

He went out into the street, into the hot sunshine. He drove the 
car up the hill, coming to the Montague house in about five minutes. 
Set back behind a hedge of laurel and a small plantation of lime and 
pink may and covered almost entirely with virginia creeper, the house 
revealed no character. He walked up the gravel drive, pulled the brass 
door-bell, and was shown finally into the drawing-room, where Miss 
Montague was waiting for him. The blinds of the room were drawn 
and the whole effect, the yellowish light, the rarified silence, the 
semi-stale smell of upholstery, all reminded him of the East. He had 
interviewed many second-rate opera singers, in many such shaded 
and faded rooms, in Calcutta. 

Miss Montague, a straight-hipped, thin woman already all in black, 
with a square gold locket at her neck, looked ill. She struck him as 
being a woman who had for years concealed the fact that she thought 
for herself. Her mind was like a prayer book with a safety clasp: 
tight-shut, secure, hiding something, hiding perhaps the texts of old 
resolves and ambitions and even desires. She looked hungry, not 
merely emotionally and mentally, but physically. She looked as if she 
had lived, for the past twenty years, on sandwiches of india-paper. 
He remembered Rankin, the half egg for breakfast, the war-time story 
of meanness. It astonished him to see no meanness in Miss Montague’s 
face, but only, uppermost, a look of hungry martyrdom. ‘ 

He felt hungry himself, having breakfasted at his lodgings at eight. 
The hot sunshine had tired him, and he would have been glad of a cup 
of coffee. 

He sat down on the sofa, carefully, between the geometrically placed 
cushions of dark plum velvet, and Miss Montague sat in a chair opposite. 
They had already exchanged the formal regrets over the telephone. 
Now she simply said : : 

“Tt is very good of you to come. This afternoon I expect the 
relations. I have been on my feet since half-past four.” 
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He heard in the voice the same skin-and-bone expression as he 
saw in her face. For want of something to say, he threw out a large 
hint about some refreshment. ; 

Much to his surprise she took it. She said: “‘ Perhaps that’s what’s 
the matter with me. I haven’t eaten since last night. I came over 
faint a few minutes ago. Could you eat something, Mr. Stacey ? ae 

““T feel so hungry,” he said, “I could eat a plate of fried eggs.” 

She looked startled. Fear and temptation, with some kind of hesitant 
courage, filled and emptied her eyes. 

‘“‘ You could?” she said. 

“a1 could)” ie 

She seemed to think, to weigh the consequences of a decision. 
Then: ‘I believe I could,” she said, ‘‘ myself.” 

She got up and pulled the porcelain bell-handle by the fire-place, 
and when the girl answered, said : 

“Oh, Emily. I think I could eat some breakfast now. Mr. Stacey 
is going to have some with me. We are going to have bacon and eggs. 
Have we some rashers ? ” 

“‘ Only two, miss. It’s Thursday.” 

‘“‘ Don’t worry about me. I never eat more than one rasher,” Stacey 
said. 

“TI could do some fried bread, Miss,” the girl said. 

“Fried bread,’’ Miss Montague said. ‘‘ You like fried bread, Mr. 
Stacey ?” 

pel ioveritas 

““ Could you eat one egg or two?” 

“ Well, thank you,” Stacey said, “‘ I think I could eat two eggs.” 

“And some tea, Emily, please,” Miss Montague said. ‘“ On the 
small table in here.” 

As they sat waiting for the meal to come, Stacey explained his 
intentions : how he would devote the two whole middle pages of the 
paper, suitably black edged, to Mr. Montague, outlining his career, 
his achievements in spheres of social activity. He explained how he had 
already sent out his reporters to get, from important local people, tributes 
to Mr. Montague’s life and work and how he would print these tributes 
in three or perhaps four columns. He explained how he himself would 
write the obituary notice, the tribute that would express the loss of a 
paper, the employees, and the community. 

“ But,” he said, “I don’t want to do anything you don’t approve. 
Also there must be many things about Mr. Montague which you 
could tell me. Things which would help me to write the article.” 

She sat looking at the wall with tired, hungry eyes, careful not to 
look at him. He waited for her to say something, but she sat completely 
silent. He recalled Rankin, Brierley, who had both spoken so readily. He 
saw how hard it was, one way or another, for her to say anything at all. 
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He began to question her, gently, in an impersonal fashion that 
would not hurt her. He thought he was correct in saying that Mr. 
Montague was 71 ? 

“Yes,” she said. 

He had come to the town in 1892? He just wanted to verify these facts. 

ie Yes, 10 {1802.”” 

He had not been married at all ? 

“ INGOs. 

Had Mr. Montague any other interests outside the town and the 
paper? Had he any interests in London ? 

ie No,” she said. Then she altered her mind. “ Well, if you call it 
an interest, he used to go up to London every Friday to discuss affairs 
with an old friend. A Mr. Clarkson.” 

Did she herself know Mr. Clarkson ? 

““ No,” Miss Montague said, “‘ I never met him.” 

Very shortly afterwards the breakfast came. The girl said she had 
put the fried bread on a separate plate. Miss Montague thanked her 
and then lifted the covers and began to help Stacey to eggs and bread 
and bacon. She was looking now at the eggs, and he saw in her eyes 
again the same ebb and flow of guilt and temptation, pursued by 
courage, that he had seen before. Something made him say : 

“You know, I don’t think I can eat two eggs, after all. My mother 
always used to say my eyes were bigger than my ”—he wanted to say 
belly, but couldn’t—*“ stomach. You eat the other.” 

She hesitated and he saw her lips trembling; he knew she was 
inwardly crying with anxiety, frightened. He coaxed her: ‘“ You 
haven’t eaten since last night,” and then, at first slowly, then quickly, 
in a fashion meant to be quite debonair, she took the egg. 

She began to eat. At first she ate daintily, with circumspect rabbit- 
movements of her thin lips, then more quickly, then quite rapidly, 
the golden egg-icicles hanging on her fork and lips and dropping down 
before she could lick them off. He saw the bacon fat shining, forgotten, 
on her chin, the shine very like the look in her eyes, a look of gleaming, 
unadulterated pleasure. And he knew that he was watching her, for 
the first time in her life, eat two eggs off the same plate, at the same time. 

They each drank three or four cups of tea. Miss Montague at last 
sat back with an expression of almost bloated repletion. ‘Two eggs, 
a rasher, and three slices of fried bread, washed down by tea, had 
puffed, very slightly, the starved bagginess under her eyes. She was 
full up, blown out, and the effect on her was like that of a small dissipa- 
tion. She got out her handkerchief and held it to her mouth, and 
Stacey saw her stifle a series of small belches behind it. _ 

The look of repletion in her flushed eyes reminded him of some- 
thing, but he could not think what. But suddenly he thought of some- 
thing else : he realized that she had told him nothing of Mr. Montague 
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himself. So he put another question : What had been Mr. Montague’s 
relation to the arts? Music, for instance, books, painting? _ 

“Music he didn’t care for,” she said. ‘“‘ Nor painting, I think. He 
read a lot, at night, in bed. Most of his books are in his study upstairs.” 

“You care for music ? ” Stacey said. 

“Oh! yes, very much. Very much. I—” 

She stopped. The thought, the sentence, and the resolution to tell 
him something all collapsed. Her mind shut itself up, tight, behind 
its prayer book clasp, so that nothing should fall out. 

‘T’m afraid I can’t be much help to you,” she said. 

(<3 No ? ”»> 

‘“‘ He never took me very much into his confidence.” 

He was about to ask another question when he remembered some- 
thing. The remembrance was evoked by the flushed full-blown look 
in her eyes. He had it clear, now, what it was he had been trying to 
remember. It was a recollection of Mr. Montague himself, at the 
anniversary dinner of the local Fire Brigade. He saw Mr. Montague 
eating at the long white table like one of a litter of forty shirt-fronted 
pigs, sucking the food into his mouth nervously, as though in fear he 
would be pushed from the trough. The look in and under his eyes, 
puffed and slightly flushed, was exactly the look on Miss Montague’s 
face: a look of hunger, in his own case intensified by greed, satisfied 
at last. He saw the pork gravy running down the bony chin, the grease 
like oil on the moustache ends, the eyes slightly protuberant, as though 
in an effort to magnify the food on the plate. 

He came back to the drawing-room. He knew that he had already 
asked her enough. He put a last question. 

Could he see Mr. Montague’s books ? 

“'They’re mostly under lock and key,” she said. ‘‘ He prized some 
of them greatly. But you can go up of course.” 

She led him up the once white but now bone-coloured stairs. Up 
above, it was silent, and he could feel the presence, like a long-held 
breath, of the dead man. Except for this, the whole house seemed 
empty, a house of bone, hollow, from which flesh and marrow had 
been starved out. In this bare skeleton he pictured Mr. and Miss 
Montague living, for forty years, on half an egg a day. 

She showed him into the study. ‘ You just look round the books,” 
she said, “ while I go and speak to the maid. I have so much to do.” 

When she had gone he looked round the study, saw the rows of dull 
books, theological, political, memoirs of London journalists, on the 
leather-fringed bookshelves. The room held two bureaux, with wooden 
cupboards on top. In one of the cupboards Stacey saw a key and curiosity 
eee him turn it and open the cupboard and look inside. Again, many 

ooks. 


Stacey did not touch them. He stood looking at their titles. Not 
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quite astonished, he read: The Symbols of Eroticism, Love and Beauty, 
The Art of Love, Full Womanhood, Love and Woman, Seventy Art 
Studies (From Life), Erotica, Ancient and Modern. ‘There were others, 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and twenty volumes. Stacey did not 
touch them. He locked the cupboard, hesitated about the key, then 
left it in the lock and went downstairs. 

“ He was a great reader,” Miss Montague said, when she met him 
at the foot of the stairs. 

“Have you a photograph of him ?”’ Stacey said. 

“There is a very good one of him, taken at the Church Conference,” 
she said. 

“Yes, I think we’ve got a block of that.” 

““T dare say there were others,”’ she said. 

“As a young man?” 

“* Perhaps I could look something out,”’ she said, “‘ and send it down 
to the office ? ” 

He thanked her, said he would see that she saw a proof of his article 
by eight o’clock on the following morning—the paper would not be 
on the streets until afternoon—and said good-bye. She looked at him 
sadly, with the habitual hungriness ingrained into her bones and flesh 
by years of under-nourishment, of acquiescent and perhaps, he thought, 
terrorized starvation. Then, just as he was going, she smiled. It was 
the furtive, semi-guilty smile of someone who has done something a 
trifle reckless, in a momentary spasm of abandonment. The yellow 
splash of egg-yolk had dried vivid on her chin. 

Driving down the hill, back to the town, he only just remembered 
his promise to Rankin. He turned off from the hill and, in about 
three minutes, came to Lime Street. “‘ Mr. Montague owns that 
property.” He looked at the property. Two rows of dog-kennels ran 
parallel down a steep slope. The notice prohibiting heavy traffic stood 
at one end. Kids were playing, snot-nosed, on the street and on the 
two-foot pavement ; shoe-hands sat on the door-steps, in the shade, 
waiting for the afternoon buzzers. 

Stacey found No. 12, Rankin’s house, and went up the entry and 
round to the back door. Rankin was sitting in his shirt sleeves at the 
dinner-table, and called, “‘ Come in.” 

Stacey went in. “‘ The missus has just gone into next door,” Rankin 
said. ‘‘ That just leaves room for you.” 

Stacey looked round the room. D ees Ee 

‘You ever keep dogs in a kennel?” Rankin said, in his dry, pin- 
pricking way. 

Stacey knew there was no need to answer, no need to comment on 
the smailness of the room, with the old-fashioned upright gas-bracket on 
the wall, the gas-smoked broken ceiling, the varnished and re-varnished 
wall-paper rubbed off, here and there, by years of passing elbows. 
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“If you smell anything,” Rankin said, “‘ it’s just a stink.” 

‘“‘ What’s the rent ?”” Stacey said. 

“Eleven and six. Began at four and six. Montague itched it up and 
up till it was thirteen and six, one time. But they stopped that.” 

“‘ How many more rooms ? ” 

‘Oh! tremendous number,” Rankin said. ‘“‘Come on, I’ll show you.” 

Rankin showed him the little extra front room. Even on that hot 
day, Stacey was shocked by its coldness. Rankin pulled back the 
linoleum, showing it blue-green, mould-furred, on the under side. 
He pulled up a floor board. On the joist, underneath, he showed Stacey 
the marks of rats’ teeth, and, on the bare earth lower down, the marks 
of rats’ feet, and many rat-droppings. “‘I’d take you upstairs,”. Rankin 
said, ‘“‘ but the missus would die. Come outside.” 

Stacey followed Rankin into the yard. Rankin showed him the 
little community water-closet, the old-fashioned, iron yard water tap. 
“* Mr. Montague owned the property,” he said. 

Then: “ Did Brierley tell you anything ? ” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“ Everything ? ” 


“ He wouldn’t tell you about the girl dying ? ”’ 

“ That was it.” 

Stacey felt that there was nothing more to say. Rankin’s slow words 
had made another pattern of pins in his mind, and he could see the 
pins now, very bright in the wider aperture of light. 

He drove Rankin back to the office. ‘They came up out of Lime 
Street like men coming up from a culvert for air. The heat of the day, 
in the higher streets, was sweet. 

“Ever hear of Mr. Montague talk of anyone named Clarkson ? ” 
Stacey said. 

“No,” Rankin said, “‘ I can’t say I did.” 

Obsessed by the name, for some reason, Stacey went upstairs to his 
office. ‘The imprisoned heat struck at him in a muffled cloud as he 
went in. He stood on a chair and again, as in the morning, tried to 
beat open the window with his fists, but without success. 

Then he went into Mr. Montague’s office, sat down at his desk, 
and tried to find some evidence of the name Clarkson. As he searched, 
he kept coming across the Paddington hotel bills, always for the same 
night, Friday, always for the double room. 

He went back into his own office. The reporters had been in with 
notes, urgent queries, which they had left on his desk. He scanned 
them, scribbled replies on them, and then telephoned down to the 
composing room that he would be out again until 7 or 8 o’clock that 
evening, and that he would work all night. 

Then he looked up the trains to London. There was one at 
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1.53 which would bring him into Euston at 3.11. He caught this 
train. 

The woman who came to the door of the Paddington hotel, that 
afternoon, asked him at once: 

“Room ? Double or single ? ” 

Like Miss Montague, the woman was also in black, and her mind, 
like hers, seemed clasped tight shut, so that nothing should escape 
from it. But the closing up of her mind was conscious. 

“ T would like to know if you ever knew a Mr. Montague ? ” he said. 

“Mr. Montague, Mr. Montague,” she said. ‘‘ No, no.” Then 
thought again. “‘ No.” 

“Is this one of your hotel bills ?” he said. 

She looked at the bill. “Oh! yes, oh yes. That’s one of our bills.” 

While she was looking at the bill, he took out the photograph of 
Mr. Montague taken at the Annual Church Conference, and gave it 
her. “‘ Would you know that gentleman ? ” 

“That ?”’ she said. “I should say so! That’s one of our regular 
clients. Mr. Clarkson.” 

“That’s right,” Stacey said. ‘“ This Mr. Clarkson was a friend of 
Mr. Montague. That’s what I was trying to get at.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope?” she said. 

He told her then that Mr. Montague, Mr. Clarkson, was dead. 

“Oh! poor Mrs. Clarkson ! ” 

Stacey did not say anything. 

“* Sudden ? ” 

He told her how sudden it was. ‘‘ They often came here ?”’ he said. 

““Oh! yes. But don’t stand out here in the hot sun,” she said, and 
he followed her into the hotel, with its hat-stand in the hall, the stale 
odours of greasy meals, the hush of afternoon. She looked into the 
lounge. It was empty, and she invited him in. 

“Oh! poor Mrs. Clarkson.” 

Casually, Stacey asked about Mrs. Clarkson. What was she like ? 

“‘ Smart,” the woman said. ‘“‘ Long hands. Much younger than 
Mr. Clarkson. Very smart.” 

“‘ Had they been married long ? ” 

“‘T think about seven or eight years. Of course Mr. Clarkson used 
to come here before that. Oh, yes. He came here quite often with 
the first Mrs. Clarkson.” 

Stacey asked what the first Mrs. Clarkson was like. 

“Oh! a much different woman. Plumper. A bit coarse. Common. 
A type. You could see what she wanted.” 

** She died ?” Stacey said. 

“Oh ! no, no. I don’t think so. A divorce, I think. Oh! yes it was 
a divorce. I know we thought it was a very good thing for Mr. Clarkson 
at the time.” 
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“Thank you.” He picked up his hat. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea?” she said. “I didn’t ask you.” 

He thanked her, said no, and went out into the street. As she let 
him out of the shabby hotel lobby he knew her eyes were filling with 
tears and he tried not to notice it. ‘‘ We shall miss him,” she said. 
“‘ He had such a way with him.” 

There was nothing else he could do. He caught the earliest train 
back from Euston at 6.3, having a wash and some tea on the train so 
that he could drive straight to the office. 

It was just after half-past seven when he arrived at the office and now, 
as in the morning and afterrson, the pent up heat of the day struck 
at him as soon as he opened the door. 

He sat down at his desk, tired, and looked at the day’s accumulation 
of papers: the notes brought in by reporters, others sent up by the 
composing room, and among them the photograph of Mr. Montague, 
as a young man, sent along by Miss Montague. 

He sat looking at the photograph. ‘‘ This would have been taken,” 
Miss Montague’s note said, ‘‘ about 1893.” Mr. Montague was wearing 
a straw-hat, a white crocheted tie, and cream flannel trousers held up 
by a wide fancy waist-band. The face was full-lipped, the eyes very 
black, like ripe berries, and the nostrils wide and sensuous. Stacey 
looked at it. 

Suddenly he could not bear the heat any longer. He got up and 
banged at the window with his fists again. It would not open. Then 
his persistent knocking split off a wafer of sun-burned paint, and he 
saw underneath it the head of a screw. He saw then that the window 
had been screwed up for years. 

He went down to the engine-room and borrowed a screw-driver 
from the engineer and then, scraping off more paint, at last had the 
screws clear, so that he could turn them. ‘There were four screws 
and in five minutes he had taken them out. The window opened 
easily then, and he left it open and the clear evening air began to come 
in, slowly, very sweet, out of the August dusk, clarifying the room and 
giving it new life. 

He sat down at his desk. The tributes to Mr. Montague as a public 
figure, from many prominent public figures, had come in and were 
laid under a paper weight. He took them up and read them through. 

Then he refilled his pen and took up a pile of the obsolete pink 
election-ballot sheets always used in that office, by Mr. Montague’s 
orders, for the sake of economy, and began to write his own notice. 

He took his tone from the tributes to a public figure. Filling his 
lungs with the fresh August night air, he wrote : 

“ It is with the profoundest regret that we have to report, to-day 
the sudden and untimely death of Mr. Charles Macauley Montague, 
founder, proprietor, and editor for forty-five years of this paper and 
for almost all of that time a public figure.” , 
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THE “ JOSEFSTAEDTER THEATER ” 
By STEFAN HOCK 


On APRIL THE first, 1924, the Josefstaedter Theater was reopened 
in Vienna with Goldoni’s Master of Two Servants, adorned and 
enriched by some music chosen from little known minor com- 
positions of Mozart. Bernhard Paumgartner, the principal of the 
““ Mozarteum ” in Salzburg, had made the selection and conducted the 
little orchestra placed in a balcony on the stage itself. The play was 
preceded by a scenic prologue written on the occasion by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal; it invoked the spirit of the old Burgtheater and 
announced as the aim of the new Josefstaedter Theater to resume 
the continuation of its hallowed tradition. The company of the new 
theatre, consisting of nearly thirty of the best German and Austrian 
actors, was suitable for this task and the very first weeks of the new 
management saw an international repertoire played to perfection. 
[Shakespeare, Calderon, Goldoni, Courteline, Geraldy, Gogol, Tchekov, 
O’Neill, Schiller, Hofmannsthal, Vollmoeller, the authors of the first 
series of plays, represented the English, Spanish, Italian, French, 
Russian, American, German literatures, both old and modern.] 

In a very short time the little theatre became the favourite of Vienna 
society, which slowly recovered from the disasters of the war and 
the immediate years after it. Though the theatre had a capacity of only 
eight hundred, the takings of one single performance sometimes reached 
four hundred pounds. People knew that they would see a performance 
which was worth while, and they came. The reputation of the theatre 
spread beyond the boundaries of the city and it was soon acknowledged 
to be the German stage of the day, a position which it maintained for 

ears. 

é Reinhardt, averse to the sophisticated inefficiency which for many years 
had swayed the stage in Germany, tried to restitute the supremacy of 
the actor at this Viennese theatre. It was agreed with the actors that each 
of them was to play small parts whenever necessary. This obligation was 
fulfilled without grumbling and we had performances where practically 
each single part was played by a “ Star Ad Their readiness was obtained 
by making no differences whatsoever in their several contracts. All the 
leading actors received the same, comparatively small, salary, the bills 
and programmes made no attempt to advertise single actors by the size 
or place of their names, even the notices sent to the newspapers gave 
the names of the actors in alphabetical order. ' 

Though in no official position, two Austrian poets remained in close 
contact with the Josefstaedter Theater, their suggestions and practical 
assistance being always of the utmost value ; Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
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and Richard Beer-Hofmann. They acted, as it were, as the ambassadors 
of the republic of letters at Reinhardt’s theatre. 

In the ’nineties of the r9th century, while naturalism ruled over 
the poets in the Reich, a group of young Viennese literati, under the 
influence of French lyric poets and of Oscar Wilde, aimed at psycho- 
logical refinement and picturesque beauty; they became the pace- 
makers of neo-Romanticism. They gathered round a man who was 
willingly recognized as their leader and sole competent critic, Hermann 
Bahr. Within this esoteric circle he held a position comparable to John 
Ruskin’s, and his influence spread when he became one of the chief 
journalists of Vienna. Himself an excellent playwright, especially 
of amusing comedies, he was for years the most influential, but also 
the most personal and partial, critic of the town. Success and age had 
made an orderly citizen of him, as of so many habitués of the “ Café 
Griensteidl ”, the famous meeting-place of the literary youngsters. 
The old revolutionary apostle of neo-Romanticism, Impressionism, and 
Symbolism had turned catholic and Austrophil and become by that 
the pet of the official circles. He had been my predecessor at the 
Burgtheater and one of the promoters of the festivals at Salzburg, 
to which he had moved with his wife, once, under the name of Anna 
von Mildenburg, the great diva of Mahler’s opera house. When the 
Josefstaedter Theater was in its state of renovation, Hermann Bahr 
came to Vienna for the sole purpose of meeting me and giving his advice. 
It was radical and unpractical as always, but emanated from a tempera- 
ment alert and active, radiant and fervent, as if this old man with his 
huge grey beard was still the youth who had helped to create the artistic 
movement which gave to Vienna a leading réle in the last decade of the 
1gth century. 

Bahr’s enthusiasm for Reinhardt was shared by the late members 
of the unruled and unruly club which used to assemble thirty years 
before at the “ Café Griensteidl”. Only Arthur Schnitzler stood 
somewhat aloof from Reinhardt and his theatres. His plays and novels 
were nearer to the realism of the ‘nineties than those of his younger 
colleagues, they were more akin to the programme of Otto Brahm, 
who, at his theatre in Berlin, had become the apostle of Gerhart 
Hauptmann and of naturalism, than to Reinhardt’s picturesque and 
fantastic art. Schnitzler resented Reinhardt’s reluctance in putting 
on his plays and was not inclined to understand and to forgive. I had 
always felt the deepest admiration for his supreme mastership and he 
knew it. This did not alter his attitude, and each time I asked his 
permission to produce one of his famous older plays he pointed at 
Reinhardt’s indifference towards his later work. This susceptibility 
was but a proof of his high esteem of Reinhardt’s work and of the 
importance which he attributed to his theatres. Hofmannsthal and 
Beer-Hofmann, Schnitzler’s comrades of long standing, were the most 
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intimate friends whom Reinhardt had in Vienna, and, in the course of 
time, cordial relations developed between them and myself which I 
highly appreciated and cherished. Both were men of an exceptional 
width of knowledge in all branches of the arts, both of an extreme 
sensibility, even nervousness, both as poets, to an unusual degree 
masters of the form, both full of love and understanding for the theatre, 
both of charming manners, offspring of respectable and wealthy 
families. In all other respects they were very opposites. Hofmannsthal, 
prolific and pliant in his production, an improvisatory genius, active 
and efficient in dealing with men and matters, practical and enter- 
prising: Beer-Hofmann spending many years’ labour on one single 
product, owing his acknowledged position to one lyric poem, one short 
story, two plays ; living in retirement with his family and a few friends, 
a genuine artist procul negotiis. 

The libretti of the Rosenkavalier and of other operas for Richard 
Strauss are so many proofs of Hofmannsthal’s willingness and ability 
to pay tribute to the demands of the theatre in spite of his high reputa- 
tion as a lyric poet won before he had even finished school. Reinhardt’s 
theatre in Berlin had presented several of his plays while Schlenther 
was reluctant to put them on at the Burgtheater. He got used to having 
the actors of the Deutsches Theater in mind when he conceived some 
new dramatic work; his adaptation of Electra (later on composed 
by Richard Strauss) was written for Gertrude Eysoldt, his version of 
Oedipus Rex for Moissi. But only now, being in an uninterrupted 
contact with the Josefstaedter Theater, he began to concentrate on 
dramatic production. ‘The exceptional success of his comedy Der 
Schwierige in Vienna and afterwards in Berlin, making up for the 
failure of some years before that time, suggested a series of drawing- 
room comedies of which unfortunately only one was finished. For 
years he discussed with Reinhardt and myself a mimic drama in 
the style of The Miracle and the greatest and deepest of his works, 
the tragedy Der Turm (“ The Tower ”’), was the subject of innumer- 
able conversations between the three of us. Even after its first per- 
formance at the Munich State-theatre it underwent important changes 
and a definite stage version was completed at the last interview which 
I had with Hofmannsthal a few months before he died. It is a play full 
of wisdom, vigour and poetic beauty. Circumstances prevented a 
production of the drama at Reinhardt’s theatre in Berlin, a great 
disappointment to the poet and a serious loss to the German stage. My 
predilection for this play, which will be acknowledged some time as 
Hofmannsthal’s greatest dramatic achievement, was another link 
between us two. 7 Pree AUER 

Apart from the frequent repetitions of Der Schwterige in Vienna 
and Berlin, quite a number of Hofmannsthal’s plays were revived at 
the Josefstaedter Theater. It was remarkable how willingly 
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Hofmannsthal agreed with changes suggested in the interest of the 
actors or of the dramatic effect. Preparing a production of his 
play Cristina’s Heimreise 1 suggested giving more liveliness to an 
argument by introducing a third character into the scene. He asked 
me to rewrite the scene myself; it would give him the right idea 
of what I wanted, he would then set to work. The slight changes which 
he made in my draft altered the tone so thoroughly, rendered the scene 
so completely a product of his own, that scholars could build up a system 
of style upon an analysis of his alterations. Hofmannsthal’s conception 
of Austria as a centre of the theatrical art which had led to the establish- 
ment of the Salzburg festival made him the most devoted supporter 
of our endeavour and the most critical, too, when there was need. 
His sudden death in 1929 following the suicide of his eldest son was 
not only a grievous personal loss, it also put an end to a collaboration 
which had proved invaluable to our theatre. It coincided with the death 
of Reinhardt’s favourite brother Edmund who had acted as his business 
manager and had been the very soul of the whole enterprise. The two 
calamities portended the conclusion of a great period. : 
Ever since Richard Beer-Hofmann’s Graf von Charolais, an 
adaptation of Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, had been played at the 
Deutsches Theater which also produced his most famous play 
Jaakob’s Traum (The Dream of Jacob), the poet had been in close 
connection with Reinhardt. Apart from a mutual sympathy, based on 
sincere respect for each other, Beer-Hofmann’s thorough acquaintance 
with the arts and crafts was appreciated by Reinhardt no less than his 
deep understanding of the actor’s art. Beer-Hofmann’s opinion was 
asked for whenever there was any chance of luring him into attending 
the rehearsals. It was never given without leaving the hearers enriched 
by his experience and artistic taste. Himself a most cultivated speaker 
and commanding significant and pleasant gestures, he had been the 
producer of his own plays in Berlin with no little success. Consequently 
he was invited to act as a producer at the Josefstaedter Theater and he 
brought about remarkable performances of Geothe’s Iphigenia and 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound. One day, while the rehearsals 
for the latter play were on, he called on me in my office and asked me to 
come to the rehearsal-room. He wanted me to see the performance 
of a young actor who had been recommended by Hofmannsthal ; 
he had seen him playing a tiny little part at a suburban theatre and had 
been startled by the natural sincerity of his laughter.1 ‘‘ Keep an eye 
on this young man,” Beer-Hofmann said when I had witnessed the 
scene ; “ he may become a pillar of your theatre.” He did so in a very 
short time. He was Oscar Homolka, for some time successful in London 
too, on the stage as well as on the screen. 


1 In Minich the young actor had made a success of his representati G i 
atio; , 
Edward II. P n of Gaveston in Marlowe’s 
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The beneficial participation of these two poets was repeatedly 

requested and heartily welcomed by Reinhardt who always had been 
keen on hearing others’ opinions about the matters in which he was 
concerned. ‘The theatre is dependent on a public of very mixed com- 
position and Reinhardt thought it invaluable to hear representatives of 
all sort of people though he always took his decisions independent of 
any one of these utterances. 
_ This peculiarity to a large extent explained his interest in receiving 
information and suggestions from complete outsiders and, in con- 
sequence thereof, the close connection in which many of these stood 
with him and with his theatres. He sometimes even asked them to 
join the staff, hoping thus to win men with no preconceived notions. 

On the other hand, the enthusiasm of so many Austrians for the 
theatre accounts for the concentrated devotion of those who never 
thought of making a profession of their propensity for the stage. Among 
the regular customers of the Josefstaedter Theater were some who, 
by birth or profession, were at home in London or' Paris as well as in 
Vienna, and thereby formed a valuable link with these centres of West- 
European culture and art. The late ambassador of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy in London, Count Albert Mensdorff-Pouilly, was one of the 
most helpful among them. La Prisonniére by Bourdet, one of the 
greatest successes of the Josefstaedter Theater, was accepted for pro- 
duction as the result of a vivid description which he made of the Paris 
performance. We had need of a play for Helene Thimig, the greatest 
actress of our company, for whom it was not easy to find a suitable part, 
but no translation of the play was available. Neglecting all my duties 
and with the help of a devoted secretary, I accomplished the task 
in three days and Helene Thimig achieved the greatest triumph of 
her career by a performance which, some time later, was enthusiastically 
cheered in Berlin and on a tour through the provincial towns of 
Germany. The fame of her representation reached Paris and induced 
Edouard Bourdet to come to Vienna in order to see the performance. 
I never shall forget his and his wife’s perplexity when sitting in my 
box they realized that, without changing one single word, we had turned 
a frivolous comedy into a tragedy. The farcical treatment of a Lesbian 
love which had delighted the Paris audiences would never have done 
in Vienna. 

It very often happens that plays which have been huge successes 
in Germany, France, and even in America prove failures in London 
and vice versa. I am convinced that this is due to inappropriate adapta- 
tion and presentation. Humanity is the same everywhere, only opinions 
and manners are diverse. There is no successful play without human 
touches which is bound to appeal everywhere. It is the dressing 
which must be altered to make it tasteful. Whoever has met many 
people of different nations will agree that, under a thin layer of national 
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particularities, the human nature common to all mankind can easily 
be perceived by any heedful observer. This experience is perhaps the 
greatest profit resulting from travelling. No wonder that understanding 
and kindness so often are met with among men of international habits. 

Bertha Zuckerkandl is the widow of a famous professor of anatomy 
at the Vienna University and the daughter of Moriz Szeps, a journalist 
like Spiegl’s father, but the mouthpiece of the democratic opposition. 
He held an influential position, especially as a personal friend and 
political adviser of the late Crown Prince Rudolph who disapproved 
the reactionary government of his father. Bertha Zuckerkand] took 
an active part in all the artistic endeavours of the capital, especially 
in the theatrical sphere, and was a successful mediator between Paris and 
Vienna by her close connections with France. Her sister had married 
Georges Clemenceau’s brother and Mme. Zuckerkandl spent a good 
deal of each year in Paris and brought over to Vienna the harvest 
of the theatrical season. 

In former years Bertha Zuckerkandl had been one of the most 
energetic supporters of the new artistic movement inaugurated by the 
painters Gustav Klimt and Oscar Kokoschk; culminating in the 
Vienna ‘“‘ Secession ” and, so far as Arts and Crafts were concerned, 
in the “‘ Wiener Werkstaette ” (Vienna Workshops) and the artists 
serving the purposes of this famous establishment. Gustav Mahler’s 
wife was the daughter of a famous painter closely connected with 
this group, and had married in second marriage the young lyric poet 
and novelist Franz Werfel. Bertha Zuckerkandl introduced Werfel 
to Max Reinhardt and the consequence was the performance of Werfel’s 
greatest dramatic achievement Juarez and Maximilian at the Josef- 
staedter Theater and later on in Berlin. 

I had collaborated with Werfel previously when his powerful adapta- 
tion of The Trojan Women was produced at the Burgtheater. 
It was a few years after the war and this outcry of the tortured widows, 
this wild accusation of the warlike spirit, did not fail to touch the vein 
of the audience. Werfel had written a new prologue for the occasion, 
which added to the significance of the play, and in the course of man 
conferences concerning the production which I had with him, Werfel 
had manifested an understanding for the needs of the stage unusual 
in a poet who had not yet entered the profession of playwright. An 
original play of his which was produced at the Burgtheater shortly 
afterwards lacked attack and reality. The more astonishing was the 
sense of dramatic effectiveness displayed in Fuarez and Maximilian. 

On this occasion I received a lesson which I am not likely to forget. 
The play was rather long and I made suggestions for many cuts which, 
in general, were willingly accepted by the author. In one single instance 
he raised objections. I had proposed to cancel a scene which added 
nothing to the action; it was an interview between the Cardinal of 
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Mexico and Porfirio Diaz, the deputy of Juarez, discussing the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the actual political conflict, and 
perhaps in any conflict of the kind. Werfel who had read the play to a 
large Swiss audience a few weeks previously, told me that this scene had 
had the strongest appeal of all, and accordingly we decided in its 
favour. The scene, masterly played indeed by two exceptionally capable 
actors, had a tremendous success and no doubt the echo of the play 
would have been less resounding without. It is bad to forget the fact 
that a theatrical audience take their predilections and aversions with 
themselves into the playhouse and are quite willing to be reminded 
of them. Shakespeare knew that when he put patriotic apostrophes into 
the mouth of some of his characters, as, for instance, John of Gaunt’s 
praise of England. The enthusiasm of the public roused by these means 
works in favour of the whole play. 

The management of a theatre which was expected to give model 
performances of model plays throughout meant a strain, to sustain 
which was the more difficult as Reinhardt, by his Berlin theatres 
and by the production of The Miracle in New York, was kept 
busy abroad through the larger part of the first two seasons. His 
Viennese admirers had expected that he would settle down in his new 
theatre and become the main producer of the season; his enemies 
whispered that he was already bored with working at this theatre in 
miniature and would never return. In any case, his absence was a heavy 
handicap and jeopardized the financial success of performances which 
otherwise would have been the talk of the town. It was not the only 
drawback in my actual position. I had no chance of escaping the 
demands of administrative and clerical work and had to resign a good 
part of my ambition and predilection for producing. An accidental 
occasion brought about Reinhardt’s request to me to share in his work 
as a producer and thus inaugurated the happiest period of my life. 


(To be continued.) 
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AULD LANG SYNC 
By ROBERT HERRING 


SHOULD THEY OR shouldn’t they be? Forgotten, I mean. Try to 
remember them and see. Those we forget are the stars who were going 
to rise two years, one year, six months ago, and haven’t. Not the risen 
and reappearing stars. I look around at American pictures, and I come 
constantly on—Menjou. We remember him. We find with delight that 
he has forgotten himself and turns in a quite new line of what you might 
call panto-Maughaming. ‘True, it is beginning to be enough to read 
there is a Hollywood producer appearing in a film, and out comes 
Menjou. But not always the same Menjou. In each of those tongue-in- 
the-cheek, giving-a-chance-to-show-up the rest (whilst leaving them the 
picture, poor anyway), Menjou manages to be always a little different 
as ‘‘a producer”. If you don’t believe me, watch the leading ladies and 
see how baffled they-are at finding just that, when they expected the 
stereotype. 

And Menjou was the most “ typed ” of actors. But had a “ name ”’. 
So was useful as “ build-up”. Deanna Durbin, of course, needs no 
build-up. She’s take it or leave it, dewy-eyed, rosen-voiced, all the rest. 
If they only stop her from running out of rooms impulsively she will 
probably continue to satisfy an unusually large proportion of the public’s 
idea of “‘ youth ’’. It is no belittlement of her, however, to say that her 
last film, One Hundred Men and a Girl, owes much of its attraction to 
two other performances ; those of Stokowski and Menjou. It is, really, 
a compliment to a scenario department that has been able to fit into one 
picture the talents of one artist, one actor, and a young woman who has 
charm and a voice without being either a Galli-Curci or a Garbo. 

Durbin was the star, Menjou the build-up—but it was from the 
building one watched the star. Take Stage-Door, a shrewd bit of casting. 
And a shrewder bit of acceptance on Rogers’ part than on Hepburn’s. 
A year or two ago—and imagine our Hepburn in such clap-trap ! 
Hepburn never wanted to be alone. She wanted, shoulders hunched, 
hands down, to be with the rest of the stars—differently. She wanted to 
be among twitching hands, nervous fingers. Rogers wanted to be rid of 
dancing feet. The two worked each other up, of course. Rogers threw 
away lines which Hepburn could have carried ; Hepburn allowed the 
ridiculousness of the trunks which no rich young woman, seeking alibi, 
would take to cheap lodgings. She did her big scene, meant to be 
“ theatre”, in (finally assimilated) underplaying film technique, which 
would not have reached back of stalls ; Hepburn’s own lovely but studied 
gestures threw into relief Rogers’ trained (not the same as ‘studied) 
movements, just as the very rightness of her Omar Kiam nonsensical 
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clothes made more right the pay-laundry-Monday, my clothes-fit-me- 
because-they-have-to, jersies of Rogers. But what kept the balance ? What 
enabled Hepburn to give a good performance in a part which years ago 
she wouldn’t have stooped to ? And Rogers, in a part not long ago she 
wouldn’t have matched up to (remember her with our forgotten man, 
Lederer) ? Answer, Menjou. And not Menjou more than Billie Burke, 
who seems to fix the accounts for most M.G.M. pictures that don’t 
turn out just so. I still wish they had put her into Good Earth. I’m 
still sorry they didn’t put her into Marie Walewska, and God knows that 
needed a little humour. With Josephine all waiting too! Though 
perhaps Empress Eugénie is really her role. We must ask Anna Neagle. 
She’s become the Kelly’s Directory of the cinema. 

Having reached Marie Walewska, it seems to me that Auld Lang Sync 
comes into its climax (always forgetting C. Aubrey Smith, of whom later). 
Here is Garbo, whom we know—do we? Yes, surely. After ten years, 
glimpses here and there—guttered glimpses, but enough to let us recognize 
kinship of understanding. Garbo as this, Garbo as that—it was enough 
to let us see what Garbo thought or made, of this and that. And then— 
well, she didn’t feel the same. But she began answering the same bells 
in a deeper accent. Got the cue. More fully, more deeply, more ravish- 
ingly, oh yes. But—Anna Karenina, Camille, Marie Walewska! Look 
at it like a cook—the same stock, weaker than before, with the same 
bouquet (Garbo) having more strength drawn out of it. And less left ? 

She gets better and better, the content of her films gets worse and 
worse. What to do? Let her be, as she should be, Joan of Arc, early 
Pankhurst, Chevalier d’Eon, the perfect Portia in an imperfect play ; 
Ibsen, Qunitero, Tchehov, Strindberg, Ruth (of the Bible I admit, but 
it has recently been popularized) ; Butts ; let all that be said, imagined 
and, possibly, still hoped for. The fact remains that Garbo, twelve years 
ago “ruined” by going to Hollywood, eight years ago, with Anna 
Christie, our last hope, still manages, with all M-G-M’s gauzy mag- 
nolias, to be our hope. Problem, last or first ? And one not solved by 
Charles Boyer. 

Of whom what is to be said ? A variable actor, always serious, and 
apparently one who has never heard of camera angles. Hitting the high- 
lights, he should study the shadows. Not that he need worry, for he isthe 
first leading man in years to play opposite Garbo and be more than build- 
up. Largely, because of the part—Napoleon. Whereas Walewska, little 
known of, what could Garbo make of her but a sort of coat into which she 
could slip and be Garbo ? Whom Napoleon didn’t know. | 

Hence the split in this film, hence also the join—Boyer being real as 
Napoleon, Garbo being, as in each film, real as herself. Again, not new 
stars, for it is some years since The Battle, and Boyer was a “‘ rave ” in 
France before that. Once more, auld acquaintance, and so to Aubrey 
Smith, born 1863. I must qualify an earlier statement, for he is one actor 
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to whom Garbo has given a new lease of life. He has been playing that 
faithful adviser ever since Queen Christina. Currently, in The Hurricane. 
He’s killed in that, but it won’t make any difference. He’ll survive— 
probably better than those other principals who weren't drowned. It 
is interesting to notice in this picture, which launches a new star, Jon 
Hall, that though Dorothy Lamour is the “‘ romantic interest ”, Mary 
Astor is far more prominent, remembering that it’s quite some time 
since she played in those Fairbanks films, Don Q and Mark of Zorro. 

Mentioning this film, seen at the “‘ leopard ” Odeon, brings me to the 
first film shown there, in which again C. Aubrey Smith was retained as 
retainer. That film starred Colman and Carroll. The former, nearing 
fifty, was starring when Gary Cooper, now already to some a veteran, had 
his first chance. He is still starring—in Hollywood, where, we are told, 
names are made overnight and fame vanishes in a day. Madeleine 
Carroll has just begun to be an international star—but in 1928, she was 
prominent enough to be “‘ featured ”’, the step before that, in The Guns 
of Loos. 

Is it unfair to remember these facts? I think not. It goes for the 
directors, too. There is Renoir, now winning recognition. What 
weight have our plaudits if we have not followed his course? It was 
evident, from the unwieldy Nana, of years ago, that “‘ here was a man ”’. 
His films are still—not unwieldy, but far from pruned. He may not wish 
early work remembered, but it is disrespect to the man if present acclaim 
is not based on previous knowledge. ‘Two of his major films have lately 
been shown in London, Underworld—from Gorki’s tale—and La Grande 
Illusion, by Renoir and Charles Spaak. The two may be taken together. 
Each is different, but each shows a style, an opinion of life, which is 
the result of self-resolution, which makes each film of his an addition to 
a body of work. A work in which one can trace an artist’s development, 
instead of, as with for instance John Ford, saying, ‘‘ He can put it over 
when he’s allowed to ” (though why he should have done The Hurricane 
I shall never see, unless M.G.M. refused to loan Van Dyke, or he wanted 
to prove he was one). Renoir, in the two films referred to, is again slow, 
redundant, argumentative. ‘‘ I think this, because of this ””—and back 
we go again. On the other side, he is never exhibitionistic, never in- 
sincere, which is not the same thing, and one feels that, though he takes 
a long time to say what he wants, he is working through to it. Eachscene, 
each frame, is a stage further, a step. We follow him, as we follow Everest 
climbers. Particularly is this evident in La Grande Illusion. The story 
couldn’t be slighter. I say this in no disparagement of the characters’ 
situation. Simply, men in the 1914 war are taken prisoners, plan to 
escape, and finally—do. But not in the Hollywood quick-action manner. 
It goes deeper—deeper, I think, than anyone has since Pabst. Much 
that requires getting accustomed to with Renoir is due to over- 
hang of silent technique. Much that is good is due to that, trying to do 
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in talkie what such as Pabst were trying and beginning to do in silents. 
Look at La Grande Illusion carefully, realize the fullness with which 
every aspect of every relationship of the prisoners and their captor 
(so deeply done by von Stroheim) is let loose and so led to its logical 
conclusion. Often, these relationships are what we would call “ fleeting ” 
and, used to that, we may be impatient that Renoir dwells so long on 
detail—I still think he hasn’t yet quite assimilated his silent into his 
talkie technique ; or, rather, he has, and it is not sufficiently different. 
But it doesn’t matter, he gives the fullest satisfaction since silents. His 
films are overloaded (so is one’s psyche), they run back on themselves, 
they dwell in close-up on things we think we have grasped—but have only 
superficially contacted. Renoir gives not adventure, but experience. 

“* Naturally,” one says, and “‘ Of course ” and, finally, ‘‘ At last, thank 
God.” And here again is Gabin. Who in so many French films can 
be just another of those middle-aged actors the French seem to like. 
Here he is, knowing exactly what must go through him and being at the 
same time non-existent as stellar personality. Here is von Stroheim— 
legend. Like most legends, hard to explain. No use pointing to 
Mademoiselle Docteur and saying, ““ You see—von Stroheim.” You 
didn’t. But in La Grande Illusion, you saw him, you also saw there was 
humanity in Dita Parlo (no new-comer to those who remember her 
presence in Hungarian Rhapsody, that Ufa romp with Lil Dagover 
checking the czardas). 

Had Renoir made Carnet de Bal, had Duvivier made La Grande 
Illuston, what would have happened ? I hate to think. I must say I hate 
to think that Duvivier made Carnet de Bal at all. No doubt I am 
influenced because the first time I saw Marie Bell was in a Brussels kino, 
when I had missed the film I meant to see. Her figure still seems to me 
as unsympathetic as then. Of course—if Garbo had made this film ! 
And no doubt M.G.M. will—buy it, then it will be Myrna Loy, who 
will be good enough to make one think Luise Rainer would have been 
better, though I find her acclaim exaggerated. 

Apart from all of which, the whole theme of Carnet de Bal is to me 
irksome. A woman loses her husband. She goes in search of all the other 
men she might have married. One, a monk, one a hairdresser, one an 
abortionist, one dead, which a grief-maddened mother refuses to believe. 
And so on, and soon. Until the good ship Marie Bell returns to port, 
where the last lover has lived ; only to find he has died, so that she can 
do no more than adopt his son. Naturally, Robert Lynen. WeELv! 
The fact Duvivier does it so well seems to me to make it worse. One can 
go on doing this sort of thing for ever. Programme of dances, indeed !— 
tearing up letters, looking at postcards, old A.B.C.’s, heaving sighs of 
regret at the trains one used to catch, even Coward didn’t try to have 
Bitter Sweet and Cavalcade at the same time. I could stomach it, just, 
if the woman’s lovers hadn’t all been brought in as partners on a dance 
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programme—you simply can’t imagine Jouvet, Raimu, Harry Baur, 
Fernandel, Pierre Blanchar as part of the same group. In what dance 
hall would anyone meet all of these ? Nice touches, of course—one 
never saw the woman’s husband, one never saw the final man with 
whom she had, it seemed, really been in love. But but but—gauzy 
waltzes, soft music, soft lights, ghosts and what-not ! From Duvivier. 
I don’t know... 

But I do know this was the oldest galaxy of stars I have seen in ages. 
The French have, of course, always loved the middle-aged. If you’re 
not Mistinguett, you’re a midinette ; if not Chevalier, a gigolo. Carnet 
de Bal is a march past of middle-aged talent such as even the original 
end of South Riding can’t equal. And it’s due as much to the perform- 
ances of these stalwarts, as to their direction, that the film counts. 

I don’t class this with Renoir at all, I mention it, unhappily, as duty. 
But I think it shows—what ? 

This. ‘‘ It’s the knowing what to do with things that counts.” In the 
effort to capture the younglings, the mothers and fathers of to-morrow, 
the film papers, which are the loudspeakers of the studios, create the 
idea that movies are a matter of youth. They set the style, they set the 
pace. No one who wants to get anywhere can afford to ignore Glenda 
Farrell or Andrea Leeds (who really doesn’t have trances any better than 
our own Jean Forbes Robertson, who’s spent so much of her stage life 
having them). So youth is built up, in the shape of beauty—and “ beauty 
vanishes, beauty passes’, and finally what we notice are not the faces in 
the front rank, but those in the second, they mayn’t be in lights, but 
they give life to the picture. There are masses of young stars being 
boosted up. See their films, and you see anything from three to half a 
dozen familiar faces being, because more experienced, more explicit. 

Just in which the movies are clever. They are not supposed to be, of 
course. Anyone can take a crack at them, from a Sunday journalist 
drawing film royalties to a Bishop emptying churches till he gets hold of a 
scandal. Still, if we don’t read penny picture papers, we’ve no need to 
be prejudiced, and it should be clear that the movies are clever in just 
that ; they hoo-ha about youth, new talent, fresh faces. They take 
mighty good care that all these are surrounded with acting that has stood 
the test of time—Billie Burke, Warner Baxter, Menjou, Reginald Owen, 
Edna May Oliver, hundreds you can choose from. These are the lights, 
footlights if you choose—they go on, and then someone like the latter 
day Joan Crawford pops on,—and one is grateful that there are the 
footlights to offset the high lights. Not because they show her up, but 
because there is someone else to look at when the bride wears red so 
unbecomingly. 

Whereat I reach my point, rather late. The actors who were stars, 
do not fade. It is only the stars who were nothing but stars who do. 
Even they sometimes realize and come back as actors. I’m not making 
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a plea for the small-part player. I am only asking you, as always, to 
look at pictures carefully. I think you will find that though you go to 
meet a new star, half the pleasure you get is from the backing given by 
old ones. Now no longer stars but more important and, having had 
the interest and integrity to begin again, to forget that they were and to 
be. In short, to admit, as they have admitted, that movies are not get- 
rich-quick only, but work. In which one gets better. And if one doesn’t, 
sinks. I seek to draw your attention to those who haven’t; for which 
reason, as talkies bring them together—Auld Lang Sync! Long may 
they be with us. And let the rest equal their record. Let them look to it, 
since even Ginger R. was featured six years ago. 
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TECHNIQUE IN ARCHITECTURE 
By JOHN MADGE 


IN SPITE oF the tremendous advance in scientific knowledge in the 
past hundred years, hardly any of this advance has yet been applied 
to building technique. There are three fairly distinct stages which 
have to be passed through before new technical discoveries can affect 
architecture. The first is the preliminary work of the scientist. Often 
his research may seem to have nothing to do with architecture, some- 
times it might be considered to be merely pure science. The study 
of molecular structures, for example, although it was originally divorced 
from any practical object, already promises to have important results 
in the manipulation of the properties of metals and of synthetics. 
The next stage in the chain is the more practical one of working out 
the possibilities of large-scale manufacture of a new material, and the 
testing and clarification of its properties. This work is partly scientific, 
partly financial, partly educative. Finally comes the moment when 
the new product or process can be put to practical tests in habitable 
buildings. 

This division into three stages is highly artificial, but it is 
justifiable because in each of the stages there is a well-defined 
series of limitations which are preventing the full use being made of 
modern technical resources. It is unfortunately obvious that the 
first, the laboratory stage of this triple process, although itself not 
progressing as fast as it could if it was more encouraged, has completely 
outstripped the capacity of our society to absorb and make use of its 
discoveries. The reasons for this are political and economic, depending 
on the inevitable caution and conservatism of the individual entrepreneur 
at this end of capitalist development; the solution is as plainly a 
political one. But that lies outside the scope of this article. Here all 
that I am trying to do is to relate past experience in the material develop- 
ment of architecture with the present and the potential level of technique. 

Of course, by far the most important application of technique is 
to the use of materials and of the forms of construction which they make 
possible. Architects of the eighteenth century did not design anything 
comparable in complexity to a modern block of offices or flats. But 
that was not because they couldn’t have done so, but because they 
didn’t need to. On the other hand they didn’t design the Eiffel Tower, 
or the Empire Swimming Pool at Wembley, or the hangars at Akron 
because they couldn’t have constructed them. Similarly, to-day, 
architects do not build the structures which they would like to, buildings 
which they can dimly envisage in their minds, because even if the 
technical knowledge necessary has been prepared, the power of large- 
scale practical application is withheld by more or less artificial means. 
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In the past nothing has had so great an influence on the appearance 
of buildings as the materials available for the construction of the frame. 
The walls are obviously easy to build out of practically any material. 
Increased thickness can always remedy any inherent deficiencies in the 
material. But the provision of openings and especially of the roof is 
more difficult. The separation of the framework from the walls is 
now desirable on several grounds, as will be shown later. But this is 
only practical when a material with tensile strength is available, and 
in the past the only material with this quality was timber. The Greek 
buildings were not designed to be lived in or even to be worshipped 
in, and so they survived a change from timber to stone, and went 
on to develop a style whose characteristic columniation was made 
necessary by the shortness of the spanning possible with a stone lintel. 
The roof was still of timber. The Romans had more bourgeois ideals 
of self-aggrandizement, and would not be satisfied with this limitation 
of the span. Fortunately for them a local natural concrete and their 
whole-hearted use of the arch principle made possible the achievement 
of thermz, for example, which were in many ways the supreme expres- 
sion of their culture. 

Developed Gothic brought complete logic to the problem of bringing 
all vertical forces down to the ground within the framework, and 
so provided the most complete solution of the attempt to span large 
horizontal distances with a non-tensile material. The early Renaissance 
hesitated between the scientific mechanics of Brunelleschi and the free 
antiquarianism of Alberti. Both tendencies were absorbed, but the 
spirit of scientific inquiry became more and more submerged. Only 
the beginning of the steam transport in the early nineteenth century 
revived interest in the engineering aspect of architecture. 

The arrival of the commercial manufacture of steel immediately 
inaugurated new developments in spanning. But at this time the 
new material was spurned by architects, and only exploited by bridge- 
builders and mere engineers. 

The discovery of a method of manufacturing strong cement has 
led to the development of reinforced concrete. This ingeniousl 
uses the compressive strength of concrete and the tensile strengt 
of steel in combination. At places in the frame where compression 
is at its greatest the concrete is thickened; where tension is large 
the number and thickness of the steel reinforcing bars is increased. 
Moreover, as the concrete is poured into position in liquid form it 
sets into a monolithic structure, and every part is helping to stiffen 
the whole. This technique can be used as a substitute for a steel frame, 
or in a quite distinct way in which the walls are built at the same time 
and the whole building and not merely the frame is monolithic. 

In some ways even more important in the development of construc- 
tional technique was the invention and elaboration of the steam and 
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I.C. engines. The scale of the unit of building material has always 
been determined by the fact that it had to be moved by man power. 
The application of mechanical power, the new possibility of transporting 
materials, the possibility of raising them by power cranes potentially 
altered this completely. The results of this advance have hardly yet 
begun to be exploited, although the long-run economic advantages of 
the standardization of a larger unit would be tremendous. By now the 
old man-handled materials—bricks and slates for example—are quite 
out of scale with the possibilities of modern technique. The prefabri- 
cated house, flexibly designed from standardized units, whose walls 
and roof are made whole in a factory and merely assembled on the 
site, are the beginning of a tendency which is bound to be developed. 

The loads carried by the shell—the actual inhabitants and equipment 
as well as the natural stresses of wind and rain—are obviously bound to 
remain, but its own weight is still often the largest force which acts 
upon it. This has been enormously reduced in the last fifty years 
and even with the resources available at the moment could be further 
greatly reduced but for the inertia of By-laws and the exceptional 
Jack of correlation between engineers and architects in England, which 
has retarded our proper use of modern structure. Now the crystallo- 
grapher’s increasing knowledge is prophesying a quite new order of 
strength which will revolutionize the properties of metals and other 
materials. 

On this framework the walls have to be fixed. A building’s function 
is to provide shelter. Heat has to be controlled, reduced in summer, 
increased in winter. Light must be allowed to enter during the day, 
provided artificially at night. Sound must be isolated or controlled. 
Humidity of the air must be adjusted, and the structure must be 
damp-proof. Air must be pure and of ideal composition. How are 
these requirements satisfied by architecture to-day ? In the past most 
of these functions have been combined automatically. A solid wall 
building—of brick for example—combines the framework and the 
walls. ‘The walls are structural themselves and not infilling to the 
structure. It also fulfils in a rather arbitrary way the insulation require- 
ments. It is thick and relatively heatproof. The windows let in light. 
Combined with draughts under doors and up open fireplaces they 
provide sufficient, if uncontrollable, ventilation. ‘The walls are solid 
enough to prevent sounds from carrying to an impossible extent, 
and long experience has developed them to a remarkable degree of 
weatherproofing. 

The evolution of the steel-framed building has introduced new 
problems which are far too often shirked. ‘The actual walls need 
now be in no sense structural, but are merely infilling and from the 
point of view of stability can be reduced to a fraction of their 
former bulk. But if this is done by using the old materials for the 
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new conditions, the heat and soundproofing is quite inadequate. More- 
over, new soundproofing problems are introduced by the tendency 
of sound to be conducted through the frame. In the same way as the 
stoking of a central heating system is heard at every radiator, a knock 
on any part of a steel framework is carried through the whole structure. 

The question of lighting and ventilation and humidity correction must 
also be reconsidered. In a large town the heating of rooms by open 
fires is not only wasteful of fuel and in high blocks wasteful of the space 
necessary for flues, but it is also socially criminal by its effect on the 
smoke content in the air. The semi-artificial methods of heating, 
open gas and electric fires, are less harmful but suffer from many of 
the same disadvantages. They all raise the temperature without making 
any scientific attempt to adjust the humidity. In a scientific solution, 
instead of all the functions being confused and allowed to operate 
in a haphazard way the air must be prepared, exactly heated to the 
ideal temperature and moistened to the ideal humidity, and must 
then be pumped into otherwise airtight rooms. A transitional form 
of this air-conditioning is now common practice in America. It leads 
logically to further steps. The windows have lost their dual function 
of providing light and ventilation, and can now be hermetically sealed. 
In the next stage they may be eliminated entirely. The whole problem 
of planning is constricted by the fact that every naturally lighted part 
of a building must be within twenty feet of a fenestrated outside wall. 
Moreover the light derived is of a very variable quality, and seldom 
in a town like London is it pure enough to satisfy any of the medical 
requirements of sunlight. Now, too, the valuable characteristics of light 
can be simply and commercially synthesized. 

Unwanted sound penetrates in three ways. Sound is conveyed 
in the air, is radiated through the atmosphere, and is conducted through 
members of the structure. Sound can be diverted by reflection off 
a hard polished surface, radiated air can be barred completely by an 
intervening vacuum, conducted sound can be isolated in the structure 
by separating the framework from the rooms in much the same way 
as the engine vibration of a modern motor-car is kept from the frame 
by clamping it on a small number of rubber supports. The vacuum 
insulation is ideal, but is still unpractical and the common alternative 
is some form of cellular material with small isolated pockets of air which 
act as buffers to the direct transmission of vibration through the wall. 
At present, however, it is unfortunately true that no architects, and not 
even the architects who are in general experimenting with new structural 
forms and new materials, have arrived at a solution of sound-insulation 
which can for a moment be considered as satisfactory. 

This kind of architecture which envisages mankind housed in a 
number of chambers suspended at a minimum of points from a rigid 


framework is one logical development of some present-day tendencies. 
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It is pessimistic enough to accept the possibility of an increasing 
concentration of population at certain points, and an increasing pollu- 
tion of atmosphere and aspect. It would be the scientific, non-human 
solution of the problems presented by this situation. It has the advantage 
that the climate and all other natural features can be controlled. But 
it entirely ignores the human requirements of a species which has always 
lived at least in a modified state of nature. It is true that any amount of 
vegetation could be grown and incorporated inside the walls of the 
structure, and that every art and artifice could be used to increase the 
real and apparent scale of these buildings until they approximated 
to the scale of the open air. But it is impossible to conceive that for a 
long time a mode of life as artificial as this would be welcomed by 
humanity. 

There is no space here to discuss the ramifications of the questions 
concerned with the relation between town and nature; how this 
equilibrium has changed in the past, how it is changing now, and how 
it is likely to change in the future. The growth of population concentra- 
tion in blocks of flats in the centres of towns and the simultaneous 
decentralization into suburbs, points to present-day contradictory 
preferences. The increase in facilities for transport and communication 
have made centralization for the sake of business unnecessary, and 
only desirable if it increases pleasure. The tendency of the future 
may well be entirely in the direction of decentralization. Every building 
will be intimately identified with its natural surroundings. But what- 
ever the future course of society may be, any intelligent social organiza- 
tion will make far greater use of its technical resources than does the 
weary capitalism under which we live. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
BIOGRAPHY 


CLEOPATRA : THE STORY OF A QUEEN. By Emm Lupwic. 
eee by Bernard Miall. Illustrated. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 


WITH A PRODUCTIVENESS that should be the envy of all those writers 
who in spite of hard work only succeed in producing a book every other 
year, Herr Emil Ludwig has turned out another voluminous biography. 
For the first time he has chosen a woman as the central figure of what 
he himself calls ‘“‘ a novelist’s history ”’—Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 
Thus he has followed the geographical course of his last two books 
on the Nile by a further large step which now leads him right to the 
Mediterranean—not only the home of Cleopatra, as he explains, but 
also his own by virtue of his race, his life, and his education. 

Because his name has already become a household word for biography, 
the book may allow its author to add a further name to the list of his 
successes. To the discriminating reader the recipe used by Emil Ludwig 
—a pint of historical facts mixed with a pound of rather shallow 
psychology, seasoned by a good dose of erotic ingredients—is beginning 
to taste unappetizing. 

The book gives no convincing explanation of problems which have 
puzzled the historians, nor does it create either emotion or excitement. 
The erotic possibilities inherent in the story are never really touched 
on, and there is no trace of poetry in the treatment of the subject. 
In fact the book reads like a badly written, inaccurate history for the 
sixth form—the very type of book modern teachers have been trying 
to replace. It seems odd that the most exciting passages of Cleopatra 
should be those quoted from Plutarch and other historical sources. 
Twelve and six is a lot to pay when one can have the classics for next 


to nothing. 
: LILO LINKE 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. By ME tricu V. RosENBERG. Hamish 
Hamilton. ros. 6d. 
ELEANOR WAS A remarkable woman. She lived in the twelfth century 
when feudalism was becoming very shaky, when marriages were con- 
tracted for politico-financial reasons, and true love could only be 
adulterous. At the age of fifteen she became the wife of Louis VII of 
France. After accompanying him on the disastrous Second Crusade 
she secured a divorce from him and married Henry, Duke of Normandy, 
soon to become Henry II of England. If her gaiety had proved too much 
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for the monkish Louis, it was now her turn to feel annoyance at the 
number of Henry’s mistresses. Still, she did her duty as Queen, 
produced numerous children whose marriages were later arranged with 
great diplomacy, and contributed two kings to the English throne. 
She subsequently inspired her children to revolt against their father, 
and was imprisoned until Henry’s death. Then she emerged and worked 
for those children with an energy surprising in a woman of almost 
seventy. She saves Richard from a marriage with the King of France’s 
sister and hurriedly ties him up for safety to Berengaria of Navarre. 
When he is imprisoned on his journey back from the Third Crusade, 
she organizes his ransom personally. In her seventies she must have 
done more travelling than at any other time in her life, acting as Richard’s 
Regent in England, and maintaining peace in his French possessions. 
She retired to a nunnery at the age of eighty and died two years later. 

Mr. Rosenberg intends his book for “‘ the reader interested in gaining 
a perspective on a fascinating period, rather than the specialized student”. 
Unfortunately parts of the book are arid enough to discourage student 
and ordinary reader alike, while the whole is written in an even, 
undramatic way that makes the least of possibly striking materials. 
To some degree this may be attributed to the varying quantities of 
evidence on different aspects of the life and action of the times, that 
makes a studied tempo difficult. Mr. Rosenberg strings together swift 
annalistic surveys, detailed descriptions, and relevant but inordinately 
long digressions without losing his rather dull, matter of fact manner, 
and gives the impression of having read much, but digested little. 
Eleanor herself is glimpsed at intervals and never really becomes alive 
until shortly before her death. 

Mr. Rosenberg is apparently out to write a book that is both interest- 
ing and accurate. He attacks a recent French life of Eleanor as being 
“a romanticized biography of no consequence to students ”. In trying 
to avoid producing another, he is neither very interesting, nor very 
accurate. He rightly avoids any discussion of evidence in the course of 
the book and leaves it to those interested to dig in the select bibliography 
of a hundred books at the end. But this does not absolve him from offer- 
ing conclusions that are at best hypothetical and sometimes quite 
unsupported. The story of Henry’s liaison with Rosamond Clifford, for 
example, and the very existence of the Courts of Love as an institution 
are matters of considerable uncertainty. 

This period possesses ample material for the ordinary reader so long 
as it is regarded as being at best fictionalized history. Remove the doubt- 
ful elements and you remove the interest, leaving a lot of dates, battles, 
and shadowy feudal lords indulging in endless bickerings. Mr. Rosen- 
berg wanders vaguely between the two extremes. The book is enlivened 
by eight delicately insipid drawings. 

KENNETH WESTON 
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HENRY VII. By Cartes Witiiams. Arthur Barker. tos. 


Henry VII was usually been regarded as an unattractive, at best a 
colourless, figure, important chiefly because he was the founder of a great 
dynasty. Mr. Williams supports the view that the king was joyless, 
isolated, and gloomy. But there is reason to believe that as a young man 
Henry had great charm of manner, and he had a taste for architecture 
and music and sufficient sympathy with the writers and artists of the 
time to extend to them his patronage. So little is known of Henry’s 
personal life and especially of the years of exile when his character must 
have been formed, that his nature must be inferred from his policy 
as king. Mr. Williams does less than justice to Henry’s ability as a ruler 
and so he does not completely harmonize his portrait of the king 
with what is known of the king’s policy. Henry showed himself to 
be an extremely capable ruler. The main aim of his policy was, of 
necessity, the establishment of his own position. He was successful 
because he made this policy acceptable to the new middle class and won 
the support of the merchants of the City of London, whose loans he 
needed. His commercial policy was strongly nationalist. By the Navi- 
gation Acts and by his hostility to the Hanseatic merchants the king 
greatly improved the position of English shipping, and he also opened 
up trade with Denmark and Iceland, assisted the Merchant Adventurers, 
and encouraged the development of the wool trade and the cloth 
industry. Mr. Williams notices this part of the king’s work only in a 
sentence at the end of the book: “He had always defended and 
encouraged the trade of England ; he had loosed the white sails on the 
sea and built other ships to protect them.” The financial ability with 
which the king adjusted taxation to the nation’s capacity to pay and 
managed the royal estates is hardly sufficiently emphasized, nor is the 
importance of the reorganization of the militia explained. Though 
Henry’s financial and commercial policy shows a conflict between 
medieval economic theories—the king tried to check usury—and the 
needs of the new capitalist organization of trade and industry, it was of 
great benefit to the nation. In this biography there is insufficient 
attention to the real sources of Henry’s power and to the skilful methods 
by which he established his own power by promoting the welfare of the 
country. There is no doubt that Henry VII was a great statesman. The 
deterioration towards the end of his life, the unscrupulous methods of 
Empson and Dudley, the undignified marriage projects, must not be 
allowed to obscure the real value of the king’s work. 
R. F. F. SUMMERS 


THE LAST ELIZABETHAN. By Dorornea Coxe. Murray. 155. 


THIS INDUSTRIOUS BUT rather uninspired study of Sir John Coke— 
Secretary of State to Charles I, Deputy-Treasurer of the Navy to 
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Queen Elizabeth, politician, diplomat, and private gentleman—succeeds 
in being conscientious rather at the expense of its colour. It is, on the 
whole, a not too interesting portrait of a man whose life, if not whose 
character, had brilliant moments. Possibly the fact that the book is not 
as interesting as it certainly ought to be, derives from the personal 
character of its subject: for the impression given by this particular 
study is of a man who became prematurely old, prematurely cautious, 
and prematurely colourless. However, I should say that on the whole 
the volume makes reading every whit as readable as the general run of 
contemporary novels, and considerably more convincing. One con- 
templates—even though the binoculars seem a trifle misty—a panorama 
of two rather grand and magnificent periods, ornamented by figures as 
familiar as Burghley and Essex, Hawkins, Buckingham, and that not 
entirely minor poet, also one of Sir John Coke’s friends, Fulke Greville. 
Apart from the really excellent illustrations, the book is prolifically 
documented with excerpts from letters—indeed, so much so that I 
suspect this may contribute to its colourlessness, for in spite of his having 
been Public Lecturer in Rhetoric, Coke writes a fairly dreary letter. 


GEORGE BARKER 


HISTORY 


KING CHARLES AND THE CONSPIRATORS. By E. WINGFIELD- 
STRATFORD. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


THE ALMOST UNDISPUTED predominance throughout. the nineteenth 
century of the Whig interpretation of history provoked a tendency to 
idealize pre-Revolution and _ pre-Reformation England. Where 
Macaulayism apostrophized the Great Rebellion and the Glorious 
Revolution as the source from which freedom and prosperity flowed to 
the fortunate inhabitants of the British Empire, its successors were more 
impressed by the brutalities of laissez-faire and the ugliness which afflicted 
everyday life through the blind operation of machine-production. 
The maypole on the village green, the craft-gild with its conscientious 
artisans, Mother Church dispensing her charity inexhaustibly, and the 
King on his throne, watching paternally over the welfare of all his 
subjects ; this was an agreeable picture to compensate for the reality 
of gin-palaces, Brummagem trash, harsh poor-laws, and the dreary farce 
of vote-catching demagogy. 

In the light of present discontents, when it seems that even adult 
suffrage does not suffice to eradicate social injustice, the apologists for 
personal monarchy have their chance ; and it 1s natural that neo-Tories 
should always be attracted to the Stuarts, whose fate it was to hold the 
stage at a crucial moment in England’s political development. It may be 
doubted whether they will ever be able to put a better case than 
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Clarendon did. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s narrative is ponderous by 
comparison, though lightened in places with a modern sprightliness 
which some may enjoy. And his selection of material is not free from 
the taint of disingenuousness which mars the work of his great pre- 
decessor. 

To put up a serious case against the view that the smashing of the 
Stuart monarchs’ absolutist ambitions was the first necessity for the 
development of liberty in England, if at all possible would require 
at least a thorough sifting and re-arranging of the facts; it cannot be 
done by rhetoric, by a simple shifting of the emphasis on events. 
To convince us that the Rebellion was a cunning conspiracy by a handful 
of great landowners and financial magnates against the king and the 
mass of the people, it is not enough to assure us that there was a certain 
prosperity and some improvement in the efficiency of the bureaucracy 
during the early years of Charles’s reign. It is not enough to tell us that 
the poor-law was never so properly administered ; that Laud took a 
strong line against enclosures and that the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission vigorously soaked the rich. Nor are we much 
impressed by the royal encouragement of Sunday games or by Laud’s 
ordering of the Church, which he provided with a comely ritual and a 
beautiful liturgy. Both these things were hated by a substantial part of 
the parishioners, and strange though it may seem to our esthetically 
sensitive Anglo-Catholics, many Englishmen passionately preferred 
to eat the Lord’s Supper at a table without a cloth, placed in the centre 
of the church, standing and with their hats on. And the stylistic 
excellence of the Book of Common Prayer did not compensate our 
Puritan ancestors for the restrictions placed on the use of the pulpit, 
which aimed at confining that vital instrument of propaganda to the 
dissemination of the influence of the High Church faction. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford makes little attempt to refute by factual 
evidence the accepted view of an increasing encroachment of the 
executive power on individual rights in the years before the Long 
Parliament. He omits to describe many of the real grievances the people 
suffered through the royal policy ; or where these cannot be ignored, 
he tones them down in a thoroughly “ cavalier”” and sometimes a 
vulgar way. He speaks of “ the sob-stuff about the victims of royal 
and archiepiscopal tyranny ” in reference to the savage treatment of the 
Puritan pamphleteers, who were so far from being the isolated “ hot- 
heads ” of his theory that the crowds who watched their mutilation 
appealed to them to stand firm for the great cause of religion and liberty. 
He is silent about the monopolies granted to courtiers which sent up the 
price of some necessities such as salt and soap several hundred per cent. 
Nor is arbitrary imprisonment at the King’s will a matter to be so 
lightly passed over. But Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is very reticent on 
Charies’s view of his kingly rights, though that these were as extravagant 
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as those of his father, his attitude to his parliaments as well as his few 
recorded utterances on the subject leave us in no doubt. 

But the results of the elections to the Long Parliament are an effective 
reply to Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s theory of a magnate’s conspiracy. 
They cannot be explained by Pym and Hampden’s introduction of 
something like a modern electioneering campaign in the constituencies. 
The Court made every effort, in the recognized manner, to get its 
supporters elected, but popular feeling was too strong; for example, 
of twelve lawyers the King recommended for election, only three were 
chosen. After a careful scrutiny of these results, R. N. Kershaw con- 
cludes that ‘“‘ it was the heart of England in wealth, population and 
progressive quality that appealed, through its chosen representatives, 
against past oppressions and apprehensions for the future”. 

It is true that the resultant House of Commons consisted largely of 
men of wealth and position, but the social interests they represented went 
deep into the population, the yeomanry and the countless small producers 
in town and village. Later in the Civil War a differentiation set in, 
laying bare the conflict between the oligarchy and the people which 
forced the Restoration compromise, but that belongs to Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s next volume. In 1640, as he says, “‘ King Charles’s govern- 
ment, if, and in so far as, it was to justify its existence, must be that of a 
national Sovereign, lifted high above the least bias of class or respect of 
persons.” It was Charles’s fate that he sincerely aspired to that mythical 
position, which has been assumed by many puppets since, some of them 
lately renamed fuehrers and duces. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF PRINCESS LIEVEN TO PRINCE 
Meus: uti 28 1820-1826. Edited by PETER QUENNELL. Murray. 
18s. 


NOT MANY LINES in this book are taken up with the personal relationship 
between the correspondents. The letters were private because of the 
highly confidential information which Madame de Lieven acquired as 
wife of the Russian ambassador to the Court of St. James and passed on 
to her political ally in Vienna. Though she was in love with Metternich 
all this time, there can be few instances of a more satisfactory sublima- 
tion of a passion. Intrigue in the service of the political philosophy 
they served, held the lovers together for a decade in which the time they 
passed in each other’s company was no more than a few weeks. 
Madame de Lieven fought the battle of absolutism with devotion and 
skill at a time when the advance of constitutionalism was temporarily 
checked, but she was far from uncritical of the human vehicles in whom 
the monarchic principle was made manifest to its fortunate subjects. 
As she was in these years the confidante and favoured companion of 
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George IV, and an intelligent and sensitive woman, she could hardly 
have been blind to his shortcomings. And the other senses were liable to 
rebel, for she describes a most unsavoury experience she had one swelter- 
ing afternoon in a small boat on the Thames, when she was jammed 
between the sweating thighs of the King and the Duke of York, another 
more or less platonic admirer. And life at the fantastic Brighton 
Pavilion, and the conversation of its royal occupant, has never been 
more ludicrously reported. 

Certainly, hers was a faith which transmutes reality, for she was a 
close spectator of numerous sordid and shady episodes; not least 
among them the degrading exhibition when Queen Caroline’s trial for 
unchastity became the subject of the bitterest and most unscrupulous 
party struggle. The working-people of London may in fact have been 
misinformed, mere victims of Radical party-interest, when they took 
up the struggle for the Queen as a symbol of injured innocence, but even 
in this super-aristocrat’s diary they appear in an altogether different 
light from the intriguing mob in the House of Lords. 

Here is her description of one of the popular demonstrations :— 

“‘ What an extraordinary sight! I was exactly opposite the King’s palace. There 
were probably 30,000 people in the street, and the processions were made up of some 
thousands of men on foot and in carriages, the pedestrians marching gravely two 
by two, carrying inscribed banners : ‘ Virtue triumphs,’ ‘ Down with the conspirators ’ 

. and shouting ‘Hurrah!’ Next came the guild of workers in crystal. Two 

hundred masters and apprentices were each carrying in procession on the end of a 
fork some specimen of their handiwork—a crown, a sceptre, vases, urns, everything 
you can think of which might come from that kind of shop, all of the very finest 
workmanship. In the distance, the effect produced was that of walking diamonds ; 
the sun glittered on it; it was really beautiful. Next came the bakers displaying 
samples of their trade.” 

That is one of the few occasions on which the people make an appear- 
ance in these pages, though Madame de Lieven was too intelligent not 
to be aware of forces mining the foundations of the world in which she 
believed. 

Flotsam of the storms of 1848, she and Metternich, long estranged, 
met as exiles in Brighton. Sentimentally, their relations remained 
strained (and Guizot was then Madame de Lieven’s protector), but 
they certainly visited one another ; and we may safely conjecture that 
they consoled themselves with the thought that Romanovs and Hapsburgs 
would in spite of everything sustain the principles which they had served 


with their best energies. 
EDGELL RICKWORD 


LIFE ON THE ENGLISH MANOR (1150-1400). By H. S. BENNETT. 
Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


Mr. BENNETT’S BOOK reached me when I was sitting before a wood fire 
over which boiled an iron pot full of mutton broth (with onions and 
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barley). It is a compliment to the author that his volume and these 
simple pleasures blended perfectly. They were both full of meat. 

In this series edited by G. C. Coulton, scholarship is taken for granted. 
A note in the preface inspires confidence, “ Whatever errors of fact are 
pointed out by reviewers or correspondents should be *ublicly corrected 
with the least possible delay. After a year of publication all copies shall 
be provided with such an erratum slip... after the lapse of a year from 
the first publication of any volume and at any time during the ensuing 
twelve months, any possessor of that volume who will send a stamped 
addressed: envelope (address given) shall receive in due course a free 
copy of the errata in that volume.” 

(This somehow smacks of the fourth-right offer of Autograph 
(charitable) by Sir Henry Wood: 2s. cash down and no disputing.) 

Therefore, for its historical value, all students will acquire this book 
as rapidly as they can debit 16s. But in this particular volume Mr. 
Bennett has done something far more than write a reliable book 
enlightening a difficult subject. He has made the subject available to the 
ordinary reader. It may have been the influence of the mutton broth 
(with onions and barley) but this learned volume seemed served with 
a welcome simplicity. Had Mr. Bennett of 1937 and the Ploughman 
of 1397 arrived simultaneously to share my broth it would have seemed 
perfectly natural for them to do so. 

This is a book for the countryman to appreciate quite as much as the 
historian ; in fact the historian must be a pretty good countryman to 
appreciate the utmost value of the book. For Mr. Bennett has painted 
not only the period but the country. One can smell rain and autumn 
leaves, refreshingly among the old parchments. 

That ordinary readers may appreciate Mr. Bennett’s achievement, 
let us explain something elementary to the historian but strangely un- 
appreciated by the lay reader. In a language everyone knows the 
moment when one begins to think in that language, this, in history, 
corresponds with the moment when one thinks in a period. To-day 
(in this period) we should take it for granted that any ticket collector 
would notice the clergyman with the race card, field glasses, and sports 
stick who caught a train at 11 a.m. on Sunday morning. But analyse why? 
‘There is no legislation, no written word, no evidence of incongruity. 
We take the existence of the station clock and the reliability of the ticket 
collector for granted. Only a working knowledge of what is customarily 
done, by whom and when, guides us. We are, in fact, thinking in the 
period of to-day. The historian becomes equally at home in his period, 
so much so that on his return to everyday life, it is the people of to-day 
who, for a moment, seem out of focus. 

Now the achievement of Mr. Bennett’s writing is that he manages to bring 
the people of his period into our everyday focus. The key to this skill 
is probably given on pages xvii and 238 where he describes a medieval 
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house “‘ high up in the mountains of Audrac ”. “ The floor was of earth 
and on a rude stone hearth an old woman tended a wood fire and, from time 
to time, stirred the soup. Two dark wooden cupboards filled up some of 
the little space, and a home-made table of chestnut, a few chatrs, and a 
couple of stools were all the other furniture, save for a cradle rudely 
fashioned from a log of wood. The baby, swaddled in mediaeval fashion, 
and but a few days old, lay in it : on its crying, the mother (who had 
already risen from child-bed) got up from where she sat on the other side of 
the fire, and hastened to suckle it. She did not remove the child from the cot, 
but lifted the cot itself, with the child in it, to her breast. . . . In such places 
mediaeval daily life is once again before our eyes and imagination.” 

We too, who have known those places and moments of almost physical 
readjustment to another century, have one small complaint that 
ve Bennett has not given other examples nearer home, for there are 
plenty. 

Again, we feel the description of medieval discomfort is given from 
a somewhat high standard, the monotony of food seems less if previously 
unused to overspiced variety, and in the real, remote parts of even these 
civilized British Isles there is an extraordinary variety of food available 
compared with that used by the more sophisticated cottager, nearer 
to foreign sources of supply. 

Again, it is not necessary for an earthen floor to become muddy, 
““ you need to put down more rushes beyond, without the door, so that 
the mud does be wiped from the feet of the creatures before they 
come in.” 

Mr. Bennett himself puts his finger on the difficulty, in that we have 
no peasant writing of life as it appeared to him, for no peasant could 
write, and even the most sympathetic contemporary chroniclers looked 
at the peasant from an acute angle which we find difficult to appreciate. 
(After all Chaucer’s poor widow was able to keep a pig, which is more 
than she would be allowed to do to-day.) 

We are deliberately emphasizing this modern quality in Mr. Bennett’s 
writing because it might well be overlaid by the weight of his medieval 
knowledge. His note contrasting the well-fed servants of the Manor with 
the harder lot of the more free man is particularly interesting to-day 
when the conditions of the agricultural labourer are under so much 
discussion. After all, it is in the farmer’s best interests to keep his men 
well fed and housed as their strength is necessary to him, and since his 
need is seasonal, it has always been customary to leave any small work 
that can be left to accumulate for the men to do in slack times: but if 
the men are to be subsidized by Government during these slack times 
the farmer’s responsibility is shifted, and he will expect those odd jobs 
to be done as they turn up, during the ordinary course of work without 
extra payment. The old problem of feudal responsibility has not left 
the land yet. 
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Again in the matter of preserving and enclosing, as Mr. Bennett 
points out, where the medieval countryman was far enough away, 
legally and geographically, he obtained rabbits, fish, game, hedge fruits, and 
dead wood for fuel and lived fairly comfortably, and here is the same 
situation to-day where the genuine countryman in a remote district is 
well off compared with the countryman whose country perquisites have 
been cut off till he is reduced to the very verge of starvation. 

Would it be too much to expect urban-minded promoters of Land 
Settlement Schemes and Rural Housing Schemes to be students of 
history ? a EY 

We make no apologies to Mr. Bennett for neglecting the historical side 
of his work to emphasize its human interest. Historians will welcome the 
book, but it will be a thousand pities if the countryman misses it under 
the impression “ It’s only for the historian”’: on the contrary the 
countryman will meet here the people he knows best—he will meet his 
fellows at every turn of the page, the reliable old shepherd who won’t 
write a line and yet will carry a whole record office of pedigree stock 
in his head; the jack in office, who in his master’s absence uses his 
position to suppress his subordinates. 

As a perfect example, here is Mr. Bennett’s Poacher of many centuries 
ago: ‘‘ Sir, for God’s sake do not take it ill of me... . I went the other 
evening along the bank of this pond and looked at the fish which were 
playing in the water, so beautiful and so bright, and for the great desire 
I had for a tench I laid me down on the bank and just with my hands 
quite simply, and without any other device, I caught that tench and 
carried it off ; and now I will tell thee the cause : My dear wife had lain 
abed a right full month and she could never eat or drink anything to 
her liking, and for the great desire she had to eat a tench I went to the 
bank of the pond to take just one tench. . . .” 

And here the Poacher of to-day : (taken from a letter of my mother’s) 
‘““ My dear, old Mrs. Francis of the top cottages is ill and the one thing 
she’d fancy is a trout; she says she’s not had one since her husband 
died ; she says he always went on Sunday mornings and put his hand 
under the stones and tickled a whole dish full and brought them up in 
the lining of his coat, and they always had a dish of those nice trout for 
Sunday breakfast. But her son’s ‘ no good at it’. And so, my dear, if 
you can’t catch any yourself, give Bill (our local poacher) half a crown 
and tell him to get some quickly, and if he says he can’t, make it ten 
shillings and tell him we’ll square the Bench if he’s caught.” 

It takes a countryman to appreciate the illegal aspect of both periods ! 
And it is our only regret that the price of the book may prohibit some 
country dwellers from obtaining it, but we seriously recommend a 
copy to be included in every County Library Box, thus it may reach the 
people most able to appreciate it. 

DOROTHY HARTLEY 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


MAPUNGUBWE. ANCIENT BANTU CIVILIZATION OF THE 
LIMPOPO. Edited by Leo Foucué. Illustrated. Cambridge 
University Press. 5os. 


A SMALL HILL of eroded sandstone in the Northern Transvaal has 
recently provided a pretty puzzle for the archzologist.. Known to the 
natives of the locality as Mapungubwe, the Hill of the Jackals, it is held 
by them to be sacred, a place of dread where once the Great Ones of 
old buried treasure. Led by this rumour a party of Europeans located 
and climbed it in 1932, and after a little digging found some gold 
objects. Luckily, a report of the discovery was made to the University 
of Pretoria, which succeeded in arousing the interest of the Union 
Government and of the public, and so was able to undertake systematic 
excavation of the practically virgin site. The result is a notable contribu- 
tion to the medieval history of South Africa. 

This sumptuously produced volume gives the first series of progress 
reports, covering three seasons’ work. Despite some avoidable repetition 
and re-summarizing of summaries, it gives a solid account of the various 
stages of the excavation and the nature of the finds, with excellent maps 
and diagrams and four colour plates of beads and gold ornaments. 
The consensus of opinion is that the hill was occupied roughly from 
about A.D. 1500 to A.D. 1750. 

The riddle comes when the inferences from the cultural material 
are compared with those from the skeletal material. The excavators 
and technologists are agreed that the culture of the site is essentially 
Bantu, with close affinities with that of other sites across the border in 
Rhodesia, particularly Zimbabwe, as analysed by Miss Caton Thompson. 
Some linkage has been also found with modern tribal traditions and 
crafts of the area—though Professor Lestrade has a rather thin argument 
for Arab influence which he thinks has come through the Lemba 
people. But the physical anthropologist holds strongly that the skulls 
diverge widely from the modern South African Bantu (Negro) type and 
are definitely of the Bush-Boskop type, with only sporadically a few 
Negro features. ' 

Orthodox opinion finds it almost incredible that pottery and metal- 
work of such character should be the product of a people akin to the 
lowly Bushmen—and certainly there is no other evidence in support 
of such a view as yet. At the moment then the gap can only be filled by 
various hypotheses, none very satisfactory: that the skeletal material 
is not a true sample of the real builders of Mapungubwe and may be 
corrected by later excavation ; that it is the relics of a special burial, of 
victims, or feudatories ; or that the categories “ Negro” and “ Bush- 
Boskop ” are too arbitrary and need re-definition. The further investi- 
gations now being carried out may help to solve the problem. 
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Now that the argument about what contribution a “ racial” group 
can make to the culture of the region in which it lives has become 
crystallized into an article of political dogma near at hand in Europe it is 
important to have as much dispassionate evidence as possible from other 
areas. It is to be hoped that the University of Pretoria will speedily 
publish a further volume of its results—though in a less expensive form 
than the present. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


A GENERAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. Edited by JoHNn Rickman, M.D. 5s. 


LOVE, HATE AND REPARATION. By MELANIE KLEIN and JoAN 
RIVIERE. 35. 6d. 


(Psycho-analytical Epitomes. Hogarth. Nos. 1 and 2.) 


TOWARDS THE END of the last century, Freud, following the work of 
Breuer, began to study hysteria and other neurotic troubles. He soon 
made a fundamental discovery : namely, that a neurotic symptom is the 
effect of certain ideas and impulses that are unconscious, and tends to 
disappear when these become conscious. At first, he hypnotized his 
patients, asked them the cause of their trouble, and told them their own 
answers when they awoke. But finding that, in order to be convinced 
and cured, they had to find out for themselves their unconscious ideas 
and impulses in their waking state, he gave up hypnotism and substituted 
for it the method of free associations known as Psycho-analysis. 

Thus Psycho-analysis began as a method of treating neurosis. But 
as Freud, and his many co-workers who were attracted to this new field, 
learnt more of the unconscious and its mechanisms; they found that their 
science had many wider applications. Not only the neurotic, but also 
the criminal is the victim of his unconscious. Not only the neurotic, 
but also the normal man is less happy, less able, and indeed less useful 
to his fellows, than he would be without his unconscious conflicts and 
anxieties. Even our major social troubles, economic and political, seem 
to be in no small measure conditioned by unconscious factors. Thus, of 
all sciences, Psycho-analysis touches most closely our practical interests 
and needs. 

But although it deserves and excites our special curiosity, it remains 
peculiarly difficult to learn. Anyone intelligent enough to follow the 
argument can understand, and accept, the discoveries and inferences 
of other sciences from books. But the discoveries and inferences of 
Psycho-analysis can only be fully understood and accepted by those who 
have been analysed themselves. Here books can never be a complete 
substitute for personal experience. 
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In spite of this inevitable difficulty, these two psycho-analytical 
epitomes do, I think, make their science accessible—certainly more 
accessible than it has been before. In the first, Dr. Rickman has made 
extracts from Freud’s own writings covering a period of over thirty 
years. It presents the complexities of Psycho-analytic theory in the most 
easily intelligible manner, by recapitulating the several stages of their 
development in Freud’s mind—developments of theory which were 
always associated with fresh discoveries of fact. 

In the second epitome, Mrs. Klein and Mrs. Riviere give some of the 
more recent conclusions, based for the most part on the analyses of 
children by a modified technique elaborated by Mrs. Klein. It explains, 
with great clarity, the unconscious interactions between love and hate, 
shows how these interactions give rise to anxiety, and describes many 
of the mechanisms by means of which this anxiety is controlled. Many 
common character traits, which we all recognize in ourselves and in our 
acquaintances, and which were previously taken for granted or dismissed 
as innate peculiarities, are now exposed as the end-products of 
mechanisms of this kind. 

Few, I think, can read these books without being impressed by the 
vast possibilities they open. For in the deeper understanding of human 
impulses and characters must surely lie the chief hope of a solution 
to those problems of security and happiness which have perplexed 
mankind since the origin of human culture. 


ROGER MONEY-KYRLE 


PSYCHOLOGY DOWN THE AGES (Two Volumes). By 
PROFESSOR C. SPEARMAN, Pu.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Macmillan. 3os. 


THIS IS AN easy book to read because the author knows his subject well 
and also knows his psychologists. It is an astonishing record of 
theorizing and introspection, only recently raised out of the ruts of 
philosophy by experiment and measurement; for the psychologists 
seem fated to misuse philosophy as badly as philosophers misuse science, 
by which I mean that they go to another discipline for ideas when their 
minds are in a muddle about their own subject and do not take fully 
into account the difficulties attendant on the transplantation of ideas. 

If the vast labour involved in writing these two volumes had ended 
only in « salutary warning to avoid the danger of dallying with philosophy 
it would have been well spent ; but the books do more, they show the 
gradual emergence of scientific method in a field where it is singularly 
difficult to apply, not because the material is unusually intricate, but 
because scientists find plain thinking about what goes on in people’s 
heads a difficult task. It is hard to apply common sense to psychology 
because the psychologist is tempted to over-reach himself, like the 
philosopher he wants finality, and above all things that is what the 
scientist must be in no hurry to achieve. 
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There is very properly a lengthy discussion of G, the General Factor 
of Intelligence, which is Professor Spearman’s own discovery, indeed in 
a sense the books lead up to this point. He says “‘ here nothing can 
reasonably be expected other than more or less provisional hypotheses ” 
(ii, 233). Is G the same as Intelligence, or the power of “ attention ", 
or is it “‘ mental energy ”, or is it a measure of the constant amount of 
available energy ? The answer is important as well as merely interesting 
because it is a measurable function which people possess in widely 
differing degrees. Whatever the answer the discussion of G has cleared 
the ground of much debris. : 

There is one conspicuous omission from this narrative history 
and that is the contribution from the side of medicine. Professor 
Spearman salutes the future of clinical medicine but does not deal with 
the present, nor oddly enough (in view of the title of the volumes) 
with its interesting history. In so far as suffering can be ignored as an 
ingredient in personal experience or in any mental situation, just so far 
is Professor Spearman’s account of “ Psychology Down the Ages ” 
adequate ; the omission of mental pain, doubt, conflict, hope, and the 
feeling of inadequacy leaves a big gap inan otherwise brilliant exposition. 
It is by a study of mental pain that psychology has been brought into 
closest relation to practical life, and by research into the means employed 
by the mind for avoiding pain, psychology has disclosed something of 
the complicated development of human beings. It is odd that there is no 
hint in this book of the enormous difference between the mind of the 
child and the adult, nor of the task each one of us has to perform in 
working our way through the stormy troubles of infancy and puberty. 

The fact is that academic psychologists have (like philosophers) 
chosen their field of study, they can ignore the unpleasant—at any rate 
they do; the clinical psychologists have to look at what suffering 
humanity brings them, and to find out how the trouble came about. 

The author of The Abilities of Man, their Nature and their Measure- 
ment and The Nature of “ Intelligence” and The Principles of Cognition 
has shown us clearly what psychologists have grappled with down the 
ages, he should increase our debt to him by writing a third volume 
discussing what psychologists have down the ages avoided—those most 
human and most intimate experiences, the sense of painful frustration, 
anxiety, and guilt. 


JOHN RICKMAN 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE. By W. J. H. Sprorr. Longman. 


8s. 


‘THE MATERIAL IN this book is condensed as in an encyclopaedia and it 
has an encyclopedic range ; herein lie both its merits and its defects. 
It says something about every sort of psychology though it does not 
_ answer with an equal thoroughness all of the questions that arise. An 
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encyclopedia, rightly, does not tell what is important, it leaves that 
judgment to the reader, who usually refers to it for definite information. 
We expect too much of books on psychology, we want them to give 
definite information in answer to the indefinite questions in our minds. 
We want to know the cause of our troubles, we look for a solution of our 
own problems and are not content with merely seeing psychologists 
tackling the intricacies in their field of study. ‘These intricacies have 
two foci, the one lies in the peculiarities of the instinctual life of man, 
which is in many ways so different from that of animals, and this may 
be called a central problem. The other lies in the highly developed 
perceptual and intellectual apparatus and may be called a peripheral 
problem. It is peripheral in the sense that it can be studied from with- 
out, by experiment and by observation of behaviour. The formeris more 
“central”? in that it seems to lie “‘ deeper”? or more hidden in the 
personality. Another way of expressing the same thing is to say that the 
peripheral field lies for the most part in, and is concerned with, con- 
sciousness, the central field with the unconscious. 

This book is written by one who has worked mostly in the peripheral 
field, and of this field it is an unusually clear presentation and a master- 
piece of condensation ; the exposition of the “ central ”’ or instinctual 
aspect of mental life is lucid and accurate as far as it goes. It is rare to 
find both within the covers of the same book. A Students’ Edition is 
published under the title General Psychology, and it is seldom that a book 
comes so near to deserving the name, but it is a pity that this one, which 
has so many merits, does not convey a clear impression of how much our 
life is shaped in response to mental pain (guilt and anxiety are not even 
mentioned in the index and in the text are given only perfunctory 
treatment). It is a serious omission in a book on psychology, however 
popular its title, to ignore the fact of pain, for ‘‘ Everyone ” wants to 
know what part trouble plays in the mind. Apart from this the book does 
show the enormous amount of work done by psychologists—good work, 
not mere speculative theorizing. Another book reviewed in this issue, 
Spearman’s Psychology Down the Ages, shows us all the muddles of the 
psychologists ; this one shows us the progress their work is making. 

JOHN RICKMAN 


NATURAL HISTORY 


WORLD NATURAL HISTORY. By E. G. BouLencer. With an 
Introduction by H. G. Wells. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


MORE ENIGMAS OF NATURAL HISTORY. By E. L. Grant 
Watson. Illustrated by Barbara Greg. The Cresset Press. 6s. 


In World Natural History Mr. Boulenger gives a conspectus of all the 
most important of the half million and more known species of living 
M 
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animals, and Batsford adds one hundred and fifty excellent photographs 
as well as line drawings, the whole for seven and sixpence. At the price, 
necessarily the governing factor, the book is very remarkable. 
Mr. Boulenger, however, has a genius for condensation which gives his 
book value apart altogether from this limitation. He manages to avoid 
the twin pitfalls of mere cataloguing and unbalanced emphasis. First 
questions on animals from aard-vark to zorilla are answered, and almost 
magically there is still room for a wealth of illuminating and entertaining 
anecdote. Even then Mr. Boulenger is not satisfied for he relates present 
forms to their prehistoric ancestors and so manages to mention a lot 
more animals. Though it seems to be widely supposed that children 
alone take an intelligent interest in animals, the scope of the book is 
confined to no age in particular. The photographs are delightful, though 
there are still a few zoo-taken shots; larger animals, anyway, should never 
be obviously fondling artificial stumps if boredom and irritation are to 
be avoided, but the stuffed and posed lions of twenty years ago are 
happily no more. 

The author’s first chapter is an able and compact summary of 
evolutionary theory and zoological practice. He says : “ Though 
evolution is more or less placidly accepted by all educated persons, 
the actual implications of the word are seldom given serious con- 
sideration.” Mr. Grant Watson’s second book of Enigmas is designed 
to stimulate such “‘ serious consideration”. He describes life-forms and 
patterns which do not obviously fit into a rigid evolutionary framework, 
and asks as it were, “What do you make of that?” For though 
““ sceptical towards the general validity of the mechanistic interpretation 
of nature which is implicit and often explicit in the more generally 
accepted classical theories of evolution’, he makes no frontal attack, 
but by insidious suggestion forces the reader to reconsider his position. 
It is his peculiar quality that, together with a fine command of language, 
he stimulates the imagination, by relating apparently isolated zoological 
phenomena to the central problems of life. Evolution is necessarily 
an incomplete theory since it gives no satisfactory account of life’s 
beginning ; creation in its widest sense is still the only description, and 
it requires no esoteric or mystical belief to suppose that other such 
unexplained “ creations” may take place within a framework of life 
of which evolution as we know it is but one aspect. Mr. Grant Watson at 
any rate suggests that “creation” or “ precipitation’, more nearly 
describes the amazing life patterns of which he tells. The liver fluke, 
for instance, a parasite of the sheep, hatches from eggs in sheeps” 
droppings, but only if the ground is moist. To complete its life cycle, 
this minute creature must then find a pond, and, in this relatively 
immense area, a water snail which it inhabits ; after various changes. 
it leaves its host, comes to land again, and finds a grass stem which 
must be eaten by a sheep; if the chain is broken at any point the 
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creature dies. The chances against successful completion of the cycle 
are almost incredible, and how did this complicated pattern arise ? 
Mr. Grant Watson ranges over the whole world in search of the 
curious and wonderful facets life presents, much is drawn from personal 
observations which produces that peculiar sympathy with living things 
that only “ field ” naturalists seem to acquire. And the mind is always 
being prodded by some suggestion, some question ; whether agreement 
with the author is always achieved thus becomes of secondary import- 
ance. The book is extremely well produced and interestingly illustrated 


with woodcuts by Barbara Greg. 
D. STURGE MOORE 


“OUNTRYSIDE 


TRADITIONS ANL CUSTOMS OF CHESHIRE. By CurlstTINa 
Hoe. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 


I wis I could like this book more. Cheshire is an interesting county 
and the work is most conscientiously done. Possibly that’s why. There 
seem to be three categories for spade-work books of this type. First, 
the superficial, which can be disregarded (as this book is certainly not 
superficial). In the second the worker gathers a mass of material with 
more enthusiasm than discretion, so that the author is cramped by 
the manual labour of packing it all in. (We feel the present book comes 
into this category.) In the third, the material is not only widely collected, 
but so well selected that the author is free to pack the book with the 
light, firm hand of experience. It is a matter of choosing only what is 
worth preserving, and experience in picking the best examples. In this 
way the experienced author can fit in twice as much and also get it 
across still clear and fresh. Flowers and antiques especially appreciate 
this firm, light, and sympathetic touch. 

Assuredly it is only the over-conscientious student who can become 
so submerged in his subject as to merit this criticism. We all know the 
author whose presentation is so charming that it disgyises the paucity 
of his material. Also the expert whose work is so solid and good that its 
bare uncompromising presentation forms part of its worth. But this 
last needs a wide vision and the lack of this width of vision is the 
difficulty that besets all who concentrate and specialize too narrowly. 

For example, to quote from within only two pages—sanding floors 
is ordinary usage all over the North country. “ Hanging in the bell 
ropes ” is a term generally used for delayed village weddings all over 
the Midlands. A “ kale-yard ” is not a fruit garden in North Britain. 
“ Hoo ” for “ she” is common Middle English and alabaster effigies 
have given their noses for cow flux in many districts besides Cheshire. 

Again, the gift of egg, salt, and money to the new-born, the lighting of 
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beltane fires are so obviously symbolic, and many of the other things 
quoted are so universal and well known that their repetition becomes 
tiresome, unless the author will show us in what way Cheshire usage 
differs from that of other counties. 

Now the use of hot cow dung as poultices, the yellow ghost hounds 
(probably the old Border breed of Great Danes from Wynnstay Castle), 
and stories from the Salt Marsh and silting up of the Dee are localized, 
and therefore worth far more research for such a localized book. 

This is the basic cause of our disappointment. More experienced 
selecting and sorting would have given the author much more room for 
the local material. We would willingly “‘ swap ” much of the general 
information for a clearer and more vivid view of Cheshire’s specialized 
treasures, such as the salt, the cheese, and the largeness of Cheshire. 
Even for better acquaintance with that capable and acquisitive 
“¢ Elizabeth of the Blue Post ” in Chester, who not only stole the priest’s 
warrant, but substituted a pack of playing cards—to his subsequent 
confusion on production ! 


DOROTHY HARTLEY 


SOME FLOWERS. By V. SAckvILLE-WestT. Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 


A GARDEN Is full of adventure but books about it are usually the dullest 
in the world. Perhaps it is because gardening is action, we want to dig 
or sow or see, so that to read a flower is beautiful or difficult to grow, 
merely makes us fret to be out by a border ourselves, or wandering across 
some field. 

Miss Sackville-West’s book is the exception that proves the rule. 
She has taken a group of about thirty flowers or shrubs, easily raised 
but not as well known as they might be, and given, not a botanical 
account (which few would read) but a form of history, in which her 
own experiences of growing them are mixed with what she knows of the 
plant’s story. 

Many people, for example, know the Cheddar Pink. We are told that 
it tends to die out after two years but we are given an account besides, 
of a meeting with Robert Bridges, that is an authentic picture of any 
encounter between a young and an elderly poet. 

It will always be hard in future to think of the pomegranate as any- 
thing else but a Carthaginian apple, or forget bear’s ears when we see 
Auriculas. From personal experience it is interesting to read the para- 
graphs on mollis Hammemelis, that sprinkles gardens I know with black 
and orange sea horses during cold January days. 

The introduction is for the writer as well as the gardener. Her 
suggestion that English lacks words to describe both shades of colour 
and smell has troubled others but the introduction of new terms into 
primary concepts is always resented. Few mind the making of adjectives 
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by scientists but a writer’s invention is outlawed, though he should 
know more about the job, since his business is with words. 

The photographs are usually clear but the technique of flower 
photography has yet to be perfected. Give this book to any gardener 
and to those in cities interested in neighbouring parks. 


LAMBERT STONE 


LAPLAND. By Huco A. Bernatzix. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. BERNATZIK’S RECORD of this trip through Lapland is a film rather 
than a book. Photographs are too often scattered haphazardly through 
travel books, with no relationship to the volume as a whole, but here 
every stage of the journey is first described and then illustrated, so 
that we really know what a “ reindeer muster ” is like, how their tools 
work, and their koltes or jerkins look. The author must be a born 
teacher and he gives much space to the nomadic schools that have 
been instituted for Lapp children and to descriptions of their games. 
The pictures showing the small boys playing at ‘‘ reindeer ” are par- 
ticularly delightful. There are plenty of legends for those interested 
in primitive tales and some discussion of the Lapp treatment of diseases. 
They suffer particularly from an eye-disease caused by the glare of the 
spring sun on the snow, and from inability to sleep during the summer 
when it is practically never dark. 

The North is our nearest wilderness, and were it not for the 
mosquitoes, most readers would want to plan an immediate summer 
visit to the encampments. The translation from the German is good, 
and there is a map. The book is an excellent gift, in fact, for any 
adventurous boy or girl. The chief feature, however, is the way in 
which text and illustration are made to depend upon one another. 
The handling of reindeer is described in detail, and there is a short 


account of the history of the Lapps. 
LAMBERT STONE 


PYRENEAN FESTIVALS. By Viorer Atrorp. Illustrated (with 
photographs, drawings, music, and a map). Chatto and Windus. 16s. 


THERE ARE TWO subjects to this book—folk-rite, and the Pyrenees. By 
virtue of the first, it should come under anthropology, but because of 
the last I give myself right to review it ; and as I have not the face to 
appear in the same section as Dr. Raymond Firth, here it is, classed as 
“ countryside ”’. 

It is one of the faults of a fascinating book that there is not enough of 
the countryside in it. Examining myth and magic, ritual dances, dramas, 
and festivals, the author is too inside her subject to give us the externals. 
She tells us that Ustaritz has a dance in which a part is played by 
“ men-women in red skirts, sheep-bells on belts, and wearing hig 
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masked headdresses with flashing mirrors. Cow-tails in hand, they run 
after the women and children ”. But she does not tell us how outwardly 
serene is Ustaritz, a village on the railway line to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port. 
It is the same with Ainhoa, on the main road from Biarritz. It presents 
check cloths to the world, and petrol pumps are its only apparent 
totems. Behind this go on ritual and magic, and by not putting the 
two side by side the author robs readers of revealing information and 
her own work of-valuable contrast. ‘An intruding company of 
masquerade dancers will have their ‘ traces burnt ’—by ‘ straw laid 
on the road they have passed and set alight—a deadly insult ’!”’ 
And “In Ariége you jump the fire barefoot, give smoked grain 
to the hens to preserve them from foxes, or make the sign of the cross 
on each farm animal”. Moreover, ‘‘ young men put on wild cats’ 
skins and a pair of horns, wherewith to horn each other furious'y ”’, 
and in the Basque country “family tombs belong to the house, 
not to its occupants, and are sold with the property”’. Most of this, 
barbaric, cruel, obscene and beautifully significant, occurs not in 
mountain fastnesses but in villages which, until the Civil War, . were 
either themselves tourist resorts or were within a stone’s throw of such 
centres as St. Jean-de-Luz, Ax-les-Thermes, Luchon (where some of 
the most phallic proceedings go on). 

The author takes the mountains valley by valley. This does not seem 
to me a good plan, for it produces an effect of repetition. It might have 
been better to have traced one dance or custom at a time, as it appeared 
in each valley. There is rather a tendency to say, at Elizondo this and 
this happens, in Aurresku that. This gives too much the air of a catalogue. 
But the author must have found it hard to accommodate her material 
into shape, and if this is more a collection of notes on fertility rites, 
Rock Goddess and Bear Hunt myth, than the final work on these 
subjects, it is to be hoped that this author will produce that final 
work, for she knows what it is all about, and she can relate it to folk- 
lore in other lands. 


ROBERT HERRING 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES. By CwHaRLES BRADLEY Forp. 
With 92 Illustrations in Colour. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


I pip Nor read The Landscape of England, and now I do not think 
I would have liked it. The Coloured Counties started by being a revision 
of that work ; it is now what the author hopes is “a fresh and more 
adequate covering to an older framework”. But it begins with the 
words “ Nowhere else, probably ”, and we are not through the first 
paragraph before England is called a garden. It is evident that we are 
to be offered neither unusual information nor originality in presenting 
the familiar. The author trots us along on a rapidly conducted tour 
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of the English counties, with commentary in such woolly terms as these : 
“ Nevertheless, the countryside as a whole preserves a multitude of 
pleasant unspoilt spots—such a multitude, indeed, that it will be hard 
to do justice to them in the course of a short chapter.” This sort of 
short-circuit statement gives the book an embarrassing air of apologetic 
enthusiasm. We are led to think we are going to hear of these “ pleasant 
spots ”’, then we find the author has not room for them in his chapter. 
That being so, we turn to the pictures. The book is illustrated entirely 
with colour photographs, and the results are not encouraging. There 
are exceptions, but the majority of the pictures look as though the 
countryside had been seen through a sheet of gelatine. The buildings 
in the worst look like jujubes and the foliage like jelly. Even in the best 
there is a softening of definition and light-values, for which the quality 
of the colour itself offers no compensation. 
A. WILLS 


NAUTICAL LITERATURE 


SAILING AND CRUISING (For the small boat owner). By K. 
ADLARD Coes. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


It 1s A pleasure to pick up a book as widely informative and so well 
illustrated as Mr. Coles’ book on Sailing and Cruising. Every aspect of 
the subject is dealt with by a writer with much experience, from his 
“‘ Introduction to a Dinghy ’’, to the first sail one takes, and so on to 
Navigation (always a fascinating subject), the etiquette of Flags, and 
the gear of sailing craft. This book should appeal to everybody who 
likes the smell of salt water and white sails in the wind. Unlike so 
many books of this kind the reader is not left floundering in a mass 
of technical detail, for Mr. Coles has a style at once lucid and interesting, 
so that the reader who picks up this book will find it a pleasure and not 


a task. 
JAMES HANLEY 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN NICOL, MARINER. 
With a Foreword and Afterword by ALEXANDER LaING. Cassell. 
ros. 6d. 


THERE IS SOMETHING undeniably fascinating about a good sea yarn— 
the real enthusiast for this type of literature is insatiable, and no matter 
how many yarns he may have read previously, will always grab the 
opportunity to read another. The opportunity for reading John Nicol’s 
narrative is even more worth grabbing than most ; it is therefore very 
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surprising to learn from the introduction that this autobiography of the 
fo’c’sle and other memoirs of the same type of which there had been 
numerous examples during the twenty-five years before Dana, should 
have remained so unnoticed until the appearance of his great work which 
has since been frequently and erroneously regarded as the first example 
of its kind. It was by no means the first ; as we have seen, there were 
many precedents, but owing to the snobbishness which reigned among 
the literary critics of the time, all written works and opinions originating 
from the lower classes, were deliberately smothered and denied any 
form of constructive publicity. Dana was the first successful pioneer to 
lift the social ban on fo’c’sle autobiographies ; after the appearance of 
his work, the world rapidly became fo’c’sle conscious. But it is extra- 
ordinary that in spite of this new tide of interest, Nicol’s memoirs 
should have remained in the dark, where the general public was 
concerned. 

Alexander Laing has done the present generation a great service by 
discovering these memoirs, and re-editing them with an extremely 
interesting introduction and afterword; he has moulded Nicol’s 
original manuscript into an exciting, swiftly moving story, full of action 
and the strong personality of the narrator. 


PERDITA PENARTH 


IN THE WATCH BELOW. By Hartiey KempBayt Coox. Dent. 5s. 


TIME OFF, LIKE most aspects of ship’s routine, has seen many alterations 
with the advent of modern conditions. The days when sails had to be 
furled, riggings climbed, and the elements struggled against without 
mechanical aid, are now over; life at sea is no longer such a hectic 
and strenuous affair, that meals and a warm bunk occupy a man’s 
entire thoughts on coming off duty. The author shows us how, with 
improved accommodation and regular hours off duty, there is an 
increasing urge for self-expression among ship’s crews, and a genuine 
wish with these men, to study and improve their minds, either for their 
own private satisfaction, or, quite frequently, as a means to furthering 
their careers. 

A book on this subject could easily become a rather tiresome set of 
theories and dissertations, put forward by a patronizing outside observer 
without any real understanding of the situation. Mr. Cook has skilfully 
avoided this, by letting the seamen speak for themselves wherever 
possible ; he has been particularly fortunate in his supply of first 
hand material, and the reader, on finishing In the Watch Below really 
feels that he has been given the full value of authentic and interesting 
information that the title led him to expect. 


PERDITA PENARTH 
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ied bial ene 


TTHE HERNE’S EGG. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 5S. 


IN HIs NEW play Mr. Yeats continues to elaborate his love of Gaelic 
mythology, his passion for human passions, and his magnificent 
manipulation of words. I think that what is least good in this particular 
play is the first quality, the rather cumbersome and crepitating machinery 
of a not too good mythology ; what is most admirable the concern with 
the mutations of human passions ; and what is most expert and extra- 
ordinary the way in which the words come and move and militate. Thus 
I consider that the vulnerable plane of the play is that on which it 
really devolves : the semi-divine plane where the Great Herne, attended 
by the Priestess Attracta, sits just above the wings and guffaws down at 
the King of Connaught and his six rapscallion soldiers : for these men 
are magnificent, and the scene in which they violate Attracta to violate 
the Great Herne, is conspicuously fine: personally I like this most 
because I understand the soldiers and the priestess—they become actual 
creations or creatures—whereas the Great Herne, who merely sits and 
broods and governs, looses his look of immortal authority when he 
leaves the bogs and shadows of his native place. He is, as it were, the 
Jabberwock of Connaught, with a hint of the owl and the pheenix. 
And against the nothing less than superb humanity of the King and 
his soldiers, the Herne looks a trifle taxidermic. ‘The character of 
Attracta the Priestess succeeds in suggesting the real female quality of 
collusion or double sympathy so well that one feels that she, rather than 
Congal, King of Connaught, must be the true protagonist. But I have 
the impression that these implications have arisen almost adventitously 
from the play : and this is of course a trick of legerdemain that most good 
poets quite intentionally exploit. Especially when this particular poet 
is capable of writing such flesh-and-bone lines as, for instance : 

I am Kind Congal of Connaught and of Tara, 

That wise, victorious, voluble, unlucky, 

Blasphemous, famous, and infamous man. 

Fool, take this spit when red with blood, 

Show it to the people and get all the pennies. 
Indeed, so impressive is the run of reality’s blood in the play, the 
passion tawdry but strong, the logic simple but fundamental, that the 
image of the Great Herne in the rear and shadow becomes by contrast 
less impressive than absurd, and less fabulous than sorry. What makes 
the play a representative work of Mr. Yeats is mainly the words and the 
characters—but the extraordinary interpenetration of the real and 
the shadowy, the anemic myth and the bloody man, the credible 
and the simply incredible, also shows the hand of a grand if erratic 


poet. 
GEORGE BARKER 
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BEST AUSTRALIAN ONE-ACT PLAYS. Edited by WILLIAM 
Moore and T. INctis Moore. Angus and Robertson. Sydney. 6s. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF the commercial theatre has gone even farther in 
Australia than in this country, Sydney with over a million inhabitants 
has but one “house”. But;as in this country, there has been an accom- 
panying revival of interest in drama ; “ Little Theatres ” and amateur 
groups are everywhere active. This collection of twenty one-act plays 
selected from over-200 bears eloquent witness to the interest taken. 
In a charming and modest preface Mr. William Moore explains that he 
has chosen these plays especially for their Australian “ flavour”. And 
it is this native quality that gives them interest. They are on the whole 
efficiently constructed and should act well. Most of the contributions 
are of the magazine story type but without the characteristic machine 
made lack of vitality ; they have a confidence in their achievement. But 
a nostalgic element, clinging to a culture and standards which no longer 
express a contemporary life produces a fundamental artificiality. Such 
plays as Louis Esson’s Andeganora, Lloyd Ross’s The Rustling Leaves, 
Montague Grover’s Gib It Tshillin’ and Bernard Cronin’s Stampede, 
though differing widely in achievement, have in common an attempt to 
get away from the derivative tendencies which limit so many of the 
others. Mr. T. Inglis Moore has an informative note on the develop- 
ment of the Australian drama. 


D. STURGE MOORE 


pware es PLAYS. A Commentary. By M. R. Ripiey. Dent. 
s. 6d. 


THE EDITOR OF the New Temple Shakespeare kept his comments so 
concise that it was possible, as I said at the time, to find him almost 
perfunctory. The comments are now collected, in an expanded form. 
This means that what in the Temple version read as “‘ the details of 


the stage are a matter of dispute, but its main features are clear ”, 
becomes in the new volume 


“The exact details of that stage are a matter of minute and acrimonious dispute 
but the main features of the stage of the public theatres are clear.” 

Most of us know the trial of being told to ‘‘ keep it short”: most 
of us know the temptation, in re-writing, to let one’s self go. But victory 
lies in re-considering what has been written, not in verbosity. Ridley 
does not wholly re-decorate. He includes various points before omitted 
and in the chapter on Shakespeare’s Verse, for instance, he uses different 
examples. But in the main, it’s the old donnish custom—expansion is 
that of width, not depth. A good fireside tutor-talk is lengthened to a 
lecture. More leaves, less fruit. Ridley’s editorship, not notable for 
scholarship, provided pleasant prefaces to the plays. They were, 
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however, scarcely worth reproducing, if they were to be re-written 
without being re-thought, in a volume beyond the price of those most 
likely to benefit from them in their original form. 


TREVOR JAMES 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DISTRESSED AREAS. By Wa. 
HANNINGTON. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Wat HANNINGTON is the able and eloquent spokesman of the 
victims. He describes with well marshalled facts the economic and 
social wretchedness of the Unemployed and their dependants. He can 
give you, too, the economic and social causes of the withering disease 
of Unemployment. Capitalism is the Monster, heedless of its murders, 
but cunning to sustain the satisfaction of its greed. 

The author reviews all the schemes by which the capitalist in power 
contrives to conceal his crimes and to give them the camouflage of 
citizen service. Slums, Means Test, exploitation of labour transferred 
from Distressed Areas, remain, and salve is offered by way of camps 
(where the men are segregated from their families and are ‘“‘ merely ” 
occupied or are underpaid), land settlement, in which there is small 
chance of success (again, in a capitalist world), and a multitude of pallia- 
tives which, the author insists, are an affront to the honourable working 
man. 

As stated, the facts are indisputable. The author, as leader of the 
National Union of Unemployed Workers, has all the equipment and 
fervour of the Chartists. He and his book are a terrific challenge to those 
on whom responsibility for the misery and destruction rests. And his 
photographs are an insistence on his array of facts. 

The weakness of the book is in its immoderation. But who can 
blame a man whose passion is roused by a society that flourishes on such 
human sacrifice ? 

Mr. Hannington adds to his outcry against poverty in a world of 
plenty, a warning against the imminent dangers of fascism. Loss of 
liberty, loss of civil rights will affect Employed as well as Unemployed, 
and the frightfulness of tyranny may become universal. ‘The only 
remedy, he insists, against the actual as well as the potential evils of 
chaotic Capitalism and fascism, is economically sound and justly 
regulated Socialism. 7 

This is an important document in spite of its vehemence and militancy. 
No one can blame the Advocate for omitting to give the “ other side ” 
—or even to credit the third party who is attempting to prevent the 
wounds from becoming septic. 

ELLEN HART 
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THE INDISCRETIONS OF A WARDEN. By Basit HENRIQUES. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HERE ARE THE cheerful reminiscences of Mr. Henriques’ life work. 
He and his wife have ministered to the erring, the sick, the under- 
privileged. More, they have devoted themselves to them. And so 
stalwart are they that they have survived, unscathed by pride or undue 
satisfaction. ‘They have not striven against the grim and pervading 
economic causes, but they have with boundless good sense, good will, 
humanity, and generous energy brought help so that those, their friends, 
might help themselves and gain self-respect and live at peace within the 
law. 

In recalling his experiences, Mr. Henriques throws a light on man 
of the anomalies of the social services as.they work in the East End. 
The hospitals, the Juvenile Courts and Probation system, the Clubs 
and Charitable Trusts. At one moment he shows the simplicity of the 
problem and at another its infinite complexity. All who have the care 
of young people should heed his findings. He has not known corporal 
punishment help offenders, and he has remarked that a high percentage 
of law-breakers came from acutely unhappy homes, for the most part 
those where the child had lost one or both parents. 

Mr. Henriques, proudly a Jew, has given magnificent service to his 
own people, but he has also, it is evident, felt impartial about religion 
where help was needed. In this way he must have made a great con- 
tribution to peace in the East End, and in himself must be a defence 
against anti-Semitism. 

It is interesting to note that the author who has so valiantly and 
peaceably striven against the destructive forces of Society should almost 
without question accept crimes of war. He writes of his experience on 
active service in France with the first Tanks, and records : “‘ The nervous 
strain in the first battle of the Tanks for officers and crew alike was 
ghastly. Of my company, one officer went mad and shot his engine to 
make it go faster, another shot himself because he thought he had failed 
to do as well as he ought, two others, including myself, had what I 
suppose can be called a nervous breakdown.” How is it that when war 
is concerned, his passion for justice and against waste of human life 
is insulated ? 


ELLEN HART 


INDIA 


YOGA. By K. T. Bewanan. Secker and Warburg. tos. 6d. 


SIncE Max MULLER and Cowell, Barnett and Konow, Coomaraswamy 
and Woodroffe began to translate and interpret the Sacred Books 
of the Hindus in Europe, the general thesis of ancient Indian thought 
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has become familiar to the intelligent Western reader. But not only 
have the specific doctrines been neglected to this day, even the difficulties 
of finding the exact words in modern European languages for the 
signification of esoteric Sanskrit terminology have not yet begun to be 
surmounted. The vulgarities of Major Yeats-Brown and the orange- 
robed yogis in Mayfair and Manhattan have introduced a currency 
of practice and belief, which, as bad money drives out good, has rendered 
the subtleties of Hindu ritualistic psychology obsolete before the rope 
trick and the jugglery which can summon scents out of nothingness. 
Dr. Behanan’s book is an able and serious attempt to define some of 
the nomenclature of Yogic philosophy more adequately in conformity 
with European scientific modes. 

Yoga simply means union with the pure self, and is achieved through 
certain methods of contemplation or some mental conception either 
in the imagination or by the fixture of attention on a physical image 
of the idea to be realized. 

The difficulties of such contemplation, as indeed of any attempt 
at concentration, must be obvious to everyone. And most of us have 
experienced the other phenomena that when we are least concerned 
to think concentratedly we sometimes have an intense realization 
of some aspect of life and the mind becomes extraordinarily lucid and 
thereby achieves an exaltation of our faculties which is akin to absolute 
bliss even though it be a realization of dire pain. For instance, one 
wakes suddenly after a very brief spell of sleep in the night to find 
that one’s brain is in a state of furious activity bordering on an insanity 
which is neither hysteria nor the effect of an abnormal dream state. 
One’s power of comprehension is more than normal and yet the images 
vanish before one can control them or realize them in the memory 
image. It is precisely this vacillation of thought at its intensest that 
yoga seeks to control. 

There are various forms of yoga. I shall briefly notice a few facts 
about Hatha Yoga, the form which lays down rules for the cultivation 
of the body with a view to intensifying the mind. 

Like all Hindu arts and sciences the invention of the modes of physical 
culture is ascribed to the God Siva, the symbol of the great forces of 
nature, who practises asceticism in the Himalayas. ‘The Great God is 
supposed to have originated a million exercises by means of which 
the body can be fitted to endure through the long struggle of the self 
with Maya, the sheaths of illusory experience that accrue to it in this 
world, but He prepared a special course of eighty-four for the 
convenience of his consort Parvati. 

The exercises are not supposed to be for triflers and are acquired 
only through long and arduous practice, conditioned by dieting and 
moral rules : “ Easy is it to stand upon the sharpened edges of razors,” 
it is said, ‘“‘ but hard for the uncontrolled to stand by the discipline of 
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yoga.” The actual postures vary from standing on one’s head to standing 
on one leg. The practice of these asanas secures steadiness of position, 
health, and lightness of the body. But, of course, after a certain age, 
or once one’s body has stiffened, no beginner can hope for success, as 
suppleness is an essential condition in the potential yogi. And, though 
any contortionist buffoon may be able to assume the prescribed postures, 
the students of the Hatha Yoga can only achieve purity by developing 
an intense mental attitude. . j 

Of the eighty-four postures thirty-two are the basically important, 
the effect of most of them being to develop the mind. The rest are 
designed to cure certain diseases, such as intestinal stasis or to check 
individual tendencies or inclinations through the control of nervous 
organs. 


MULK RAJ ANAND 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA. By IgzBat Sincu. Boriswood. 15s. 


WHATEVER THE NEED for another scholarly book on Buddhism, a modern, 
unacademic life of the Buddha was badly wanted, and Mr. Singh has 
produced a brilliant biography, written in an accent which we can under- 
stand and from the point of view of a self-consciousness which in all 
the “‘ ecstasy of its delirium” is contemporary. For once we get in 
Mr. Singh’s pages a human figure, divested of all the legendary trappings 
that the devoted idolators of the past as well as the biographers of our 
day have wrapped round him, battling with problems realistically, 
almost mundanely, and preaching a way which, for all the subtleties 
that led to its conception, was as simple and direct as a psychological 
experience of the most intense character could make it. 

After a lucid, though necessarily brief, picture of the transition from 
the ancient, preclassical, to the modern, classical world which saw the 
rise and fall of many empires and the quick succession of many social 
forms. Mr. Singh traces the emergence in the minds of men about the 
seventh century before Christ of a new human attitude through the 
explosion of the belief in myth, which had persisted in one form or 
another ever since man became aware of man and of the powers of nature 
about him—through the stress of questioning and the bafflement 
consequent upon speculation. In Gautama this new human attitude 
cpvetauized through a crucial psychological experience of a very personal 

ind. 

The facts of Gautama’s life are obscured by legend and though 
Mr. Singh attempts at length to sift the imaginary accounts for such 
hints as may enable him to reconstruct a realistic portrait of the man, 
he does not want to emphasize them, for he believes that there is 
enough in the actual teaching of the Buddha to indicate the nature of his 
experience. Suffice it to say that Gautama was born in the north Indian 
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republic of Kapilvastu to well-to-do parents of the second highest caste, 
that he grew up in luxury, was married early, and partook of a gay and 
splendid living, till one day he suddenly left home and wandered 
for years inquiring, questioning, debating with the then powerful 
pundits of Hinduism, and refuting the various schools of philosophy that 
held sway. After an acute mental struggle, he is said to have understood 
the meaning of existence, and he set out to preach the truth as he con- 
ceived it. 

“The world we live in is a world of pain, the inexorable process of 
life and death, the process of becoming and ceasing to be, is profoundly 
bound up with suffering ; at the root of it there is an ever throbbing 
sense of grief, of deficit, and desolation, like a thorn in the flesh. This, 
in essence, is the ‘ noble truth of pain ’.”” And this Mr. Singh interprets 
to be “ the starting point of Gautama’s critique of life”. Although, 
however, ‘‘ this psychological fact is the most universal, the most 
significant element in human awareness,” it is not claimed “ that the 
truth of pain is all-comprehensive ”’. It is only a condition, and “ every 
condition according to Gautama has a cause’. And what is this cause ? 
The answer is implicit in the title of the first sermon : “ The Conflagra- 
tion of the Senses’, meaning desire; we suffer because we desire. 
How then are we to bring about a cessation of suffering ? The Buddha 
demands a renunciation of desire, “ a conscious and intelligent renuncia- 
tion of the element of irritation in the human psyche, a conscious and 
intelligent abandonment of the grasping attitude of men.”” And what is 
the way ? “ The way is a paradox, the way is of the world, and yet it is 
not a worldly way.” The way is non-attachment and the practice in this 
world of the eight virtues. 

Mr. Singh is embarrassed after his enthusiastic exposition of this 
paradox to find, not only that the way has been hard for people to perceive 
but harder to follow. The whole gamut of Buddhist art and literature 
bears evidence to a practice which was completely opposite to the gospel 
of the ‘‘ blessed one’, and shows how the purity of the Buddha’s 
teaching soon became encrusted with that mendacity and superstition 
which springs from the weakness of men. 

It was the recognition by the Hindu priestcraft of human weaknesses 
as well as the contradictory social and individual values of humanity 
at large that enabled them to assimilate Buddhism into the texture of 
their own belief, to pervert it and to emasculate it. They could not have 
used a more effective weapon to counteract the influence of the Buddha 
than to accept his teaching ad hoc, however illogical they thought it, and 
to ignore that fact that the ‘‘ blessed one ” attached more value to his 
individual experience than to the moral values he built on it. The tests 
that the Buddha demanded he himself could not fulfil. And, of course, 
Mr. Singh strives in vain for the resurrection of the ideal. For, the 
individualism of the Buddha was engendered by the dialectics of early 
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feudalism and, however valid his emotional experiences may be to 
certain unique men of our time, the facts of contemporary history dictate 
a more direct relationship between the individual (as against the 


individualist) and the community. 
MULK RAJ ANAND 


SPAIN 


CATALONIA INFELIX. By E. ALtison Peers. Methuen. ros. 6d. 


INSIDE THE COVER of this book is printed a picturesque map of the 
Southern Coast of Spain embellished with an insignia copied from a 
detail of the Town Hall in Barcelona, and with two full-rigged sailing 
ships floating on the calm Mediterranean. Consciously or unconsciously 
the artist has here excellently interpreted the spirit of Professor Allison 
Peers contemplating Catalonia. Professor Peers, as the early chapters of 
this book show, has a loving and exact knowledge of the history of 
Catalonia, a deep respect for Catalonian nationalism in its most narrow 
and pedantic form. He understands fully the minds of those who wish 
to revive a language fallen into disuse, resuscitate a dying culture and 
multiply all the divisions which make one man incapable of under- 
standing the humanity of another living in a different region ; 
what he fails to understand is that the struggle for independence is 
connected with other kinds of freedom than the right to specialize ina 
small branch of academic researches. He is shocked to the heart by the 
vulgarity of the workers who want to gain economic advantages from 
the independence of Catalonia. To a purist like Professor Peers a 
federalized Catalonia, or a Catalonia existing within a Spanish Republic, 
or a Catalan Soviet in a Union of Spanish Republics, is not Catalan 
nationalism at all—it savours of modernity, it savours of ugly inter- 
nationalism ! 

To him, Sefior Companys, when he declared a Republic and resisted 
the Central Government in 1934, ‘“‘ betrayed ” the Catalan nationalists. 
It is typical of those small discrepancies which the watchful reader 
cannot help observing in this careful but not always ingenuous book 
that Professor Peers describes Companys’s action in 1934 as though 
it were completely isolated and against the will of the people of Barcelona. 
Yet he also describes how in February, 1936, “ the liberated prisoners ” 
(i.e. the Companys’ cabinet) ‘“ were given a tumultuous reception, and 
at once took up their work as if nothing had happened.”’ The reader who 
knows nothing of Spain will wonder whether the inconsistency here 
is due to the people of Barcelona, or to a misunderstanding of the 
situation in 1934 by Professor Peers. 

Towards the end of the book the exploits of the workers become 
shocking indeed. It comes rather as a surprise to the reader to discover 
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that the people of Barcelona, whose réle seems to Professor Peers so 
irrelevant to the picturesque aspects of Catalan culture, are able to 
stamp out a well-organized military rebellion in the centre of their city 
within a few hours. It is disappointing to find Peers having to admit 
that many of the writers and artists in Catalonia support the workers 
because they believe—strangest reason of all—that the workers care 
deeply about culture. Another betrayal of Catalan nationalism ! Worst 
of all there are many people in Catalonia who do not trust General 
Franco’s statement that when he gains power he will respect “ the 
peculiarity of each region”. “It is unthinkable,” says Peers, that 
the promises of Franco and Mola were ‘‘ made to win favour”. Yet 
doesn’t Professor Peers himself relate the promises of Primo de 
Rivera—to ‘‘ love Catalonia ’’, and what followed ? 

Professor Peers sees little hope for the future, so he returns in his last 
pages to his faith in “culture”. ‘‘ It may well be that for the next 
decade... this . . . people will have little other outlet for its sense of 
nationality than the cultivation of a spiritual intimacy with the peoples 
so nearly related toit . . . ” Olé! Professor Peers Felix ! Yet the Catalan 
writers, the living heirs of Catalan culture, seek other outlets and less 


spiritual intimacies. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


STORM OVER SPAIN. By Marin MITcHELL. Secker and Warburg. 6s. 
BOADILLA. By Esmonp RomILLy. Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


ALMOST AS MANY books about Spain have been published recently 
as there are days in the year. They fall into roughly three groups. 
There is an account of their experiences by people who have actually 
fought and worked there, the volumes vary in quality but all are valuable 
to the historian and psychologist. Then there are travellers who have 
rushed into print their Spanish adventures prior to 1936, often sprinkled 
with political views snatched too obviously from textbooks. Finally, 
we have a few volumes by Spanish writers, some of them the most 
valuable comment we yet have and others mere propaganda. _ 

It is inevitable that there should be a temporary quality in most 
of these publications, but those of us who are interested in democracy 
and freedom, should try to read as many as we can, in order to form as 
complete a picture as possible of events. ; 

In Storm Over Spain we have the account of a trip made in 1936 by an 
Irishwoman and her Hungarian friend. It is pleasantly written but of 
no outstanding merit as far as the merely descriptive chapters are 
concerned. What is valuable is that it is a book written calmly and 
cautiously to explain to Irish Roman Catholics that there is no inherent 


hostility to religion in Loyalist Spain. The moderation of the account 
N 
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should give it wide reading, particularly among Irish readers and those 
puzzled by the religious side of the struggle. 

Boadilla is Esmond Romilly’s account of his service with the Inter- 
national Brigade. He will be remembered by many readers as co-author 
of Out of Bounds, still in my opinion, one of the best first-hand accounts 
of our antiquated school system. This new book is tragic proof to me 
of how even rebels against it are stamped with our educational defects. 
The last chapter where he describes the attack in which most of his 
comrades were killed, is serious and moving, but the book in general 
is too romantic, too unsure of what the struggle represented, and this 
is not the fault of the author but of a training that flung him into an 
adult world with less than nursery preparation. 

Neither book is of outstanding importance but each adds details 
to our knowledge of the war. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


ARMAMENTS 


KRUPP. By BERNHARD MENNE. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 


THIS IS AN extremely interesting and important book. Mr. Menne 
was forced to leave Germany because the Gestapo quite rightly realized 
that his research into the Krupp armament combine was a form of high 
treason. But in spite of this fact he carefully avoids the noisy polemic. 
His technique clearly succeeds, and his sweet reasonableness contains 
a sting far sharper than any amount of irritating abuse. 

The author traces the history of the Krupps from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and gives an interesting picture of a typical 
successful bourgeois family. Even astute and unscrupulous business 
men, however, could not make much headway in divided Germany. But 
the Zollverein in 1833, coupled with the demand for steel which the 
new railways created, provided a stimulus which inaugurated the modern 
power of Krupps. 

Soon afterwards the firm began the production of arms. As always 
slow in the acceptance of new ideas but skilled in methods of finance 
and organization, Krupps began to win for themselves the unique 
position in German armament production which they still maintain. 
Their methods involved the cultivation of intimate relations with the 
Imperial ménage ; the encouragement of national rivalries to stimulate 
international sales ; and complete lack of scruples in treatment of their 
own inventors and of their competitors’ inventions. 

But there were lean decades ahead, until German imperialism led to 
a stupendous increase in demand for armaments. After that the future 
was assured. Even the years of general slump were effectively relieved 
by forceful encouragement of the belief that Krupps were a national 
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asset which must be maintained even at the cost of enormous state 
subsidies. ‘The end of the Great War was a tragedy, even though 
Social-Democratic Germany continued these subsidies. However, 
no armament firm could remain content with producing the machines of 
peace and Krupp was waiting for the counter-revolution. While still 
preferring “ the responsible independence of industrial administration ” 
to totalitarianism, they realized that these were no longer the only 
alternatives. In January, 1933, and again in June, 1934, Krupps showed 
clearly their identification with Germany’s reactionary triumvirate. 


Do not miss this remarkable book. 
JOHN MADGE 


ART 


THE PAINTER’S OBJECT. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Myranwy Evans. Gerald Howe. tos. 6d. 


THIs Is A collection of essays, notes, conversations, critiques, and so forth 
coming from the most vital and interesting group of persons at present 
working in the field of visual art. It does not pretend to include every- 
one, and some of the contributors are more important than others ; 
but all considered, and with its illustrations, it does make up about the 
best guide-book available to the “ new country ”—of contemporary 
painting, sculpture, and intermediate art forms now invigorating the 
landscape. In two respects at least it is an important and necessary 
book. In the first place, it contains some first-hand technical exposition 
by some first-rate artists—a phenomenon as valuable as it is rare. Our 
time is fortunate in possessing artists so articulate in prose, as well as 
in their chosen media, as Picasso, Hélion, Moore, and Kandinsky ; 
and here they speak to some purpose. In the second place, none of 
these artists is an art-for-art’s-saker, totally submerged in the sloppy 
preoccupations of la vie bohéme : each is aware of life in its complexity, 
comprehending “art ’”’ and equally “the contemporary situation ”. 
Moreover, being on the whole more intelligent than the general run of 
literary gents, they have not collapsed lazily into the cosy and facile 
trap of political partisanship. They are “aware”, they are “ con- 
cerned ”’, but they are not “ involved ”’ : simply because it is (as artists) 
that they themselves do the necessary “involving”. ‘The attitude 
can perhaps best be illustrated by quotation. Picasso, whom the Spanish 
Government appointed titular head of the Prado, painted a large mural 
on the theme of Guernica, here illustrated. “ It is a terrible picture of 
atrocities that would turn one’s hair white if one met them in real life,” 
says Miss Evans, but not “ the wild testament of a man distracted by 
the thought of his tortured country, and least of all is it a “ Red Govern- 
ment” poster screaming horrors to a panic-stricken intelligentsia. 
It is a passionate recognition of facts, so purged as to become almost 
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detached statement, and ultimately so unrealistic as to be almost as 
abstract as his most abstract painting.” Says Picasso himself: “ I deal 
with painting as I deal with things. I paint a window just as I look out 
of a window. If a window looks wrong in a picture open I draw the 
curtain and shut it, just as I would in my own room. One must act in 
painting as one does in life, directly.” Says Chirico: ‘“‘ Nulla sine 
narratione ars. But by the word ‘ narration ’ we understand here not the 
description of a scene or an historic event ...a work of art should 
unfold things that lie without the limits of its theme.’’ Henry Moore : 
“Violent quarrel . . . seems to me quite unnecessary. All good art has 
contained both abstract and surrealist elements, both classical and 
romantic elements—order and surprise, intellect and imagination, 
conscious and unconscious.” Jean Hélion : “‘ The world, the immediate 
one, is not disposed only to be seen, but to be lived through by all 
means. .. . I understand abstract art as an attempt to feed imagination 
with a world built through the basic sensations of the eyes... the 
spectator can enjoy painting first as a voyage, and through its motion 
get an emotion going deep into itself, where perhaps we meet.” 

Fernand Léger hits an old nail a good whack (and it hasn’t yet gone 
in) : “ If our work has not yet penetrated to the large public I repeat it is 
the fault of the existing social order and not because our work lacks 
humanity.”’ Of all these essays—there are others by Paul Nash, John 
Piper, Julian Trevelyan, Max Ernst, Graham Sutherland, that each 
for itself deserves reading, and all together for their cumulative value— 
those by Léger and Ozenfant are of the greatest sociological interest. 
M. Ozenfant on “ Serial Art ”’ pleads for art-for-the-people from a new 
standpoint: “art that serves the masses because it elevates them.” 
He shows that the taste of the workers is, where not tampered with by 
commercial greed, healthy enough. We need, he says, new facilities 
for manufacturing and marketing facsimile reproductions of good con- 
temporary works of art, and also a means of “ raising the people to the 
level of art’. It seems to me increasingly probable that the cinema, in 
one form or another, will shortly supply these needs. A lending library 
of micro films, plus a home projector for all, might work wonders. And 
the cinema has not yet tapped a fraction of its potential resources for 
original creative work. I should like to see filmed a ballet by Calder, 
who describes the mechanics of his dynamic abstractions in an illustrated 
note in this book; and Moholy-Nagy’s ‘“‘ Once a Chicken, Always a 
Chicken ”’, the scenario with which this book closes. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


COLOUR AND FORM. By Aprtan Stoxgs. Faber. 6s. 


COLOUR HAS IN the course of time played a great many different parts in 
the game of painting. At its simplest, colour is the sensuous, feminine, 
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attractive element that ideally complements, rather than opposes, plastic 
form. Colour can catch the eye of the child and the passer-by ; and its 
more direct and spectacular possibilities are therefore exploited in the 
nursery and on the hoardings, just as its more subtle potentialities have 
been used in the embellishment of manuscripts or, in pictorial art, to 
heighten a dramatic theme. But colour is the ephemeral element in the 
partnership, and form the eternal ; and so much of the world’s greatest 
art, in sculpture, draughtsmanship, and calligraphy, has deliberately 
eschewed this treacherous luxury. ‘‘ What kind of Intellects must he 
have who sees only the Colours of things and not the Forms of things,” 
said the scornful Blake. On the other hand many artists have been 
haunted by dreams of an art of colour that should be as pure and abstract 
as music. For certain reasons the very interesting experiments along 
these lines, even those, like the abstract colour-films of Len Lye 
and others which introduce time and sequence, have not been 
entirely satisfying. The reasons are complex and need not be gone 
into here, but one may be mentioned : it is, that our reactions to given 
colour-statements are apt to be highly subjective, differing greatly with 
the individual. It is all very well to say, with Mr. Stokes, that ‘‘ reds are 
truculent ”’: but the generalization is useless when we consider that 
for every aggressive red, for danger, anger, revenge, etc., associated with 
blood or fire, we can find roses and cherries, dawns and damasks, 
that represent for many modesty incarnate. The discovery that words 
have “ colours ” has been the despair of investigators like Galton. That 
colours carry overtones of “‘ meaning ”’, like the words of a poem, is 
equally evident, but nobody is likely to do more with that aspect of 
colour than Kandinsky, of whose theory (The Art of Spiritual Harmony) 
and practice alike Mr. Stokes seems to be unaware. That the late Roger 
Fry’s essay on Plastic Colour should also apparently have escaped 
Mr. Stokes’ attention is to be deplored, for substantially that subject 
is the theme of this book. As many painters, ancient and modern, have 
recognized, colour need not fight form, in an assertive decorativeness, 
any more than it can ever wholly escape form, in an arcane game 
of emotional symbolism ; but it can be employed to enhance, explain, 
and realize the three-dimensional fiction, plastic pattern, on a plane 
surface. In its simplest aspect this phenomenon can be seen sometimes 
in stained glass. 

Cézanne’s well-known series of views of Mt. St. Victoire, seen 
across the sunlit champagne of Provence, exemplifies a slightly more 
complex use of the same principle, where chords of luminous 
greens and oranges, in the foreground, are modulated, in the warm 
middle-distance respectively through blues and reds to an ultimate 
pinnacle of shimmering violets. Cézanne’s technique was in detail 
far more elaborate, of course, than this instance may suggest. 
Where other painters invariably transposed nature into another and 
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more manageable key, lowering the tones and simplifying the colour- 
scale, Cézanne used the full impressionist palette in order to obtain 
maximum luminosity and brilliance, at the same time making his 
pigments express, without recourse to what used to be called ‘‘ shading ”’, 
the plenitude of forms organized in space. This is not the only side of 
Cézanne’s practice that has been misunderstood or neglected by his 
disciples, and Mr. Stokes follows the tradition of recent critics only in 
exhibiting a new private version of the “ real’ Cézanne. With such 
incidental comments, discursive asides, analogies and homely examples, 
the works of Mr. Stokes always repay the reader. His plums, of which 
there is a good plenty, are better than his puddings. Or, the ostensible 
theme of this book seems to me to be less important, as well as less novel, 
than much of its incidental substance. It starts by reacting against 
“Significant Form”, and becomes increasingly a piece of special 
pleading for (in effect) significant colour, with illustrations from Piero 
and Matisse. The analogy with modelling versus carving is confusing 
rather than helpful ; if I may permit myself a more intelligible metaphor, 
Mr. Stokes is really only telling us that the best art follows not a 
melodic or a contrapuntal pattern but, first and last, an harmonic one. 
Aside from that, this is a useful treatise on what might be termed the 
relativity of colour. ‘The ordinary reader would find the book less 
forbidding with the provision of a few plates and an index, or at least 
some indication, if only by chapter headings, of the nature and approxi- 
mate whereabouts of its various contents. 


HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE BOOK OF 
JOB. Dent. 21s. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THORNTON’S 
VIRGIL. The Nonesuch Press. 15s. 


Wuat WILLIAM BLAKE said and what William Blake saw share one 
element which is conspicuously present in the work of no other English 
poet and no other English painter: I mean an obsession with the 
angel in the house. This obsession renders his poems religious state- 
ments in the sense that Crashawe, for instance, is merely theological, 
and his painting religious geometry, in the sense that Salisbury 
Cathedral is the same. The poems have, however, been accessible and 
indeed common property for some time, but the drawings and paintings 
have by their own nature been more or less accessible to the general 
public for less time and with some trouble. And therefore the publica- 
tion of these two books containing examples of Blake’s water-colours, 
his engravings, his drawings, and his woodcuts, deserves to be received 
with gratitude. The Dent volume, which collects twenty-one water- 
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colour sketches, continues the series so illustriously started by the 
facsimile editions of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, The Urizen, and 
The Visions of the Daughters of Albion. It contains sketches made for 
the final copperplates, and should therefore be examined in the light 
of the three series of drawings which preceded it: the first series 
executed for Thomas Butts, the second for John Linnell, and the third 
series at present in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Regarding the sketches themselves, they appear to be of uneven 
merit ; and the fact that various of them seem to have been coloured 
either by Blake’s assistants or by his wife may partially explain this— 
although the truth is presumably that Blake worked better on some days 
than he did on others. Nevertheless, several of the drawings present 
the spectacle of Blake’s idea of things as superbly and as mercilessly 
as some of the poems. Plates Nos. 1, 11, and 14, for instance, convey 
what I may call the idyllic, the demoniac, and the divine Blake: 
and to possess the maps of this particular man’s cosmology for the sum 
of one guinea seems like a bargain to me. 

The illustrations to Dr. Thornton’s school edition of Virgil, executed 
by Blake and by many of the “ official ” artists of his period (“‘ illustrated 
by 230 engravings ”’) have, according to Mr. Keynes, who writes the 
introduction to the Nonesuch volume, very little merit apart from the 
magnificent specimens of Blake’s experiments in woodcuts. Certainly 
the examples given in this book can be categorized as among the finest 
of all Blake’s work. Their simplicity is indeed monumental, and their 
power nothing less than overwhelming. They deserve in fact the excuse 
inexcusably made by Dr. Thornton in a note to his Virgil, that ‘“‘ they 
display less art than genius (but) are much admired by some eminent 
painters”. I consider that this is true if it is allowed that they display 
expert art. This note ought not to be closed without repeating a passage 
from the notebook of one of Blake’s satellite artists, Samuel Palmer, 
who wrote in what seems to me a very fine piece of appreciative 
criticism : ‘‘ I sat down with Mr. Blake’s Thornton’s Virgil woodcuts 
before me, thinking to give their merits my feeble testimony. I happend 
to think first of their sentiments. They are visions of little dells and 
nooks and corners of Paradise ; models of the exquisitest pitch of intense 
poetry. I thought of their light and shade, and looking upon them 
I found no word to describe it. Intense depth, solemnity, and vivid 
brilliancy only coldly and partially describe them. There is in all such 
a mystic and dreamy glimmer as penetrates and kindles the inmost soul, 
and gives complete and unreserved delight, unlike the gaudy daylight 
of this world. They are like all that wonderful artist’s work, the drawing 
aside of the fleshly curtain, and the glimpse of which all the most holy, 
studious saints and sages have enjoyed, of that which remaineth to 


the people of God.” 
GEORGE BARKER 
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VICTORIAN STATIONERY 


LOCOMOTION IN VICTORIAN LONDON. By G. A. SEKON. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


THE LONDON MISCELLANY. Compiled by RosBert Har tine. 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d 


VICTORIAN PANORAMA. Edited, with a Commentary, by PETER 
QUENNELL. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


TASTE AND FASHION. From the French Revolution until To-day. 
By James Laver. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


THE PHRASE WAS fin de siécle ; and it referred to a century which seems 
to be taking an unconscionable time to come to an end. I must confess 
that with this latest batch of books on the nineteenth-century following 
hard on Victorian Street Ballads, The Railway Age, and the rest, I 
began to think that just because Victoria reigned for an unusually long 
time is no reason why we should spend the rest of our lives reading 
about it! ‘‘ What,” I said to myself, “‘ can there be about Victorian 
locomotion that justifies a book on it ?. At this rate we shall have volumes 
devoted to Victorian lighting, Victorian dog-breeding, Victorian 
shopping. There is no time now for such things.’’ I still think there 
is not time. But I was wrong about Victorian locomotion, and therein 
is the justification for the first of these books. The Victorian age began 
with coach and chaise ; it ended with electric brougham and under- 
ground. Between them came growlers, hansoms, horse-buses (on which 
I went to school), velocipedes, penny-farthing bicycles, trams. More 
important than any of these, it saw, as they say, the birth of the steam- 
boat and of the steam-engine, the locomotive. Of all this, Mr. Sekon 
is the able and distinguished historian. He further earns thanks for 
remembering that walking is also a form of locomotion. He devotes 
interesting pages to the cause of the workers who, in those days, had 
to foot it to and from their homes. This leads him to dissert on the 
paucity of bridges—in 1837 there was only that of Battersea between 
Vauxhall and Putney; it was made of wood. Further, since 
movement can only be understood if related to the regions in which it 
occurs, he gives some pictures of London which are impressive in their 
reminder of the changes which even our parents have seen—thus, 
Northumberland Avenue dates from 1876, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the fields of Belgravia had been built over, but there 
was no waterworks serving Hammersmith up to 1870. 

Contemporary accounts compose Robert Harling’s Miscellany of London, 
and at the outset I must say it is pleasant to hear the period speaking 
in its own tones, instead of through a mannered megaphone modernly 
made. In addition, this book is exceedingly well arranged. Under 
such headings as “The London Visitor”, ‘The London Sportsman ”, 
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valhe London Reformer ”, etc., are grouped cuttings from journals of the 
time, The Mirror of London, Pierce Egan’s Life in London (1821), 
The British Magazine, The Morning Chronicle, and many others, includ- 
ing as well as the essential Knight’s London, Emerson’s account of a 
visit to The Times, Smalley’s letters to the New York Herald and the 
keen comments of Louis Blanc. Here be, as they say on old maps, 
“some account of the formation of the London Fire Brigade,” ‘“ some 
account of the posters, external paper-hangers, peripatetic and 
vehicular placards in the streets of London,” “a description of 
the activities and personality of the London hotel-keeper ” (not to 
mention notes on night hang-outs, which prove past doubt that we 
are our grandfathers’ grandsons. I pass on my pleasure at knowing that 
in 1804 “ On the first Thursday after the Queen’s birthday, the PIC 
NIC amusements commence’”’; that the attendance of the Charity 
Children of the Metropolis at divine service in St. Paul’s formed, in 
1804, “ the grandest and most interesting sight which is to be seen in 
the whole world”; that in 1842 “ the new or over-hand system ” of 
bowling was demonstrated at Lord’s; that in 1888 the Savoy opened 
entirely electrically equipped (only ten years after Waterloo Bridge 
became toll-free); that, in 1842, around Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket many restaurants “‘ present the agreeable variety of ladies 
dining without any restraint from the observation of the male visitors ”’ ; 
and I like the sketch, ready for Athene Seyler or Edith Evans to seize 
on, of “some skinflint of a dowager, on her way through London 
from Broadstairs to her dower-house in some midland county, who, 
saving for sops for her parrot and the board of her maid, expends 
not a penny in the hotel” (Bentley’s Miscellany, 1844). Illustrations 
keep pace with the text—my favourite being a Day Dreamer Easy Chair, 
made in papier maché (page 78), The Fire-proof Lady of Hungerford 
Market (page 23), the Statue of Charles I, with the unfinished Nelson 
Testimonial (1842), and that too-hazy figure, George Peabody (page 255). 
Let me add again that this is a volume well planned and produced, 
the more so because clearly it is only for scrap-hour reading. 
Contemporary also is the source of Quennell’s Panorama—to wit, 
photography. The medium, as we now say of the cinema, was then in 
its infancy and thus to a certain, not all-embracing but noticeable, 
extent, those who were photographed were those who were in the 
position to be. There are engaging plates of The Boer War, Seaside 
in the Early Eighties (a lovely composition), Happy Hampstead, 1890, 
Ginger Beer Vendors, Ladies of Seven Dials, and Public Disinfectors 
(all of only sixty years ago). But on the whole, the accent’s on celebrities 
—Lord Roberts and His Staff at Breakfast, Ascot, 1900, Cora Pearl, 
Party at Balmoral in the Fifties, Regent Street, 1900—not Islington ; 
The Café Royal, 1901—not The Angel. One can’t criticize this ; cameras 
then were not what is now so unfortunately known as “ ubiquitous ” ; 
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those who had them took what was most interesting to them, and 
novelty touched the rich first. Quennell has included pictures as 
valuable in their way as the H.M.V. records of Tolstoi and Bernhardt— 
to wit, Lord and Lady Palmerston (plates 68 and 69), Dickens with his 
Daughter (plate 73), Thackeray (74), and Tennyson (76). ‘To one who 
only saw Ellen Terry late in her life, Mrs. Cameron’s study (plate 106) 
explains much of her fame. We have lost her touch—as indeed we 
have lost, considering all things, much that made Octavius Hill and 
Fox-Talbot not only remarkable for their times but genuine in any— 
such as the former’s Soldiers of the Forties, and Sailors of the Forties 
(beaten in photographic quality by the anonymous Soldiers of the 
Seventies of plate 95). 

Laver, dealing only with fashion, has easier prey. He relates clothes 
erotically enough, but to me not sufficiently economically. He begins 
with the French Revolution and comes down to to-day, but is mainly 
concerned with the nineteenth century. Let it be remarked that 
Laver’s book, well-informed as his name would insist, whilst not 
in itself consciously related to more than display, connects with 
the rest—if you have patience. It may be that I have not. The 
history of women’s corsets is less to me than either current 
greyhound form or the last theory on Shakespeare’s sonnets. I 
am, intellectually and inferentially, informed to know that “‘ by the 
eighteen twenties . . . dresses themselves were coloured and the 
trimmings were of white’. It is pleasant to know that there “ was an 
inevitable element of parvenu about the Empress Eugénie”’. At the 
same time all this is like reading not-so-back numbers of Vogue, and 
if one wants to, one can; with special glance at the famous Marina 
number. Of dressmakers, Patou and Poiret get full recognition. Neither 
Worth, Callot, nor Molyneux is mentioned in the index, nor is 
Schiaparelli arraigned. 

On men’s clothes it seems to me that, as so often happens with male 
arbiters of fashion, the expert is not so expert. He is not so much 
wrong as cursorily inaccurate on the dating for plus-fours and wide 
trousers, on such matters as midnight blue for evening clothes (the 
adverb should be “ frequently”, not ‘‘ occasionally”) and yet the 
more one comments on these details, the less urgent they become. 
Taste and Fashion I therefore judge to be excellent for the lovers o 
finery, but not for the general reader—unless he takes it in conjunction 
with these other books. By which time, as I say, he may wonder if 
there were never another century to claim attention. And now, having 
dutifully and with certain satisfaction, ‘‘ covered”? the Waterloo 
front, I give fair notice that for the ensuing few months I shall engage 
myself on works dealing with hairdressing, arcades, entertaining and 
storage (sections on trunks, wardrobes, tin baths with lids that could be 
packed). And I shall try to remedy what seems to me a strange fault— 
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that the writer on this period seems to concentrate on London, though 
the industrial era was causing the rise of so many cities and, by comple- 
ment, of resorts. 


TREVOR JAMES 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


IMPERIAL CITY. By Etmer Rice. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


Se REN OF STRANGERS. By Lyte Saxon. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


BLACK CZESAR. By TuEopore Strauss. Heinemann. 6s. 


OF THESE THREE books the longest is by far the most unsatisfactory. 
Imperial City is a kaleidoscopic affair ; one of those books which attempts 
to embrace everything ; you are told about yourself, your brother, your 
sister, your nephew, your boss, your neighbour, your shopkeeper, 
your lawyer, your colleagues, your school-friends, your mother and your 
father, and every other conceivable person with whom you may chance 
to have contact. The story swirls round them all, it is an attempt to 
picture life itself, life in a big city—New York—and because of its 
realistic portrayal it lacks those qualities which make a really good book. 
It will sell and be enjoyed by the undiscriminating but it is without 
that swiftness which we expect from American novels and from the 
author’s plays. 

There is a feast, however, for the discriminating in Children of 
Strangers, it is a tale written with a winning simplicity ; the background 
of mulattos, Negroes, and whites, cleverly played against each other, is 
extremely well done. It is a refreshing love-story, straightforward and 
unembellished, of a mulatto’s love for an outlawed white man, the nearly 
white child she has by him, her marriage to a mulatto, and her final 
failing of her people when she goes and lives with a negro. 

It is a book which will please both those who read for the sake of the 
story and for those who enjoy a clear, vivid, rich style. 

Black Casar is a slight, but extremely effective, story and it is a pity 
that this type of book is scarcely ever read by the right people. ‘The 
‘right people ” in this instance are all those with colour prejudice. 
This story of mob law, of people crying out for a man’s blood because he 
is coloured would have horrified us, but racial discrimination has become 
a by-word ; stories as subtly written as this, still revive our horror and 
we forget the excellent portrayal of this Southern town in our amazement 
and disgust. Theodore Strauss has done his work well. 


K. GWENDA DAVID 
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AND IN THE DISTANCE A LIGHT...? By MANueL CHAVES 
Nocaes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE THEME OF all these stories is expressed in the last line of the book : 
‘In Spain, there was no longer anyone left to defend... individual 
liberty.” It is a theme elaborated too in a pretentious preface. The 
stories are simple, sincere, and often moving. They present the basic 
tragedy, the failure of the individual against the growth of history. But 
it is here a very tiny tragedy. For while the stories are sometimes 
moving, they are always unconvincing. The heroes are always futile 
and pitiful human beings. In spite of the author’s every effort to 
emphasize their nobility, their high ideals, they remain obstinately as 
contemptible characters, mean, egotistical, isolated, helpless, and futile. 
The very epitome of Huxley’s “unattached individual”. They 
move through the story like pathetic ghosts, unattached to any 
reality, personal or social, and irreparably attached to a degraded private 
world of dreams and ideals. No wonder they are unconsciously treacher- 
ous, deceitful, cowardly, whenever opportunity allows. They join 
organizations with no other motives than saving their own skins, 
they betray those organizations as soon as possible. And the same futility 
and unconscious deceit underlies the writing of the author. In one story 
a whole lot of officers of the regular army, serving with the Republicans, 
are rounded up on a suspicion of being fascist spies. Now it is very 
forcibly implied, in fact the whole point of the story rests on the implica- 
tion, that this is a totally unjustifiable massacre of innocent men by 
mob law. But sure enough, as we read on, we find that all the arrested 
certainly were fascists, caught in the nick of time. Throughout the book 
there is this contradiction between the author’s sympathies and his 
artistic sincerity to observed fact, with the effect that the force of each 
story is really reversed from its original intention and the stories as a 
whole contradict the preface. In his presentation, for instance, of the 
Communists, for whom he has a particular hatred—with the fascists on 
the whole he mildly sympathizes—the author makes every attempt in 
the tone of his writing to give the impression of utterly cruel, dictatorial, 
ruthless, lusters after power : but in his fidelity to fact he only succeeds 
in showing that they are the most efficient, honest, and hard-working 
social organizers, and that their justiciary measures, made to look so 
ruthless by a careful selection of narrative facts, are in every case com- 
pletely correct. His own life-story again contradicts the implication 
he wants to leave, that there is no freedom in Spain, and that the Com- 
munists have destroyed it by a rule of hatred and blood, for he was not 
only allowed to continue as editor of an influential daily and was quite 
unmolested in his work, but was even allowed to walk out of it and his 
country just as he pleased. Artistically, these stories are neither profound 
nor subtle, but they have a moving narrative simplicity which knows 


its own limitations. RANDALL SWINGLER 
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THEY THAT REAP. By Grecorio Lopez y FUENTES. (The Mexican 
Prize Novel.) Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


IN THIS COUNTRY the real trouble with the novel is not lack of efficiency, 
invention, originality. There is a plethora of all these virtues, enough 
to bewilder the reviewers. But there remains always an ultimate 
exasperation, which is all the greater when those three other qualities 
are most in evidence. And the cause of it is feebleness. Granted as solid 
a structure as you could want, characters articulate and sensitively 
drawn, yet the larger the canvas, the greater the attempt to be profound, 
passionate, poetic, or savage, the effect remains feeble, great unfledged 
wings fruitlessly beating the air. In all great novels, characters have 
drawn their strength from the society in which they moved. The 
themes of the great individualists are always the attainment and exercise 
of power over their society, whether it be beneficent religious, romantic 
sexual, or simple economic power. The difficulty that novelists find 
to-day is the difficulty of finding a social unity from which their 
characters can validly emerge, from which they may consistently draw, 
or over which exercise, power. Consequently the most satisfactory 
novels are those probably small, quite unobtrusive works, which are set 
upon discovering first the validity of social unity, which look perhaps 
rather to Zola as their master than to Balzac, not because Zola was a more 
consummate artist, but because he did foreshadow, however crudely, 
the necessary development of the epical novel, the study of the social 
organism, and of the individual as an electron of that organism. We 
have here two novels, both slight in form, which do study social units 
which are organisms, struggling to resolve their problems and to achieve 
unity of being in just that way in which the great individualist characters 
struggle with their introspective problems in the attempt to find some 
independent unity of being. 

They That Reap is like a very good documentary film. The theme is 
Mexican history, and the one individualized character the whole 
Mexican village community. But this is, as I say, very good documentary, 
and so it is the social consciousness of the community which dominates 
the picture and the landscape is simply and skilfully toned in, keeping 
its proper relation. Gracefully, with calm and. unhurried sequence, 
the phases of the history of the village are unfolded : the first encroach- 
ment of the white traders, the subsequent raid by the Government, 
the revolution in the town, the final election to the Government of an 
Indian representative : and permeating all, the fear and suspicion of the 
white man, the solid and ancient social conscience of the Indians, upon 
the fringe of which only the events of the white man’s world incur, 
because he has never yet made any attempt to make his interests or 
his understanding concurrent with theirs, 

It is probably as good a description of Mexican life as could be found 
anywhere. There are some fine drawings by Diego Rivera, and a couple 
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of startling photographs of that wild and beautiful performance, the 
volador. 


RANDALL SWINGLER 


CORPORAL WANZI. .By Frank Brown.ee. Allen and Unwin. 
ws OG: 


THESE STORIES AND sketches of African life are vividly drawn. Wanzi 
is a corporal in the Ttanskei native police who demands that his sub- 
ordinates justify their presence in the force by recounting deeds of 
valour performed in the past. The tales are characteristic and amusing. 
One policeman decides his most dangerous mission was obtaining honey 
for a visiting magistrate. Another tells of unrest in a neighbouring 
district and his efforts to combat it. A third describes the capture of a 
wily thief and a fourth, having nothing to tell, conceals the fact skilfully. 

The other stories are more varied and trace the gradual evolution 
of the South African natives at a time when old traditions were giving 
place to new and the power of the medicine men was waning. Of special 
interest is the story of Kayishe which takes place during German and 
British rule in the Kalahari desert. 

Mr. Brownlee’s treatment of native themes shows penetration 
and understanding, and though in some of the stories one detects the 
superior attitude of white men towards “ blacks ” this is absent from 
most of them. 


SILVIA DOBSON 


DEATH ON THE BOROUGH COUNCIL. By Joseputne BELL. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


MURDER OF A HEADMISTRESS. By EpitTH PIcKERING. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


GORY KNIGHT. By Marcaret Rivers LarRMINIE and JANE LANGs- 
Low. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


ONE IS REMINDED of fascist methods of spying on your neighbour in 
Death on the Borough Council and Murder of a Headmistress. In the one 
book a doctor and his wife turn themselves into police narks and in the 
other a couple of school mistresses show an aptitude for officious 
investigation. 

The trouble with gangster films is that we begin to recognize the 
toughs as old actor friends. So with second-choice detective novels 
(Miss Bell and Miss Pickering), the familiar types and clues condition 
little more than a friendly nod. But there are a number of citizens who 
seem to be able to live most happily in country whose maps appear in 
thrillers, and both Miss Bell and Miss Pickering introduce maps. 
The chief weakness of Death on the Borough Council is the motive for 
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murder, and of Murder of a Headmistress the clue which unmasks the 
murderer : both are less than somewhat. 

Marxist book critics tell us that detective stories are part of the 
Fascist plot—preparation for intensified police supervision. Gory 
Knight gives the reader a chance to study five famous fiction detectives 
parodied under one cover. They all turn up at a week-end party and 
investigate the affair of a missing cook. If Marxist friends are right, 
things look pretty good and bad. There won’t be much to suffer from 
sleuths’ brains—four of them actually lift a murdered woman from a 
chest without making any record of the position in which she is dis- 
covered ; on the other hand it appears that we will have to endure a 
lot of damned whimsey. Possibly Gory Knight is interesting only as a 
symptom. There is a flood of these thrillers which borrow other people’s 
detectives. The worst part of it is that authors of parodies print, in 
large type on the dust jackets, the names of the writers they have skited. 
Many a hurried man, one fears, is liable to be swiftly deceived. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


SELECTED BOOKS 


INSULTED AND EXILED. By Arnotp Zweic. (Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul.) John Miles. ros. 6d. 


THIS BOOK WAS written in German four years ago, as a warning of the 
possible results to civilization of the destruction of much scholarship and 
learning. 

Mr. Zweig has noted that the book was read chiefly by his fellow exiles. 
It is interesting though gloomy, to reflect that had this warning been 
heeded, thousands of people would still be alive and in possession of 
their homes and that as re-armament would have been unnecessary, 
English people in general could have afforded better food and more 
holidays since our taxation would have decreased instead of increasing. 
Sixpence off the income tax can make a great difference to a man’s salary. 

It is now too late. We chose to shut our eyes to oppression and we are 
paying the penalty, literally, from our pockets. 

Mr. Zweig’s book gives an excellent outline of the various migratory 
waves that eventually formed geographical Germany and it should have 
an important place among future historical documents, as one of the 
first volumes to show the clash between a gifted thinker and the new 
“dark ages”. It is only doubtful how far, in these times, any volume 
depending upon logic, influences readers who are determined to do 


hi ther than face facts. 
Spapure damp ty ERNEST HUDSON 
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LA VIE PARISIENNE. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Faber. 3s. 6d. 


THE ONLY REGRETTABLE fact about this beautiful little book is that 
Offenbach himself is not alive to read it, for surely no one more than he 
could appreciate its exquisite quality and its sympathetic recognition of 
all his intentions. 

Offenbach, so great a humourist and satirist as he was, would so have 
enjoyed the peculiar delicacy of the whole lay-out ; the framing of his 
many pictures with sections of the Paris in which he himself set them and 
the almost breathless wonder with which each one is laid before us. It is 
always an easy task to see in the modern Paris the city she used to be, 
but Mr. Sitwell has made it very nearly impossible to remain even 
physically in the present day, and the feeling is, when reading this book 
that it is not a little sacrilegious and prying even to witness the series 
of scenes, depicted in the Operas which were written not for us at all but 
of and for times and people which, though so comparatively near us, are 
more ghostly than the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Sitwell, himself such a master of simile, calls up so many in the 
minds of his readers that there is no end to them. His writing combines 
in itself all the delights of the very best of every good thing, whether it 
be music, the pictorial arts, including sculpture, vision, taste, and 
emotion, and it is that very combination of all these which I believe gives 
to each of his completed works that exciting quality no matter what his 
principal may be. 


M. D. COLE 


ROUND THE WORLD AGAIN IN EIGHTY DAYS. By Jean 
Cocteau. (Translated by Stuart Gilbert.) Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


TO JOURNEY AROUND the world in eighty days may have meant an 
achievement in 1873. ‘To-day it seems a mad undertaking, as a rule 
only tempting neurotic and time-obsessed Americans. If a man like 
Cocteau deliberately sets out to repeat Phileas Fogg’s itinerary, can 
one plead folly—the folly of a poet—as excuse? He himself began to 
resent the rushing from place to place after only three weeks had passed : 
‘Our enterprise was getting decidedly on our nerves, for we seemed 
doomed to live on ships and trains and see only the outskirts of each 
country.” “‘ Our time-table condemned us to a superficial view of things, 
to trivialities.”’ And he therefore admits : “‘ These brief travel-jottings 
do not pretend to depth; they record glimpses of the outer husk, the 
window-dressing of the human scene.” 

_ Yet once you forgive a man, whom you admire for his sensibility, a 
journey of this fashion, you can delight in the pebbles he picked up on 
the beach. There are superb descriptions of Rome by night, Cairo, of 
the City of Death, night life in the native parts of Chinese towns ; there 
are shrewd or enchanting remarks on all manner of people and things ; 
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there is the heart-breaking meeting with the geisha Happy Spring in 
Tokio ; and there are other scenes which will probably stay as long in 
the reader’s mind as in the memory of Cocteau himself. But it is only 
in the French original that these passages reveal their true charm. 
Not that Stuart Gilbert’s translation is in any way inadequate. But 
Cocteau has a style of his own closely akin to poetry, and his books have 
therefore to be re-created in English rather than translated—a task 
going beyond that with which Mr. Gilbert was charged. 


LILO LINKE 


PERSEUS. JoceLtyn M. Woopwarp. Cambridge University Press. 
Ios. 6d. 


GREEK MYTHS USUALLY reach us second-hand. We read them first 
in some child’s version of the old legends. Later we may open transla- 
tions of Homer or of Hesiod, a very few may find them in the original 
Greek. For most of us the story remains shadowy, with more influence 
than we realize, but never precise in form nor always to be recognized 
when we see it reconstructed. 

It was an excellent idea to collect all the versions of the Perseus 
story to be found in Greek literature and to describe, with illustrations, 
how it was painted on Greek vases during several hundred years. A 
number of the authors quoted are difficult to read or available only in 
expensive translations. The development of vase-technique is described 
so clearly that many readers will find they can learn the different styles 
more easily from this volume than from many textbooks. 

The Perseus myth is the story that has, perhaps, the closest relation- 
ship to art. Is it not the recurrent tale of the hostility of the world 
towards the new artist, his search for absolute truth, which is both 
destructive and constructive, and which may end in the artist’s death 
if what he learns be unskilfully used ? 

BRYHER 


THE PAPACY AND FASCISM. By F. A. Ripiey. Secker and 
Warburg. 6s. 
INSTITUTIONS HAVE A tendency to conservatism, the older and more 
autocratic they are the more retrograde they will be, and it is therefore 
logical that the Roman Catholic Church should seek allies amongst 
the forces of reaction. Mr. Ridley gives an informed sketch of the 
Roman Church’s history, showing how it has faced certain major 
crises in the past and how it has increasingly opposed progressive ideas. 
He then investigates the present, claiming that socialism is irreconcilable 
with Roman Catholicism and deducing the latter’s inevitable alliance 
with fascism. He believes that the inherent contradictions which 
motivate against such an alliance are being temporarily overcome and 
O 
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strengthens his contention by a study of the position in Spain, he is not 
perhaps so happy in respect of Germany. When he proceeds into 
prophecy, he foresees a possible victory for this unholy alliance, with 
the Church rising alone from the shambles to achieve that return to 
medievalism which is its logical aim. Authority as marxists is claimed 
by so many to-day, ranging from pale pink to infra-red, that the 
publishers are doubtless justified in claiming that this book deals with 
the question from a marxist and not only an anti-clerical standpoint, 
though occasionally its polemics are more evident than its science. 
The Roman Church can only exist so long as it induces a sufficient 
number of people to believe in it, a fact which Mr. Ridley merely implies 
without the least investigation, which gives his book a certain aridity. Nor 
does he consider what present strength the Roman Church can 
muster. The book is adorned by numerous and informative notes which 
follow each chapter and are printed in the same type, a procedure which 
tends to break up continuity. 
D. STURGE MOORE 


I JOINED THE ARMY. By Frank GrirFFIN. Secker and Warburg. 6s. 


To QUOTE THE publisher’s blurb, I foined the Army “deals with 
every aspect of the army from the day of enlistment. Drill, discipline, 
fatigues, punishment, education, physical training, sport, religion, 
desertions, pay, housing, and clothing, these and many more etc., 
etc.,” and all in the space of two hundred pages. If all that its author 
says is true, then it calls for the closest investigation, and one is rather 
surprised that there are not wholesale desertions day after day, for 
judging from the narration the army is one long hell. To a sensitive 
youth such things as are described can be hellish, but no army ever 
was made up of highly sensitive youths and Mr. Griffin’s lot would 
no doubt have been similar had he gone before the mast on a full- 
rigged ship. A quite irrelevant episode very early in the book rather 
warns us what we are in for, for the female of newly married couple 
travelling with him on hearing he was on his way to the camp, gave 
him some cigarettes with the remark, “‘ You’ll need them, you poor 
thing,” and later sobbed to him, ‘‘ I’m terrified, I’ve never been with 
a man before.”” Knowing what we are in for, it is no surprise to dis- 
cover that the first corporal he meets is an ‘‘ animal who bosses us ” 
and “so to prove how much we adored our team and sport in 
general, the N.C.O’s chased us from the huts up to the sports 
field”. “A friendly dog came up and licked your hand and looked 
up with soft eyes expressing a kindly approval even if you were 
only a soldier.” And so on and so forth in the style until the mind 
reels under the pressure of the horrors under narration. ‘‘ Some men 
thought ‘T’. E. Lawrence a bit detached.” Precisely. But to call this. 
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an authoritative book on the soldier’s life to-day is wide of the mark. 
And though one sympathizes with the point of view put forward in this 
book, at the same time the dice are loaded so heavily that it looks as 
though that young lady in the train had a prophetic sense after all. 
This book looks at the Army with a kind of hard squint, but hard 
squints don’t make for true focus. 

JAMES HANLEY 


ON THE ROAD WITH BERTRAM MILLS. By A. STANLEY 
WILLIAMSON. Illustrated. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


THERE’s NO Lapy Eleanor Dame Knight-errantry about this worth- 
while account. Make that clear at once. The first merit of Mills’ 
press agent is that he exactly lives up to his title. Modern methods 
of publishing and of publicity may make that remarkable. But the book 
is just that—an account of the life of the Bertram Mills Circus between 
those seasons at Olympia which to so many mean all there is of circus. 
It begins with winter quarters in Berkshire, with an account of the 
daily training and rehearsals. It progresses to the arrangements for 
tours, the receptions from various towns, and not only describes in 
detail the routine and rigours of raising the tent in time for shows, 
but throws in such rich details as that arrangements are made in each 
place for the sale of foreign newspapers in “‘ Caravan Street ” and that 
the circus has its own postman. We learn of the Mills’ system of road- 
signs, rivalling the A.A., of clowns patenting their make-up, of cooking 
and laundry while on the road. ‘The author is sufficiently “in” on 
all this not to see it as odd; at the same time, his position as press- 
agent keeps him aware of all “‘ news-angles ”. These and the “ stunts ” 
he has pulled off, to which he gives a most engaging chapter, are 
recounted with matter-of-fact interest in his profession which, thank 
God he doesn’t know, gives his book the genuine glamour missing from 
so many on the circus. If I add that he describes from the wings a 
typical Mills’ programme, giving to us just that slant on Colleanos, 
lamented Wallendas, Togare (slightly overpraised ?), Charlot, Wesley’s 
sea lions and the rest to make them really human as well as super- 
human, it will be seen that his book is, without trying to be, a history 
of a slice of modern entertainment for whose accuracy and unaffected- 


ness one may be grateful. H. K. FISHER 


200,000 FEET ON FOULA. By Micuaret PoweLi. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


FouLa Is AN island, three miles long, two miles wide, jutting up out of the 
Atlantic twenty miles south-west of the Shetlands. Settled by the Norse- 
men some two thousand years ago who named its cliffs and valleys— 
Hoevdi Grund, Hamnafeld, Hestingaarth—and inhabited to-day by a 
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hundred people—Isbisters, Mansons, Umphrays, Grays, and Smiths— 
it is one of the British Isles : the War Memorial to the glory of God 
and in memory of the five men of Foula who gave their lives in the Great 
War reminds Foula of this where little else does. Few people had ever 
heard of the island until The Edge of the World was filmed there. 
Michael Powell discovered it himself in the offices of the Scotsman 
when, having failed to get permission to film on St. Kilda, he had twenty- 
four hours to find another island on which to make the film on the 
depopulation of the Outer Islands, which he had planned and schemed 
for since seven years previously he had read a paragraph in the Observer 
on the evacuation of St. Kilda. Foula turned out better than St. Kilda : 
the cliffs rose eight to twelve hundred feet sheer out of rough, dangerous 
seas ; the island was not so barren (parts-were, in fact, beautiful), the 
crofts were spread all over the island and, most important, there were 
inhabitants to assist him and appear in the film. To the island 
Michael Powell, accompanied by one of the owners, took a film unit 
consisting of twenty-two men and two women, filming equipment, huts 
to live in, and a small steam yacht bought at Sunderland for six hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

There must have been times when even Powell regretted his zeal. 
Accidents to members of the unit, including two of his players, domestic 
problems in his film colony, bad weather, shortage of tobacco, and 
telegrams and emissaries from the Joe Rock Studios were capped by an 
eighty mile an hour gale which marooned the unit on the island for a 
fortnight, cut off from supplies, in huts never built to withstand rough 
weather. To set against the trials and difficulties, Powell had the 
determination to finish the first film in all his years of film-making which 
he really wanted to make, the loyalty of a unit who believed in the film 
as sincerely as he did, and the friendship of the islanders. So that at the 
end he can say that “ Foula had been not only an adventure but a 
spiritual experience ’’: a conclusion which after reading this book one 
accepts. 

It is fitting that one of the best films of 1937 should have led to one of 
the best books on film-making which has been published: you can 
follow the development of the film as it developed in the director’s 
imagination and exult with him as each sequence is shot, each difficulty 
overcome. More than this, the time and trouble Powell took in getting 
to know all about his subject give to his descriptions of Foula and life 
on Foula interest and value of their own. He writes vividly, with under- 
standing and sympathy for Foula, with enthusiasm for the job, with 
humour and honesty about himself and the members of his unit to 
whom he makes generous and deserved acknowledgments. A number 
of excellent illustrations confirm what the author says about the beauty 
and grandeur of the island. 


WILLIAM FARR 
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THE COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS. By Cyrit W. BEAUMONT. 
Illustrated. Putnam. 25s. 


AS MIGHT BE expected from the founder of the Cecchetti Society, 
Mr. Beaumont’s book stands out from recent volumes upon ballet. 
Here is no hysterical enthusiasm, no chit-chat, no formula for apprecia- 
tion. First and foremost, The Complete Book of Ballets is a collection 
of the stories of over two hundred famous works. They are grouped 
under their choreographers, of whom some history is given, and the 
period covered is from the beginning of last century to to-day. Thus, 
at a moment, we are able to refer to the work of, say, Aumer or of the 
Taglionis, Ashton, Tudor or Keith Lester. Mr. Beaumont does not 
confine himself to the Russian troupes, and so the reader can follow 
the English companies, or Joost, or Hungarian and Swedish choreo- 
graphers. There are chapters on the old Alhambra and Empire ballets, 
as well as one on recent Soviet work. In addition to this, there is given 
the history of each ballet, the names of the dancers associated with it 
and accounts of the reception accorded the first performances. The book 
runs to over a thousand pages and is both copiously and brilliantly 
illustrated. It is a work which not only teems with necessary information ; 
it revives interest by cultured approach to its subject. By doing this, 
Mr. Beaumont’s compendium earns our thanks as much as he, his own 
previous publications and those of others have done for so long in his 
shop in Charing Cross Road. 
R: H. 


ISLAND OF BALI. By Micuet Covarrusias. Cassell. 30s. 


MosT TRAVEL BOOKS about Bali are disappointing. But Island of Bah 
is an exception. In his Introduction the author remarks that to 
some, Bali means “‘ a smart place to go, one of the many parts in a 
round-the-world cruise, to others it means mental images of brown 
girls with beautiful breasts, palm trees, rolling waves, and all the 
romantic notions that go to make a South Sea Island paradise. In 
general, the popular knowledge of Bali ends there.” And verily, 
most travel books tell one scarcely anything more. One seldom, 
indeed, comes across an account of that charming island that reveals 
a true understanding of the Islanders and a human appreciation of 
their “‘ queer ” customs. 
Mr. Covarrubias, having lived among the Balinese, is able to give a 
genuine and intelligent picture of their life. His book is an absorb- 
ingly interesting sociological study throughout. He explains to the 
reader that the Balinese life is not a mere medley of dancing, funeral, 
witchcraft, superstition and festivity in succession, but an embodiment 
of the ideas, practices and culture arising from their highly communal 
socio-economic structure. For the Balinese, though primitive and 
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backward, are after all just as human as the most civilized peoples of 
the world. ' ; 

The book is abundantly illustrated with the author’s very fine 
drawings and snapshots taken by Rose Covarrubias. It should be 
read by all who desire to know more about Bali and the Balinese than 
what they can learn from the rank and file of travel books and stories. 


YAO HSIN-NUNG 


NO MORE PEACE. By Ernst To.ier. The Bodley Head. 55s. 

THE PASSING DAY AND THE JAILBIRD. By GeorcE SHIELS. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

FOUR SOVIET PLAYS. Lawrence and Wishart. 5s. 


SINCE EACH OF these three volumes of plays reveals an entirely different 
theatrical technique and social attitude, it may be instructive to examine 
them together. 

No More Peace is mainly notable because Auden has translated its 
lyric interludes. Apart from these, the dialogue is feeble, the satire tame 
and confused. The plot runs after this fashion. In Heaven, Napoleon 
bets Saint Francis that he can start a war at will in a world at peace. 
The Saint takes the bet, and Napoleon sends a false message that war has 
been declared into a remote, peaceful country called Dunklestein. When 
Dunklestein goes war-crazy Socrates is dispatched from above to settle 
things below. “‘ Poor St. Francis ! Napoleon is right. Reason is dead ! ” 
and Socrates is jailed with the pacifists. Finally a sly angel whispers to a 
capitalist that the message was fake ; the songs of war are turned into 
psalms of peace; a Jacob gets his Rachel; Napoleon wins his bet; 
Saint Francis is discouraged ; and the dramatist has a play. All of it, 
of course, has been thoroughly Lucianesque, Voltairean, Shavian, 
and unmitigatedly dull. ‘The conclusion is on the one hand that humanity 
is stupid ; on the other hand that ‘“‘ Love is stronger than hatred. The 
truth will be truer than official lies. And mankind will see the truth 
and recognize it.”” In a nut-shell, obscurantist twaddle ; all the more 
abominable because it comes from the pen of a dramatist who at one time 
had some claim to be taken seriously. ‘“ When the clever stop talking and 
the wise begin to act ” we are given to understand that the world may 
be made safe for pacifists. Until that Platonic day we must console 
ourselves with pious hopes and undertone references (to the accom- 

animent of thunder!) to Karl Marx. War, peace, fascism, love—all events 

ow capriciously from the whims of the heavenly overseers. The faith 
of a saint, the ambition of an emperor, the logic of a philosopher—all 
“ subjects for satire ”, counters with which to play at pitch and toss in a 
world gone mad. Hitler is in Germany; Toller is in Hollywood : 
ruat coelum | The ultimate Night has overtaken our bright European day. 
Barbarity stalks the earth. What can we do except await the slow return 
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“a skelefon, 


an anatomy of the poet’s life, pain- 
fully truthful but effortlessly expos- 
ing the outlines of greatness. It is 
extremely well done, with a brevity 
that never confesses the labour of 
condensation and a frankness that 
recalls the impartially of the scientist 


rather than the discretion of the 
biographer.” 
—L. P. Hartley, Sketch, 2.2.38. 
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of confident morning again ? And this defeatist poppycock from a man 
who personally experienced War, Revolution, Counter-Revolution and 
Exile ! It’s sad. From a lesser man than Toller it wouldn’t matter ; 
but Toller’s name means something still. Representative of an entire 
class of liberal, idealistic intellectuals, rejected by history, made cynical 
by their own inner collapse, Toller’s satire betrays a pitiful bankruptcy. 
Here is the “truth” (‘“‘ truer than official lies! ”) about Socrates : 
“Right up till the last moment I hoped that the Athenians would 
reprieve me. I played a part. I pretended that I was brave and I 
despised death, but only so long as my friends were there. When I was 
left alone in my cell I fell on my knees and implored the gods to have 
mercy.” One is thankful that Vanzetti and Dimitrov are included in 
Toller’s latest dramatis persone! It seems almost incredible that the 
author of The Machine Wreckers and the Prison Letters could have written 
such denigratory trash. Exile did not so effect Mann or Renn. Outraged, 
frantic, helpless, like a tardy traveller left behind by some punctual train, 
Toller stands on his pacifist platform, hurling reproaches after the 
thundering express of history which would not stay while he dawdled. 

The plays of George Shiels are mildly engaging in their Abbey 
Theatre craftsmanship. Aspiring to nothing further than polite enter- 
tainment, they barely attain it. he technique is naturalism ; the social 
attitude narrowly petty-bourgeois. The better of the two plays under 
review depicts a small town Irish miser. His avarice is presented as an 
individual peculiarity, a slightly comic, unfortunate eccentricity, a sort of 
mental tic. After Balzac there can be little excuse for such naiveté which 
sees nothing but surfaces, and mistakes the accidental fragile crystalliza- 
tions of society for immutable human characteristics. Static, anti- 
historical, non-philosophical, Mr. Shiels’s petty-bourgeois ‘“‘ naturalism ”’ 
(the dead-end of the Abbey Theatre) is ultimately as fantastic as Toller’s 
liberal “ satire”. The one, in a flight from reality, belittles it and reduces 
it to the irrational ; the other, indifferent to almost all the factors which 
make up reality, reproduces merely its accidental temporary surfaces. 
The result of this petty-bourgeois indifferentism is the annihilation of 
poetry. It is the sort of dramatic method natural to the sordid compact 
majority which props up an absurd Eire to-day over the graves of rebels 
and revolutionaries, with its spying Censorship and its asphyxiating 
Church. Mr, Shiels’s misers and jailbirds exist outside of all history ; 
they give no sign of living in times of change ; indeed they are embedded 
so deeply in the caked mud of the Irish petty-bourgeois reaction that 
this reviewer, like progress, must pass them by. 

The four Soviet plays consciously articulate the attitude of the class 
which now holds power in Russia : the working class. Each one of them 
dramatizes in a different style (realistic, melodramatic, comic, fantastic) 
the progessive stages of the Russian Revolution until the present period 
of Construction under Stalin. Gorki’s Yegor Bulichev is the study of 
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The War 
in the Marshes 
Robert Young 
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A New 
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decaying capitalism. Yegor is a merchant who dies of an incurable 
disease. Doctors, charlatans, witches—none can cure him. — He dies, 
while outside youngsters sing the new songs of the revolution. ‘Ihe 
struggle itself gives an epic quality to Vishnevsky’s Optimistic Tragedy. 


The mood is violent...“ a musical prelude... surging, over- 
whelming in its mighty grief. Wild outbursts of exultation . . . Frantic 
searchings for answers... the finding of them.” The Communist 


heroine makes a regiment of an anarchist mob and dies, shot by inter- 
ventionists. But her death is not tragic. The Chorus bids the audience 
remember : ‘“‘ Remember that even death can be Party work!” The 
Reconstructive phase is the theme of Pogodin’s moralizing comedy 
Aristocrats. Former enemies of the workers, thieves, prostitutes, 
wreckers, are recruited at the White Sea Prison Camp for work on the 
great Canal. They are not forced to lend their aid ; only moral persuasion 
is used ; and the comedy results from the gradual transformation of the 
former class-enemies into Soviet workers. The last of the four plays, 
Masters of Time by Kocherga, is a Pirandello-like extravaganza, very 
neat and amusing. Again there is a Communist heroine, characterized 
by ‘‘ fundamental seriousness and good manners ”’, who in this case 
consummates her career by organizing a collective poultry farm. Love 
she sacrifices to ‘“‘ party work”, and when the struggle with foreign 
enemies is ended she unhesitatingly devotes herself to the struggle with 
native indolence and greed. Sometimes, remembering the revolutionary 
glory, she is tempted to forget her “‘ hens” and seek out some more 
exciting, more personal happiness ; but she concludes that the time for 
further adventure will come soon enough : “ Look at the great wide road 
before us!” In all of these Soviet plays, despite their different 
techniques and levels of accomplishment, the beginnings of a new kind 
of drama is evident. Each of these playwrights attempts to create 
character, not merely to entertain an uneducated audience, or to satisfy 
some personal need, but as a clue to history. The individual is analysed 
in the process of dramatic action until it gives up its social secret. 
A new kind of realism emerges, akin to the poetic realism of Shakespeare, 
utterly unlike the naturalism or satire of our own stage. Stalin called it 
Socialist Realism, when he referred to writers as ‘‘ engineers of the soul”, 
and that is as good a name as any. In these plays reality is never an 
abstraction. It is the experience of mankind. It is the immediate chang- 
ing totality of experience, intimately related to the past and future. 
The old “ realism ” which sliced certain portions from the historical 
flux, and recorded them as though they were permanent truths, is the 
exact opposite of Socialist Realism, which envisages the whole of history 
as the heroic struggle of humanity in its progress towards the classless 
society, Communism, or, in the pretty language of Christian myth, the 
communion of saints. A study of Socialist Realism is recommended to 
those who lament the lack of the heroic, the excess of the trivial in our 
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The 
BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2 


announces the publication of 


IPAS TORIES 
of 
WEAR Y= Bb Uns 


printed in 12 point Caslon, 
in a volume of 272 pages. 
This book comprises thirteen 
stories which the author 
left uncollected at her 
death. Six have not pre- 
viously been printed. 
None has appeared in 
book form. In addi- 
tion to being a last 
testimonial, they 
trace the develop- 
ment of her art, 
for they range 
from 1929-1935, 
since when she 
had been en- 
gaged on 
Cleopatra 
and The 
Crystal 
Cabinet. 
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PARIS 


When passing through, don’t fail to visit the 
famous bookshop in the rue de |’Odéon :— 


LA MAISON DES AMIS 
DE LIVRES 


7 rue de lOdéon 
ADRIENNE MONNIER 


All the modern French, English, and 
American authors 


AND 


“LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY” 


SOME MODERN PROBLEMS 


A series of Talks and Discussions for those 
concerned about present day World Problems has 
been arranged to take place at 


LANGDALE ESTATE 
in the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT 
from Wednesday, April 6th to 12th. 


The subjects to be discussed include Education, 
Health and Fitness, International Affairs, War, 
Unemployment. As accommodation is limited 
early application is desirable. Further particulars 
may be obtained by writing ‘Conference F,” 
Langdale Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. 
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Brendin 
Publishing Company, 
26 Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 


AN APOLOGY 


Owing to an oversight, the article on the 
work of Dorothy M. Richardson in our last 
issue was printed insufficiently paragraphed. 
The manuscript was hand-written, we had it 
typed before sending it to the printer, and 


instead of errors creeping in, paragraphs fell 
out. We feel it will be appreciated that in 
having it typed, we did our best ; but as some- 
one must have said on some battlefield or 
other, it wasn’t enough, and we offer our 
sincere regrets both to the subject and to 
Ellen Fitzgerald, the author. 
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modern theatre. Where there is no conviction, audacity of imagination 
is impossible. Where there is no heroic philosophy of life, humanity 
itself is diminished. Life dwindles, and triviality towers. Either, in fact, 
writers are “ engineers of the soul ”, or they are triflers, dreamers and 


salesmen. 
MICHAEL SAYERS 


HEYDAY IN A VANISHED WORLD. By STEPHEN BonsaL. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THE URGENCY THAT besets a reporter’s work inevitably robs it of all 
but temporary significance, when news becomes history it does so with- 
out his assistance. The “‘ scoop ” and “‘ beat ” quickly turn to yellow, 
brittle newsprint, forgotten and insignificant as the true historical process 
becomes clear. The memory of James Gordon Bennett is as dim as 
the sensations which sold his New York Herald, giving him the means 
for his lavishness, his yachts, and his romantic legend. He was the true 
inventor of the modern newspaper, depending on sensationalism and 
‘“ human interest’ alone to attract his readers. Bennett, however, 
believed that foreign news had the same potentialities as home news, 
he developed a remarkable world-wide news service. Mr. Bonsal, in his 
early twenties, became one of the New York Herald’s European corre- 
spondents. He dips into the bag of European tricks, but the highly 
coloured gems are strangely sterile, they represent no point of view 
and ‘“ news-value ”’ was their only begetter. But Mr. Bonsal’s personal 
experiences are interesting. After four years of favour in Bennett’s 
eyes his wayward employer for no good reason relegated him to ignomin- 
ious “‘ space ”’ work in the New York office, he rose again, however, to 
even greater heights. Count Taafe, the Austrian Prime Minister, told 
him of a certain von Schonerer, leader of the National Germanen, 
who insisted that he had the solution to Austria’s difficulties, ‘‘ Let us 
kill five hundred Jews and then the rest will run away; then we will 
have their business and all be comfortable.” Adolf Hitler’s father was 
an ardent supporter of this movement. 


D. STURGE MOORE 


VIENNA. By Epwarp CranksHaw. Illustrated. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


SUCH Is, was and (Berchtesgaden notwithstanding) such will be the 
legend of Vienna, that one must explain that this book is not just one 
more reedy rhapsody on the “ city of song ”. The explanation is needed, 
because its name belies its nature. This is a history of Vienna. Though 
it begins and ends on the Ring, it goes far afield, in time as well as in 
space ; until behind to-day’s nineteenth century gothic and the rare 
remnants of baroque, we see how Vienna grew from the Roman settle- 
ment, in which Marcus Aurelius died, into the city towards the fortifying 
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of which Richard Lionheart’s ransom money did so much, and became, 
not only Europe’s well-known stronghold against the Turk, but finally 
the centre of Western civilization—an eighteenth-century civilization 
which only reached full flower in Vienna in the nineteenth. Thus the 
author elucidates the anachronism that Vienna always was, capital of a 
culture whose zenith was the end. He dates decadence as beginning with 
the death of Mozart. Stefansdom and Schonbruenn are magnificently 
used as symbols. Fischer von Erlach is given rightful place and the 
Hapsburg family set in theirs. This is a book which so much says all 
that one feels of Vienna, it leaves nothing to say except that its facts 
are right and its writing is refreshing. Here, it is reviewed inadequately 
because hastily—but at least in time, in order that one can still call it 
an explanation and not an epitaph. We who have tears have shed them 
long ago. 
Ci VERT 


NOTE ON THE NEW WORLD FAIR 
PaRIs HELD LAST year what was probably the first democratic “‘ Expo ” 
in the world. What will New York in 1939 make of greater oppor- 
tunities ? 

Organization, they say at present. There are a thousand people at 
work in the administrative building, they are five weeks ahead of 
schedule, excellent sample displays have been arranged to help firms 
purchasing space. It is, however, too early to speak of general impres- 
sions for, naturally, only a fraction of the constructive work is finished. 
The general impression is of activity. The site was formerly a swamp, 
covered with rough grass, swept by bleak winds. The ground has 
been drained, a thousand trees have been planted—ultimately there 
will be ten thousand—an artificial lake has been formed, around which 
the amusement section will be arranged. 

Once the exhibition is ended, and the temporary structures have 
been cleared away, the site, drained and cleaned, will be handed back 
to the city of New York as a park. 

The outstanding impressions one retains from a first and early 
visit are the trees (careful inquiry as to what was missed in earlier 
fairs brought always the demand for seats and shade), the excellent 
organization, and the careful planning of the Fair as a whole, so that 
no time will be lost in getting from one section to another. It was a 
little disappointing that there was no definite plan for an art centre, 
but this matter is still under consideration. 

It is said that England plans to exhibit on a large scale, but it is to be 
hoped that this time, unlike Paris, the British section will be repre- 


sentative and properly organized, for the site allotted is one of the best 
in the Fair, 
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“Its contents are proof of a high standard . . . comparable to those of the 
best European monthlies.”—Life and Letters To-day. 


“A Magazine for which there is no substitute.”—Pacific Affairs. 
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Lin YuTANG. 
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MONTHLY 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF RECENT ISSUES 


Articles 
Wang Ch‘ung—The Philosopher . : : . By lsh Yi 
War, Poetry and Europe ; 3 ‘ : . By John Middleton Murry 
Little Snatches from My Diary : : ‘ . By John C. H. Wu 
The Chinese Jews of K‘aifengfu . : , . By Walter Fuchs 
The Soviet Theatre Today . : : ; . By Alexander Deich 


Chronicles 
Drama Chronicle . ; : : : : . By Yao Hsin-nung 
Publications Chronicle . ; - : : . By Sung I-chung 


Translations 
Star. 3 ; ‘ : ‘ : : . By Pa Chin, Tr. by 
Richard L. Jen 
Voice . : : : : ; : é . By Zau Sinmay, Tr. by the 
Author & Harold Acton 
Book Reviews 
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T‘IEN HSIA MONTHLY, BOUND IN 
GREEN CANVAS AND WOOD VENEER, 
AarE NOW AVAILABLE From 


T‘IEN HSIA MONTHLY, 


P.O. BOX 613, SHANGHAI. _ 
PRICE: MEX. $7°50 PER VOLUME. 


Sunsoriprions (Payable in Advance) 
America : Gold $5-00 per annum or 60 cents per copy 
England and other countries : 20/- per annum or 2/6 per copy 


All Subscriptions to be sent to: T‘tsn Hsta Monruty, 1283 Yu Yuun Roan, SHaneual, CHINA 


Agents in England : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 38 Great Russell Street, London, 
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LIMITED IN OUTPUT 


LAST STORIES 


by 

MARY BUTTS 
In The House Mappa Mundi 
A Roman Speaks After The Funeral 
With and Without Buttons The Guest 
The Warning A Lover 
Lettres Imaginaires The House 
From Altar to Chimney Piece Look Homeward, Angel 


Honey, Get Your Gun 
Six of these have not previously been published. None has appeared in book form. They 
make not only her last book, but both a testimonial and a tracing of her art, for they range 
from 1929 to 1935. Since then she had been engaged on Cleopatra and The Crystal Cabinet. 


Printed in 12 point Caslon 5 / - Two Hundred and Seventy-two Pages 


SHILLING PAMPHLETS 


3. PUB SURVEY. A good-humoured history of the past and present of 
pubs, by George N. List. 
“The author appears to know his subject inside out.”"—North Wales Weekly News. 


““ By no manner of means a mere armchair enthusiast, and no patience with literary conceit.”—Birmingham 
Mail. 


4. EATING HOUSE SURVEY— in active preparation. 


A study of the times, places, and ways in which Englishmen eat, stringing together restaurants, grill-rooms, 
cafés, coffee-stalls, teashops, snack-bars, butteries, pull-ins, and fish-and-chip shops to show why men eat what 
they do, when they do, how. 


Previous Contributors to the SURVEY series (Cinema and Shakespeare) have been 
William Empson, Bryher, Dallas Bower, Robert Herring, George Garrett. 


Future pamphlets will include an AMERICAN Survey. 


BRENDIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 
THE PANGOLIN, and other verse, by MARIANNE MOORE. 


, “ With a vivid fabulous sense of the animal world, Miss Moore excites our attention. Her style combines 
in a very individual manner the subtleties both of prose and of verse.’’—New Statesman and Nation. 


“She has the curious hand which is required to explain grace.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


One hundred copies, price 42s. Printed at the Curwen Press in Bembo type on hand-made paper, bound in 
full paper boards, lithographed in black and peacock blue. With eight drawings by George Plank. 


THE HEDGEHOG, a tale, by H. D. 


“The work of a poet . . . full of the sights and sounds of a Swiss mountain village. Unfortunately, the 
edition is limited. So lucky purchasers must lend it widely.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The delicious story must delight everybody.”—John O’London’s Weekly. 

“‘ Place and time are rather suggested than described, with a number of subtle touches.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Three hundred copies, price 10s. 6d. Printed at the Curwen Press in Baskerville type. With 21 drawings 


by George Plank. 
A Few of Each Remain. 


SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT OF RIMBAUD 
by HUMPHREY HARE 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT : “‘ The problem of Rimbaud, poet, trader, and explorer, 
will rank for a long time among the major ‘ curiosities of literature’ and in this book 
the English reader will find a useful introduction to the subject.” 

NEW STATESMAN AND NATION : “ His miniature monograph is unpretentious and easy 
to read. Here is the little that we know about Rimbaud, unburdened by excess of interpre- 
tation and undistorted by any preconceived view of his character.” 

AYRSHIRE POST : “ Mr. Hare’s lively sketch has caught so many features with sympathetic 
accuracy ... He has, with marked economy and discretion, presented the salient features 
of a life that had so ve of the bizarre elements of an Arabian Night’s story ... a useful 
service in prese , this excellent ‘sketch’, a far too modest description, really.” 


CORNHILL: ‘Humphrey Hare has set down all that need be known .. . an interesting, 
though hardly edifying little study.” 


LONDON MERCURY : “‘ The best study of Rimbaud since Carré’s. Nobody who wants the 
essential Rimbaud can go far wrong in trusting himself to Mr. Humphrey Hare. 


price 3/6 net 
6 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY VERSE 


AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE OF VERSE, PUBLISHED TWICE QUARTERLY, 
OPPOSED TO CLIQUE ART, SURREALISM, ART MOVEMENTS, ETC. 


MAY NUMBER 


Conrad Aiken, Kenneth Allott, Robert Conquest, 
Norman Hall, H. B. Mallalieu, Andrew Murray, 
Keidrych Rhys, Ruthven Todd, Francis Scarfe, 

|. A. Richards and Belief by E. W. F. Tomlin. 


A FEW COPIES of the WYNDHAM LEWIS DOUBLE NUMBER (price 1s.) 
are still available. 


Edited and published by JULIAN SYMONS, 
45 ST. GEORGE’S SQUARE, S.W. I. 


Sixpence a number. Subscription : 
Double numbers one shilling. Four shillings a year. 


A New Monthly Review 


of the Arts and Sciences 
A SIXPENNY POCKET MAGAZINE 


OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, THEATRE, AND CINEMA 
containing about 50,000 words of 
ARTICLES + STORIES - REPORTS - COMMENTARY - CRITICISM 
and over 24 pages of 
PHOTOGRAPHS - DRAWINGS - CARTOONS - REPRODUCTIONS - FILM STILLS 
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